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A Norman Conquest Thriller 


THEY were an odd couple to find in an out-of-the- 
way Suffolk village, the eccentric Captain Trafford, 
bullying, sadistic and evil-tempered, and his quiet, 
sedate little wife, whose one aim in life was to send 
her husband to the gallows. To that end Mrs. 
Trafford implored the help of Norman Conquest— 
a queer job for the Gay Desperado, accustomed as 
_ he was to strange people and strange requests. But 
Norman scented a story here, and right nobly did 
he rise to the oecasion in an episode that was one 
of the most exciting in his career. 
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A DOGS LIFE 


Joy Conquest, at the wheel of her sleek black Alvis saloon, 
wore an expression which blended impatience with irritation ; 
and her dark eyes, usually so full of mischief and laughter, 
now had all the appearance of a couple of danger signals. 

“Norman, I shall hit you in a minute!” she said, 
threateningly. ‘‘ Why must you be so exasperating ? Why 
can’t you tell me where we’re going?” 

The seventy-two inches of streamlined male, not unlike 
Rip Kirby, who sat by her side, chuckled with provoking’ 
amusement. 

“You know where we’re going, ass. We’re driving down 
into Suffolk. ‘To a little place called Much Kissing, believe 
it or not. I’ll bet there is, too, on dark nights ! ” 

“ There'll be much hitting, in a minute, my lad, unless 
you come clean. I can drive quite well with one hand, 
even though we are touching fifty.” Joy breathed hard as 
she flashed a few hundred volts at her laughing husband. 
“TI know we’re going into Suffolk, to this fatheaded place 
called Much Kissing. But why ? 'That’s what I’m trying to 
get at. Why are you taking me to this God-forsaken hole.”’ 

“All wrong, my sweet. It’s not God-forsaken at all. 
Although the place is only a hamlet, there’s a whacking 
great chureh half the size of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and I see 
no reason to doubt the spiritual fervour of the natives. One 
of those sleepy, out-of-the-world, old-time villages which still 
do exist in various parts of rural England.” . 

Joy was in no way appeased. 

“ And how do we fit into this rustic retreat?” she 
demanded. 

“Not you, Funny Face. Me. As soon as we get there, 
and you've had a spot of tea, you’re driving straight back to 
London.” ANI! OF 
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“ So that’s why we're using my Alvis, instead of your Pace 
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8 DUEL MURDER 


Special,” said Joy, the danger signals in her eyes emitting 
a few sparks. ‘‘ Well, I must say, Desperado, I admire your 
coolness. Getting me to drive you down, I mean. What’s 
the name of this village maiden ? She’s blonde, of course.” 

His lilting laugh interrupted her. 

‘“‘ All wrong again, my poor young Pixie,” he chuckled. 
“ There’s no village maiden, blonde or otherwise. A fine ass 
I’d look, taking you down to love-nests bulging with 
blondes ! ”’ Conquest’s manner underwent a change, and his 
bantering air dropped abruptly. ‘“‘ No, I’m after different 
game—a certain dirty male skunk who goes by the name of 
Roderick Banner. ‘This walking disease is going to get a lot 
of unobtrusive attention from me in the next week or so, 
and I shall have neither the time nor the inclination to 
cavort with the local pin-ups.” 

“Well, I’ve managed to get something out of you, at 
any rate,” said Joy ; “ but if you think I’m satisfied, you’re 
crazy. Roderick Banner? Who’s he? The name seems 
vaguely familiar, somehow. I wish you wouldn’t be so dashed 
secretive,” she complained. ‘“‘ For nearly a month you’ve 
been going off for days at a time without telling me anything. 
You've been coming down to this Much Kissing place, of 
course. 

“ Amazing, my dear Watson! Your deductive powers 
are improving.” His good humour returned, and his eyes 
were twinkling. “ Honestly, chump, there’s no place for 
you in this particular binge—as you’ll understand as soon as 
we get to Much Kissing.” 

“ I don’t see how there’ll be much kissing if you’re going 
to shoot me back to London as soon as I’ve had a cup of 
tea,” complained Joy, resentfully. “‘ Why isn’t there any 
place for me? Am I so futile and helpless ? ” 

_ He knew the answer to this one, but refrained from giving 
it while his thoughts drifted back to that vivid occasion in 
Geoffrey Mortimer’s library a few years back, when he had 
seen Joy for the first time. He could see her distinctly in 
x mind s eye—an absurd little slip of a thing no higher 
than four feet ten and slim in proportion, her face full of 
that elfin charm which had caused him to call her “* Pixie ”’ 
before he even knew her real name ; her eyes as dark and 
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lustrous as dewdrops in the night . . . Futile and helpless ? 
Those eyes of hers, even at that early date, had contained 
something of the same dashing recklessness which charac- 
terised his own . . . and from that minute onwards she 
had never failed to produce evidence of the game and valiant 
spirit which was as much a part of her as her very fingers 
and toes. 

Since then they had rollicked madly through many a 
hectic battle against the ungodly, sublimely taking the law 
into their own hands, to the mingled admiration and dismay 
of Scotland Yard and the constabulary in general. For this 
Norman Conquest, this Gay Desperado, whose ancestors 
had shed blood on Flooden Field, and who had long been 
known as the Lawless Conquests in the Border Wars, was a 
true descendant of those lusty Dalesmen, and he should 
rightly have been living in their time instead of his own. 
However, on the whole, he had not done so badly .. . 

He was a fighter, a laughing adventurer, who was never 
able to resist the temptation to pit his wits and his prowess 
against any slime-ridden human reptile who happened to 
claim his attention. Geoffrey Mortimer . . . Count Rurik 
Voegler . . . Sir Hastings Trevor . . . Humphrey Piggott 
. . . Paul Stefanovich . . . Willoughby Choate . . . Lord 
Everdon ... These, and many others—human reptiles 
all. They had grim reason to regret the day they had crossed 
swords with the dynamic young man whose signature was 
“1066.” 

Norman and Joy were married now; but don’t get the 
idea, customers, that married life made the slightest difference 
to their dare-devil activities ; as a team they were invincible 

. and because of this Joy very rightly resented being left 
out in the cold. 

“ Futile, sweetheart ?” said Conquest, pressing her arm. 
“ Helpless ? You? Don’t make me laugh!” 

“Well, then .. .” 

“Tt just happens that this is a solo job,” he went on. 
“ Tt’s quite likely that I shall need you a bit later on, but 
at the moment—no. I'll tell you why as soon as we get to 
Much Kissing. We shall be taking the by-pass round Ipswich 
pretty soon, and about six miles farther on you'll have to 
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fork left . . . What the devil are those two people doing ? ” 

Joy was wondering the same thing. The road was par- 
ticularly quiet at this spot, and there was no other traffic. 
The dusk of evening was descending over the charming 
countryside, and the red roof of a rambling old house peeped 
through the trees some little way ahead; and two people 
in the neglected front garden were apparently engaged in a 
hand-to-hand struggle—a sight sufficiently unusual to 
warrant Conquest’s comment. 

It was a most unequal struggle, for a burly gorilla of a 
man was grappling with a frail-looking woman of middle age. 
In spite of her inferiority in strength and size she was 
fighting desperately . . . Joy instinctively eased her foot 
off the accelerator and the Alvis’ speed was reduced from 
fifty to forty. 

“Look, Norman! It’s the dog!” 

Her news-flash was late; he had already seen that the 
woman was clinging tenaciously to a black Scottie, and the 
big man was endeavouring to wrench the unhappy little 
animal from her grasp. This was the state of affairs as Joy’s 
car approached the spot. 

Such a struggle was necessarily brief, for the odds were 
all in the big man’s favour. With a roar of triumph, plainly 
audible to Norman and Joy, he dragged the Scottie away 
from the woman and whirled it aloft . . . and as he swung 
tound he saw the approaching car for the first time. 

With a bellow of wicked laughter the big man ran to the 
gate and hurled the yelping, frightened dog straight under 
Joy’s wheels. It was the most deliberate, callous, brutal 
action Conquest had seen in many a day . 

The woman’s screams mingled with the man’s uproarious 
laughter ; Joy’s little gasp of dismay was instantly followed 
by the screeching of locked wheels as she trod hard on the 
brake ; she swung the wheel, causing the car to lurch 
violently and judder across the road in a wild skid. Only by 
performing a miracle of driving skill did she avoid over- 
turning the car in the opposite ditch. Conquest, silently 
admiring his little partner’s prowess, was out of the car long 
before it had shuddered to a standstill. One glance rearwards 
was sufficient to tell him that Joy’s manceuvre had been 
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successful. The Scottie, in one whole piece, was cowering 
on the grass verge. 

“Nice going, Pixie,” zipped Conquest. ‘‘ See to the 
pooch.” 

He did not trouble to open the gate; one agile leap 
took him clean over it so that he was face to face with the 
now astonished dog-thrower. Wham! With beautiful 
precision Conquest’s bunched knuckles crashed into that 
inflamed face, and the big man dropped like a log. 

““ Now I feel better!” said Norman coolly. 

The frail-looking woman was terrified. 

“Oh! You shouldn’t have done that!” 

‘No? It seems to me it was the only possible thing to 

“ He'll kill you!” she panted. ‘“‘Go! Go, before he 
gets up!” 

Conquest laughed. 

“He won’t get up for quite a time, unless my punch has 
lost its old magic,” he said lightly. ‘‘ Kill me, eh ? Quite an 
expert at killing, isn’t he ? He tried to reduce that little dog 
of yours to pulp—and by the same token he’d have done the 
same to Pixie and me if my wife didn’t happen to be the 
world’s second-best driver.”’ 

“You being the world’s best, I suppose?” asked Joy, 
as she arrived at the gate. ‘‘ Here’s your Scottie, lady, scared 
out of its poor little wits, but otherwise intact. You ought 
to do something about that husband of yours—if he is your 
husband.” 

“Yes, he’s my husband, God help me!” muttered the 
woman, casting a frightened glance at the now stirring 
figure which sprawled in an untidy heap on the grass. ‘‘ Go ! 
Oh, please go | You don’t know how violent he can be . . is 

“ We've fad a pretty good sample,” interrupted Conquest. 
‘“‘ Don’t worry, ma’am. I can be violent, too. My own sample 
ought to have told you that.” 

He gave his attention to the big man, who was now 
rising unsteadily to his feet. The woman, clutching the 
Scottie to her breast, her pale, lined face twitching with 
apprehension, took a few stumbling backward steps, as 
shour instinctively getting away from the danger zone. 
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A deep-throated growl came from her husband as he 
drew himself up to his full height. His figure was tall, 
broad-shouldered and gaunt, clothed in a stained and dis- 
reputable suit of faded blue, with baggy trousers and reefer 
jacket. He was collarless, and a greasy peaked cap was still 
reposing at an angle on his grizzled head. His face might 
have been chiselled in granite ; it was hard-set, remorseless, 
mahogany-coloured, with deep, craggy lines. Vicious eyes, 
pale blue and like those of a snake, turned on the athletic 
young man who had so surprisingly knocked him cold. His 
huge and horny hands clasped and unclasped as he made as 
if to take Conquest by the throat. 

“T shouldn’t try anything like that, old-timer,” said the 
Desperado easily. 

“You bloody young swab ! ” roared the big man. “ Inter- 
fere between husband and wife, would you? My God! I'll 
break you in two. . .” 

“You'll pardon me,” interrupted Conquest, his voice edged 
with frost. “I interfered because I have strong objections 
to my wife and me spending the next six months in hospital— 
or being dumped in the nearest mortuary. By throwing 
the dog under our wheels you might have killed the taree of 
us. It wasn’t funny. It was damned dangerous. Which 
makes it very much my business.” 

““ Curse your jib, you attacked me without warning . . .” 

“ Let’s get this thing straight,” said Conquest, turning 
to the woman. “‘ This man, if you can call him a man, is 
your husband ? ” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, still clutching the Scottie to her 
bosom and turning her frightened eyes on the big man. 

Captain John Trafford . . . I don’t think he really meant 
to harm the dog . . .” 

" Listen, dear lady; you’re only saying that because 
you re afraid of what he’ll do after I’ve gone,” interrupted 
Norman. ‘“‘ You needn’t be afraid. I don’t like to see any 
woman afraid. This affair is my concern because your 
husband did his best to kill young Pixie—my wife, here. 
hide he’s got against the dog I don’t know; it doesn’t 
matter." 


“Oh, doesn’t it?” roared Captain Trafford. “ I’ve 
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warned her again and again to keep the blasted little mongrel 
out of my way—l’ve told her to get rid of it. Tore my 
slippers to bits, it did, and I’m not standing that kind of 
treatment from any dirty, smelly, cross-breed terrier.” 

“It’s a pity about your slippers,” said Conquest coldly. 
“A feeble enough excuse, my friend, for endangering the 
lives of passing motorists. From now on you'll leave that 
dog alone.” 

Captain John Trafford took a step forward, his face 
working with fury, his gnarled hands outstretched and 
half-clutching. Yet, for some reason, he paused when he 
was within a foot or two of his icily-calm opponent. Mrs. 
Trafford was looking at Conquest with mingled wonder and 
admiration—although fear still lurked in her troubled eyes. 

“ By the great hookey!” bellowed the big man. “ Are 
you threatening me ? ” 

“ It’s what I’m doing nothing else but,” retorted Norman, 
nodding. ‘“‘ Your quarrel with your wife has nothing to do 
with me, but get this, and get it good.” He moved nearer, 
and looked Trafford straight in the eye. “ Lay a hand on 
this Scottie again and I’ll come back and knock your teeth 
through the top of your head. Clear?” Ignoring the 
enraged man’s mouthings, he took a card from his wallet 
and gave it to Mrs. T'rafford. ‘‘ Here’s my name and address, 
ma’am. If you have any more trouble about your dog just 
send me a wire and I’ll come straight down.” 

She took the card as though dazed, and muttered a few 
words of thanks. Her husband, hitherto held in check by 
something in Conquest’s bearing and manner, now threw 
caution to the winds and hurled himself bodily at the 
Desperado. A foolish thing to do, as anybody who knew 
Conquest could have told him. There was a slight thudding 
of impacting bodies, and the next moment Captain John 
‘Trafford went clear over Conquest’s head, soaring well, to 
land in the middle of the hedge. 

“ Sorry, Mrs. Trafford, but there was nothing else . . . 

Norman paused. The woman, with the Scottie in her 
arms, was running frantically towards the house. ‘There 
was a great sound of crashing twigs, and the big man 
eneeged from the hedge with blood running from half a 
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dozen scratches . . . and for the first time he was looking 
scared. 

“By God!” he panted. “ How did you do that ?” 

“Merely a neat little rough-house trick I learned on the 
’Frisco waterfront,” explained Conquest. ‘“‘ You won't 
forget what I told you about the dog, will you?” — 

Leaving Captain Trafford opening and shutting his 
misshapen mouth like a codfish thrown up on a storm-swept 
beach, he took Joy by the arm and led her back to the car. 
They drove away... 

‘ An interesting little interlude, Pixie.”’ 

“You wouldn’t really go back, would you ? ” 

“ Yes, if she sent me a wire,”’ said Norman grimly. ‘“ Not 
that she’s likely to do any such thing. I rather think I put 
the fear of God into that hulking bully.” 

““T wonder,”’ said Joy thoughtfully. “Ugh! That poor 
woman! I feel uncomfortable and .. . responsible. If 
anything happens to her now it’ll be our fault.” 

“Don’t be a young chump! What did you expect me to 
do? Hand him a vote of thanks for doing his best to kill 
us? By the way,” said Conquest, pressing her arm, “ that 
was a lovely piece of driving, sweetheart. It was a sticky 
moment, and even now I don’t know how you avoided 
turning us over in the ditch.” 

She was not listening . . . 

‘“ Did you see her eyes, Norman ?”’ she asked, troubled. 
‘‘ And her pale face ? All those lines . . . I’ll bet he’s led 
her a hell of a life for years.” 

“ That imagination of yours again! She’s probably had 
all sorts of other troubles that we know nothing about. He 
may not be responsible at all.” 

“ But you saw him .. .” 

_ Tsaw him in a blazing temper, after he’d had a row with 
his wife about his chewed-up slippers,” interrupted Con- 
quest. “ Men of his type—obviously a retired sea captain 
of the tough old school—do get violent when they’re in a 
temper. It’s quite likely that he’s a genial old bird most 
times. Anyhow, let’s forget him.” 

“ Easy. But I don’t think I'll forget her.” 

And for some time Joy drove in thoughtful silence. It 
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was not until they had by-passed Ipswich, and were on the 
Saxmundham road, that she recovered her normal sunny 
composure. She was agog with curiosity and anticipation 
when Norman told her to branch off at a certain fork. The 
road along which they now purred was a quiet country lane. 

** How far ?” she asked. 

** About a couple of miles. I’ll tell you when.” 

The lane turned and twisted, and there were high hedges 
on either side, with an occasional wood or spinney. ‘They 
did not pass a living soul during that short ride, and there 
was no sign of human habitation. 

“This is it,” said Conquest suddenly. ‘ Right here.” 

She stopped the car in wonder. The spot was the loneliest 
they had yet struck. On one side open meadows leading 
down to a willow-lined stream, and on the other side a 
compact little wood, with the trees crowding to the very 
road’s edge. 

‘“* But there’s nothing here!” protested Joy. “ You are 
mean, Norman! Fooling me like this . . .” 

“Who's fooling you?” he chuckled. “ Better drive the 
car on to the grass verge—it’s just wide enough.” She did 
so, and they got out. “ Better lock her up, as you won’t be 
needing her for another hour at least.” 

He led the way into the wood, and she followed more agog 
than ever. There was no defined footpath, and she found 
herself stumbling through undergrowth, and over hidden 
roots, in her exasperating cavalier’s wake. Half the time 
their feet were sinking into deep leaf-mould. The foliage 
overhead was so thick that they were in semi-darkness, for 
the evening was now well advanced. 

‘““T don’t like this at all,” said Joy breathlessly. “If I 
were some blonde, and almost a stranger to you, I’d be 
scared out of my wits. You don’t lure girls into dense woods 
just to show them wild plants ! ”’ 

“I ought to resent that remark . . . 

“ And where,”’ asked Joy, ‘“‘ is Much Kissing ? ” 

“ As a matter of fact it’s a sleepy little village about two 
miles away—not on the road we came at all,” replied Con- 
quest. “ Ah, this is more like it.”’ 

As he spoke he broke through a final patch of undergrowth 
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and stood still. Joy joined him. She found herself looking 
at the rear of a picturesque, thatched roofed country cottage. 
The back garden, which intervened, was untidy and uncared 
for. 

‘“‘'There’s another country lane on the other side of the 
cottage,” explained Norman. “ For reasons which I will 
explain presently I thought it inadvisable to approach in the 
ordinary way.” 

“* You didn’t want me to be seen, eh ? ” asked Joy, hitting 
the bull’s-eye. “H’m! More sinister than ever!” 

They went through the garden and reached the back 
door of the cottage. Inside, after Conquest had unlocked 
the door, Joy found herself inspecting a neat little kitchen ; 
a very brief inspection, for her arm was seized and she was 
taken through into the front room. 

It was a typical cottage parlour, with low ceiling and 

absurdly small windows. Most unhygenic. The windows 
were completely covered by lace curtains, so that prying eyes 
from without were unable to see within. Joy, looking out 
of one of the windows, saw a small front garden with a rustic 
gate leading on to a country lane. Some little way down 
this lane were two other country cottages. 
_ “ T get it,” said Joy. “ If you had driven up to the front 
in the ordinary way, the people in these cottages down the 
road would have seen us .. . But why, Norman? Why 
all this mysterious . . .” 

Half turning, she paused. She found that she had been, 
speaking to herself. Conquest was nowhere to be seen. 

‘“ Hey! Norman!” shouted Joy. 

(3 Not so loud, ass!”’ came his voice from somewhere 
upstairs. “ Do you want the whole neighbourhood to hear 
you? I’ll be down in half a tick.” 

More puzzled than ever, she took a further look round 
the room. The furniture was old-fashioned, but comfortable : 
there was a bookcase filled with books—and most of. the 
books, she was surprised to see, were works on entomology 
and ornithology. A shabby old sports coat, which might have 
looked well on a scarcecrow, but which Norman’s broad 
Shoulders would never have condescended to grace, was 
lying on the back of an easy-chair. On a side table there were 
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some objects which Joy recognised as specimen boxes ; and 
a couple of butterfly nets were leaning against the wall. 

“So he rented this place from a bug-hunter,” mused 
Joy, her curiosity at fever pitch. ‘“‘ Or is the bug-hunter 
still here ? Looks like it . . .” 

She broke off to make an adjustment to her left stocking, 
the seam of which was a little out of true. In order to do 
this she lifted her skirt and her nimble fingers got busy on 
the suspenders. 

“A pretty leg, if I may say so, my dear,” came a soft, 
approving voice from the doorway. “I rather like those 
pink panties, too... .’ 

“Oh!” gasped Joy, dropping her skirt and swinging 
round. 

In the doorway stood a bent-backed figure in baggy 
flannel trousers and open-necked shirt and faded old 
blazer. He was elderly, with a mop of fuzzy hair and big 
horn-rimmed spectacles. Joy, looking at the figure in 
startled surprise, suddenly gave vent to another breathless 
aa ! You fool!” 

“ Well, well! You spotted me too easily.” 

“Of course I spotted you. You're not wearing any 
disguise. You've only fuzzed up your hair and changed its 
colour to a dirty grey.’’ She regarded him blankly. ‘‘ My 
only hat! You Sook too comic ! What’s the big idea? Why 
this musical comedy act ? ”’ 

“Musical comedy act, nothing,” said Norman, with 
dignity. ‘‘ Take a good look at Professor Ignatius Tuck, of 
Myrtle Cottage, Much Kissing, Suffolk. He moved into 
this dump nearly a month ago and he’s already well known 
to the postman, the milkman, and various other worthies 
in the village.” 

Joy sat down, gurgling with laughter. 

“A it’s a wonderful get-up, really—so effective, and yet 
so simple,” she said, between gurgles. “ I only recognised 
you because I was half expecting something of the sort. Now 
I understand all that back-door stuff. It wouldn’t have looked 
well for Professor Nauseous Tuck to take innocent young 
girls into his bachelor cottage.” 

D.M. B 
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“ Tpnatius, fathead—not nauseous.” 

“Well, you look nauseous. Positively loathsome, in 
fact.” 

‘““As bad as that? I’ve been kidding myself that I 
presented the appearance of a harmless, doddering old 
butterfly chaser,” he said regretfully. “ Have you ever 
chased butterflies, young Pixie? I give you my word, it’s 
grim. Perverse isn’t the word. The blighting little brutes 
go out of their way to lead you into hidden ditches and thorny 
bramble clumps . . .” 

“Well, what do you expect them to do? They’re not 
anxious to get into your beastly net . . .” She broke off 
and became serious. “ You! A butterfly hunter! I just 
can’t believe it, Norman. What’s the gag?” 

“Roughly about twenty thousand quid.” 

“‘ What the dickens . . .” 

“Come upstairs.” 

“ ‘Butal- don tesee; a. er 

“You will.” 

Silencing her protests he took her up the narrow, steep 
stairway and led her into the front bedroom. Her woman’s 
eye immediately noted that the bed was nicely made and 
that it looked comfortable. He took her across to the little 
window, which was curtained similarly to the windows 
downstairs. In the gathering dusk she could see vaguely 
across an expanse of noble parkland, with graceful trees 
growing singly or in clumps. He pointed to a big house 
which was just visible in the far distance to the left. 

“One of England’s stately homes, my sweet,” he 
murmured. “ Cheddington Hall, the ancestral home of the 
earls of Cheddington . . .” 

“ But now occupied by a walking disease named Roderick 
Banner ? ” 

“You catch on quick,” he nodded. ‘“ Yes; dear old 
Roddy has lived there for years. He’s a millionaire, and can 
afford it. ‘The present Earl of Cheddington, poor bloke, has 
to make do with a London flat.” 

g I still don't see.a7 

I’m a patient guy, Pixie, and I’m painstaking almost to 
the point of fastidiousness,” continued Norman. “ Roderick 
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Banner is rich, as I have just said, and he has lots of servants, 
and my intentions towards him are frankly criminal.” 

“* Criminal ! ” 

“'That’s what I said. This pestilence at Cheddington 
Hall has been on my list for a couple of years; he’s a 
merciless shark, although he lives the life of a philanthropic 
country gentleman. Oh, yes, I’ve collected all the dope on 
Roderick Banner. He deals in blackmail; he derives a 
lucrative income from hideous and unmentionable interests 
in South America . . . and he deals in precious stones.” 

Joy understood the significance of his slight pause. 

‘'That’s where you come in, eh?” 

“ That,” replied Conquest, “‘ is where I come in. I have 
already established myself in this neck of the woods—after 
spending several weeks in familiarising myself with intimate 
details of Banner’s activities. During the next three or four 
weeks I’m going to consolidate my position as a harmless, 
inoffensive professor of entomology, whose main interest in 
life is the hunting and pin-sticking of butterflies and moths.” 

He lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply. 

“ At infrequent intervals—about once a month—an agent 
comes down to Cheddington Hall carrying a big consign- 
ment of precious stones. He’s due again in about three 
weeks, and when he arrives I’m going to give myself the 
pleasure of walking into Roddy’s library and lifting the 
entire consignment. There’ll be difficulties, of course. The 
house is full of burglar alarms, and there’s a safe in that 
library which would not disgrace a bank vault. But I’m 

oing to lift that ice—and lift it right in front of Banner’s 

ulging eyes. It'll be a very sweet moment, Pixie.”’ 

e already knew the geography of Cheddington Hall and 
its grounds by heart ; he knew every flower-bed, every path, 
every window. With his butterfly net and his innocuous 
manner, he meant to show himself openly to everybody 
connected with the Hall—and when the right moment came 
he would make sure that no suspicion could fall upon the 
footling Professor Tuck. 

“It’s robbery, Norman,” said Joy slowly. 

“ Barefaced.”’ 

“ But I thought . . .” She paused. 


~ 
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‘That I was becoming respectable?” he chuckled. 
“When I become respectable, chicken, you can write me off 
as a has-been. Not that I agree with you for a moment— 
about this binge being robbery. ‘Taking the stuff away 
from the Banner murrain will be an act of pure justice. I 
know exactly where to dispose of the boodle, with no ques- 
tions asked, and I reckon to net about twenty thousand quid, 
as I said.” 

‘“‘ But we don’t need the money. You’ve been collecting 
the stuff in sackfuls for years . . .” 

“How can you be so dumb, so beautiful, and so brainy 
all at the same time ? ” wondered Conquest. “ It’s not the 
money I’m interested in, ass. I’m going to do this for the 
sheer pleasure of wiping a human ulcer off the public scene. 
My intentions towards Roddy go much further than relieving 
him of his ice, as you'll see in due course. Meanwhile you 
can be thinking up some useful ways of disposing of the 
twenty thousand—always reserving my ten per cent. Now, 
what about that cup of tea?” 

She busied herself in the kitchen, and presently they were 
sitting down to a cosy little meal. Norman drew heavy 
curtains and switched on a softly-shaded light. 

“Electricity and everything—as you found out when 
you switched on the kettle,” he remarked. ‘“ Surprising 
how even the most remote rural districts are now getting the 
uice.”” 

“What about a telephone ? ” 

““ Now you’re asking too much. No telephone, darling. 
But don’t worry ; I’ll drop you a line every other day. And 
when you write to me don’t forget to address your letters to 
Professor Ignatius 'Tuck.”’ 

“I don’t like the idea of you muddling along by yourself 
for three whole weeks,” objected Joy. ‘“ Who’s going to do 
your cooking? What about the housework? And your 
washing ? ” . 

He chuckled. 

“ If you’re thinking that I’ve hired some innocent village 
maiden, and a blonde at that, to come in and ‘ do’ for me, 
you're right off the rails,” he said, patting her hand. “ I’m 
quite capable of preparing my own meals and doing my own 
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chores. I shall be out most of the day, anyway, chasing 
these wretched butterflies.” 

She was still looking a littled troubled when, twenty 
minutes later, they made their way through the wood at the 
back of the cottage in total darkness. They found the Alvis 
saloon as they had left it, and no living soul was within sight. 

“Hop in, Pixie, and drive straight off,” said Conquest. 
“It’s not very late, and some of the local farm hands may 
be along at any moment.” 

“ It’s a funny thing, but I keep thinking about that poor 
Mrs. Trafford,” said Joy, as she slid nimbly behind the 
driving-wheel. ‘‘ That ex-sea captain is an awful brute, 
Norman, and there’s no telling what he’ll do.” 

“Forget her, and forget him,” he advised. “ It was only 
a passing incident, and we’re not likely to see or hear 
anything more of that precious couple.” 

Wrong, Desperado. You’re going to have a spot of 
hectic trouble with Captain John before you’re able to get on 
with this Banner picnic. .. . 


CHAPTER TWO 
ROUGH-HOUSE 


Grorce PicKeERING laughed with mingled concern and 
amusement. 

“ No need to look so scared, dear.”’ 

“1 can’t help it, George,” said the girl who sat by his 
side. ‘ I just am scared.” 

She was slim and dark-haired, and she pressed closer to 
her fiancé’s side as the modest little coupe purred its way 
along the winding, leafy Suffolk road. Lovely wooded hills 
mounted charmingly on either hand, and there were 
occasional glimpses of creeper-decorated cottages. ‘The warm 
afternoon sunshine was splashing fancy patterns through 
the trees on to the roadway and grass-covered banks. 

George cast a quick, half-anxious glance at his companion, 
and his pulses raced. Never had Elizabeth Trafford looked 
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prettier than now, in her simple summer frock, and with 
her brown eyes charged with anxiety. 

“My hat, you do look scared, too!” said George, with 
a sudden laugh. ‘‘ Dash it, Elizabeth, old thing, I’m sure 
you’re worrying yourself about nothing. Your old man 
can’t be such a man-eating ogre as you paint him. And, 
after all, he asked you to bring me to tea to-day, didn’t 
het." 

«se No.” 

«“ No ? ”» 

“He ordered me,” said the girl, creeping even closer, 
and holding securely to his arm. “‘ Oh, George, you don’t 
know my dad! I’m terrified of him and his sudden out- 
bursts. If he doesn’t like you at first sight he’ll tell you so 
epee to your face, and probably order you out of the 

ouse.”’ 

“ Well, I’m ready to risk it,’’ said George lightly. “I 
must say you conjure up a grim and sinister picture. Young 
suitor, meeting stern parent for first time, fails to impress 
same, and is booted out on his neck! ” 

““ Please, George,” she pleaded. “‘ You just won’t realise 
how serious it is |” 

“Of course I won’t, you silly young pimple,” retorted 
George, laughing. “‘ What a juggins you are for making 
all this to-do! After all, what is there in it ? What can the 
old crab object to? I’m healthy, average-looking as young 
men go, and I’m not a bad engineer. Anyhow, my income is 
comfortable, and I’ve enough savings to provide us with a 
decent little home. What’s more, I’ve actually got a house. 
What more can any reasonable parent expect ? ” 

“ I know, darling. It seems silly. But I’ve always been 
terrified of Dad, and I’m so . . . so uncertain. I would 
never go back to that awful house—never—if it wasn’t for 
mother. She’s put up with it for years, poor dear, and I 
suppose she’s used to him.” 

George made no comment. It was not the first time that 
Elizabeth had painted a forbidding picture of her home. 
She herself lived with a bachelor-girl friend in Ipswich, 
where she earned a living as secretary to the senior partner 
in a big engineering firm. It was on a visit to this firm that 
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George had first met her ; he himself held a good job with 
another engineering firm in Colchester. 

During the last three months he had spent all his leisure 
time with Elizabeth, and when they had become formally 
engaged the girl had told her mother on one of her infre- 
quent week-ends at home. Now, at last, George himself was 
going down to Spinney House, the lonely, rural home 
of the formidable and ogre-like Captain John Trafford. 
It was only during recent years that Elizabeth and her 
mother had lived in this rustic Suffolk retreat; previous 
to that Captain Trafford had spent nearly all his years at 
sea. 

“Dad wasn’t too bad before he retired,” Elizabeth had 
once told George. ‘ I scarcely knew him then ; he had his 
own ship out in the South Seas, and when at last he came to 
England to retire he was like a stranger to me. Oh, how I 
wish he had never come back! He used to send money to 
mother pretty regularly, and we were comfortable enough 
in our little house in Harwich. Then he retired, bought 
Spinney House, and . . . and mother and I have lived in 
fear of him ever since.” 

““ When you were old enough to earn your own living you 
cleared out, I suppose ?”’ 

“It was he who cleared me out. I can hear him now, 
George. ‘ Out you go, my lass! There’s no room for ladies 
in my family! I can’t afford to keep idlers, and you'll either 
get a job or I'll dismiss the housemaid and make you do her 
work!’ I was glad enough to get away, but it was worse 
for poor mother after I had gone.”’ 

At first George had been amused by the girl’s reluctance 
to speak of her home life ; but agrarg as they had become 
more friendly and intimate, she had told him everything. 
He could not help thinking privately that she had allowed her 
sea-dog of a father to become an obsession. It was natural 
that a man who had spent most of his life on the high seas 
should be a rough customer. George was glad that Captain 
Trafford had “ ordered ” his daughter to bring her fiancé to 
Spinney House for inspection. ‘The sooner such an ordeal 
was over the better .. . 

“ Here we are,”’ said Elizabeth suddenly. ‘‘ You can just 
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see the house through the trees ; you'll find a ramshackle 
gate a little farther on.” 

There was nothing forbidding-looking about the place on 
a sunny afternoon; the glimpse of the house was quite 
charming. There were dense plantations adjoining—the 
spinney, no doubt, from which the house derived its name. 
When George stopped the car outside the rotting gate he 
found the short drive thickly overgrown with grass and 
weeds ; so much so, in fact, that the whole place wore an 
abandoned look. 

““Now for the Big Ordeal,” said George lightly, as he 
hopped out of the car. ‘“‘ Buck up, old girl! Nothing to be 
scared about.” | 

They went up the worn, narrow path which ran alongside 
the neglected drive. The distance to the house was not great, 
and the building itself, at close-quarters, proved to be of 
Elizabethan design, with twisted chimneys, one of which was 
leaning ominously. The walls were mottled with ugly 
patches of decay, and here and there creepers seemed to be 
struggling to cover the unsightliness. George could imagine 
that during the winter months this old house would be 
dismal in the extreme. There was something unwholesome 
in its appearance even on this bright, warm summer’s 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Trafford was evidently on the look-out, for the 
great front door, deep in the recesses of a rustic wood porch, 
was opened by a neat-looking maidservant as George and 
Elizabeth approached. George had taken care to arrive 
prompt to the minute. The old man should have no excuse 
for censuring him on the score of unpunctuality ! 

“It’s nice to see you here again, miss,” said the maid, 
who was a strongly-built, middle-aged woman of rugged 
aspect. “ Good afternoon, sir,” she added, with a friendly 
and approving smile at George. ‘“ Your mother is in the 
drawing-room, miss.” 

_Everything, apparently, was being done with formal 
dignity. ‘The maid led the way across the gloomy hall, and 
George bent his face down towards Elizabeth’s ear. 

: She seemed to recognise me,” he whispered. 

Yes, I sent her your photograph. Ellen’s a dear, and 
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if it wasn’t for her I’d never leave mother alone. She’s the 
only person Dad has never dared to bully.” 

There was no time for further confidences. They were 
ushered into the low-ceilinged drawing-room with its faded, 
comfortless furniture. George was introduced to Mrs. 
‘Traftord, who welcomed him cordially. The faded look 
which had been so noticeable to Norman and Joy was 

artially concealed by a discreet application of make-up. 

he was dressed with prim, old-fashioned neatness, but her 
haggard features and greying hair told of a hard life. It 
seemed to George, as he submitted her to a discreet inspec- 
tion, that her melancholy eyes were uneasy with a lurking 
and only half-concealed terror. 

Before he could exchange a dozen words with her the 
sound of a slamming door brought Mrs. Trafford to a stop in 
the middle of a sentence, and she compressed her lips so 
tightly that they became white. 

“Your father is coming, Elizabeth.” 

In her voice there was a note, almost a warning. In- 
voluntarily her fingers clasped and unclasped. George 
turned expectantly to the door, his heart beating a little 
faster than usual. What manner of man was this, who could 
cause his wife to blanch at his very approach, and his 
daughter to reveal fear at the mention of his name ? 

Captain John Trafford came into the room abruptly. He 
stood there, just inside the door, surveying George Pickering 
with a cold, searching glare from head to toe. It was a most 
uncomfortable scrutiny for the young man. . . and just 
as uncomfortable, perhaps, for the girl and her mother. 

“ Urrrrh!”’ said Captain Trafford. 

It was a non-committal exclamation, a grunt, and his voice 
was deep and rough, in full keeping with his appearance. 
George waited, rather at a loss. 

“ So you're the young feller who wants to marry my girl ? ” 
said Captain John, advancing into the room. “ Welcome to 
Spinney House, lad.” His face broke into a crooked smile. 
“Make yourself at home. Julia, better start pouring out the 
tea. None for me, though. Filthy stuff!” 

The hand which George took was huge and horny, and 
felt like the hind leg of a horse ; he was glad when the iron 
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grip was relaxed. Captain Trafford lowered himself into one 
of the easy-chairs, sprawling like some ungainly animal. _ 

“This sort of thing pleases the womenfolk,” he said 
disdainfully, as he cruel eyes turned upon George again. 
“‘ Personally I’ve no use for such fal-de-lals. I’m not asking 
you to excuse my appearance, either, for I’m master in my 
own house. I’m a rough man and I’m not ashamed of my 
roughness. Go ahead with your tea-drinking and I'll watch. 
Meanwhile you can be telling me something about yourself. 
If you’re going to marry my Elizabeth I’ll need to know 
more about you.” 

George was beginning to think that Elizabeth had 
exaggerated—as he had always supposed. Her father was 
rough, certainly, but he seemed reasonable. He had spent 
most of his life on his own trading schooner, working between 
the Australian ports and the South Sea Island groups. Such 
a man would naturally be out of his element in an English 
country house. 

‘“ ve nothing to hide, sir,” said George, sitting forward. 
“I’m very much in love with your daughter, and I want 
to marry her as soon as it can be arranged. I expect she’s 
told you of my plans... ” 

He went into details ; he spoke of the little house he had 
bought on the outskirts of Ipswich; of his work and his 
prospects. The big man listened in silence, nodding occa- 
sionally. It was plain to see that both mother and daughter 
were on tenterhooks ; and equally plain that they were 
relieved by Captain John’s ready acceptance of George into 
the family. 

_As a tea-party it was not much of a success, and George, 
like many another young man in similar circumstances, was 
glad to get the ordeal over. He could see relief in Elizabeth’s 
eyes when their glances happened to meet. There could be 
no mistaking the approval in Trafford’s grunt when George 
mentioned the figure of his income. 

“ Well, I’m not a man to stand in the way of his children,” 
said the captain gruffly, at length. ‘‘ You seem a steady lad, 
and I’ve nothing against you. What of your folks ? ” 

_ My father has been dead for some years, sir. I live 
with my mother and a couple of spinster aunts. My Aunt 
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Ethel, by the way, is fairly rich, and I believe I figure rather 
largely in her will,” he added with a smile. ‘‘ But that’s 
neither here nor there.” 

“ Don’t you believe it!” said Trafford promptly. “ It’s 
an important point, and a good one. I’m glad to hear that 
you're coming into money later.” 

“Aunt Ethel dotes on me rather a lot,” said George 
with a smile. “‘ You see, she was in Sydney with my parents 
when I was born. . .” 

“ Sydney?” broke in Captain Trafford, rising abruptly 
to his feet. “ Then you’re Australians?” 

“No, sir. My father, although in business in Australia, 
was an Englishman.” 

“ Business ? What kind of business?” ‘The old man 
seemed suddenly suspicious, and his glare was malevolent. 
“What did you say your name was? Pickering ? My God! 
It never occurred to me . . .” He broke off. “‘ What was 
your father’s name ? Out with it!” 

George looked startled. 

‘* Does it matter ?”’ he asked, while Elizabeth’s eyes filled 
with sudden apprehension. “‘ My father had the same name 
as me—George Bulmer Pickering . . .” 

“ Bulmer Pickering |!” 

The words came from Captain Trafford’s lips in a roaring 
snarl, and he moved forward with the ferocity of a tiger. Mrs. 
Trafford uttered a sharp cry and dropped her teacup. 
George stared in bewilderment at the animal-like figure 
which towered over him. The old man’s face had gone 
purple with fury, and he was quivering in every limb. 

‘Get out !’’ he thundered, pointing to the door. 

“ Here, Isay .. .” 

“ Get out of this house before I throw you out!” 

“ Dad!” cried Elizabeth, springing up and running to 
George’s side. 

“Take it easy, old thing,’ 
to speak calmly. ‘“‘ There must be some mistake . . . 

“Get out!” bellowed Captain Trafford, his fury trans- 
forming him into an object of such beast-like aspect that 
George was both amazed and horrified. “Get out! [I’m 
not going to have the son of a swindler,in my family!” 


’ said George, forcing himself 


) 
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George recoiled, his face as white as a sheet. 

“ Steady, sir. . .” he began. 

“Bah! Do you deny that you are the son of Bulmer 
Pickering, the man who bolted from Sydney sixteen years 
ago?” demanded the old man harshly. “Ah! That’s 
brought the colour back to your face, hasn’t it? I was in 
Sydney at the time, and I know all about it! The news- 
papers were full of the dirty business. Bulmer Pickering 
vanished from Sydney four days before the Pickering Steel 
Corporation crashed, beggaring hundreds of innocent 
people.” 

“But, Dad!” Elizabeth tried to seize her father’s arm. 
“ George has told me all about this, and mother knows, too.” 

““T don’t care what he has told,” snarled the captain, 
shaking her hand free. “ He’s not a fit man to be your 
husband. He’s the son of a swindler.” 

“That’s not true,” said George fiercely. ‘“ My mother 
always swore that father left Sydney honestly, his one object 
being to raise money to save the company. There was some 
mystery about his disappearance, and it was never cleared up. 
Besides, is it my fault? ”’ he added passionately. ‘‘ Why 
blame me? I was only ten years old at the time . . .” 

‘“ Are you leaving this house of your own accord, or shall 
I lay hands on you?” roared Captain Trafford, his fingers 
crooked in readiness to grip. ‘‘ Out you go! Not another 
word, or I'll throw you through the window.” 

‘ If you'll give me five minutes . . .” 

Trafford was evidently a man of his word, for with a 
bellow of animal-like rage he hurled himself at the visitor. 
His fury seemed to be far in excess of the needs of the 
situation. He was like a madman, and before George could 
put up a hand to defend himself the thing was done. 

With one tremendous heave Captain Trafford, amid the 
screams of the women, lifted George clean off his feet, swung 
him round, and sent him hurtling bodily through the closed 
window. ‘The crash of shivering glass and splintering 
woodwork was unnerving in that peaceful setting. George 
was tough enough in the ordinary way, but he had had no 
chance of defending himself—and still had none. For his 
head struck the flagstone path outside, rendering him dizzy, 
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Even while he was trying to struggle to his feet, bleeding 
from a dozen cuts, Trafford leaped through the jagged 
opening like an ungainly gorilla. 

‘““ Now!” he panted savagely. 

_ Mrs. Trafford and Elizabeth screamed afresh, for it was 
not the first time they had seen the captain in one of his 
uncontrollable rages. ‘There was a very good reason for that 
haunting dread which eternally lurked in the older woman’s 
eyes. 

With a brutal blow, Captain Trafford knocked George 
senseless. It was a punch delivered with cruel force on the 
young man’s left temple. It was not for nothing that the 
old sea-dog had been named “ Tiger ” Trafford from Bris- 
bane to Tahiti. With one horny hand he grasped the scruff 
of George’s collar, and, still bellowing with rage, he dragged 
his victim along the side of the house and down the drive 
to the gate. With brute strength he lifted the inanimate form 
and hurled it bodily into the road. 

By this time Elizabeth, at least, had recovered from her 
initial terror. She ran to the gate, heedless of everything 
and everybody except George. She believed in that dreadful 
moment that her father might kill him... Her example 
brought her mother to her senses, and she, too, ran out of 
the house. When they reached the ramshackle gate, Captain 
Trafford was striding off towards the adjoining spinney. He 
was cursing insanely, and he only paused for a moment to 
look back and point a gnarled forefinger. 

“ Bring him back on this property and I'll kill him!” 
he threatened. ‘‘ As for you, my girl, I'll talk to you later. 
I might do you a hurt now!” 

Elizabeth took not the slightest notice. She vaulted the 
gate with athletic agility, her mother following by the more 
orthodox method. They found George senseless on the 
dusty road, and it spoke volumes for the girl’s presence of 
mind that she did not faint. For George looked dreadful 
with his face streaming with blood and begrimed with dirt. 
~ “ Poor boy—poor boy!” wailed Mrs. ‘Trafford. ‘‘ Oh, 
Elizabeth, you shouldn’t have brought him. I was afraid ! 
I was dreadfully afraid! And your father’s not over his 


temper yet... . 
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“ Father!” the girl burst out. “ I’ll never acknowledge 
him as my father again! He’s a beast—a dangerous beast ! 
Quick, Mother! We can’t leave George lying here, and we 
daren’t take him back to the house. Can you help me to 
carry him to Mrs. Hume’s cottage ? ” 

Somehow they managed to half carry, half drag George 
down the quiet road to a little thatched cottage which stood 
back among the trees. Mrs. Hume was a kindly old lady 
whose husband ran an old-fashioned carrier’s business. She 
was a calm soul, too, and she seemed in no way surprised 
when she heard what had happened. With commendable 
speed she produced hot water and soft cloth to serve as 
bandages. 

With three women to look after him and bathe his wounds, 
George was in good hands. During the first-aid operations 
he came to himself, and by the time the deeper cuts had 
been bandaged and the smaller ones plastered he was in 
full possession of his wits. His injuries were not nearly as 
serious as Elizabeth had first supposed; but he certainly 
presented a very “‘ wounded-soldier ” effect as he sat in a 
chair sipping the tea which Mrs. Hume had insisted upon 
making. 

“Well, you warned me, old girl,” he said ruefully, with 
an attempt at good humour. “ There’s only one thing for me 
to do. I must go back and talk to your father and make him 
see that his attitude is cock-eyed . . .” 

“No, no!” broke in Mrs. Trafford. 

“ But, look here . . .” 

“You mustn’t go back!” 

“ Hang it, I was unprepared for his attack in the drawing- 
room and I had no chance of defending myself,’’ protested 
George. “I’m not going to let him get away with this rot. 
He'll think I’m an arrant coward if I slink away now.” 

“You mustn’t see him to-day, or to-morrow, either,” 
said Elizabeth earnestly. ‘‘ When he gets into these tempers 
they last for days. Oh, George! I’m so dreadfully sorry ! 
I never dreamed he would know anything about your father.” 

‘* What does it matter about my father ? ” asked George, 
half angrily. ‘‘ Why should I suffer ? If your old man would 
only let me explain . . .” 
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But they persuaded him to give it up. He was in no 
condition to face Captain John Trafford to-day. Privately, 
the mother and daughter were determined that George 
should never face him again. 

Tiger ‘Trafford himself, still raging, vanished into the 
dense plantation which arose from the garden. His temper 
was as black and murderous as ever and his great hands 
were clenched convulsively as he strode along a narrow, 
well-defined pathway which led through the dense thicket. 

“ Bulmer Pickering,” he muttered savagely. ‘‘ The son 
of that man after my daughter! By God, never!” 

He came to an abrupt halt at the foot of a curious ladder 
which hung down from the foliage of a noble oak tree. There 
was a tiny clearing here, with another narrow path leading 
out of it in the direction of the house. Muttering to himself, 
Captain Trafford commenced mounting the ladder with the 
ease of long practice. It was a ship’s accommodation ladder, 
and it led far up into the higher recesses of the old oak. ‘That 
tree was one of the finest in Suffolk—a mighty oak, hundreds 
of years old, and famous for scores of miles around. Since 
Captain Trafford had bought Spinney House the oak tree 
had become more famous still, but in a different way. 

At the end of his climb he reached a crude kind of rustic 
veranda, the outer edge of which was protected by a 
single wooden rail. And here, built with singular ingenuity 
in the very tree-top, was a low, squat wooden hut. It sat 
in the centre of the upper branches, cunningly supported 
by means of innumerable props and stays, which were lashed 
to the hut platform and 'to the living limbs. It had stood the 
test of the strongest gales, so ingeniously had it been 
constructed. , 

Captain Trafford was proud of this eagle’s nest of his. 
He had constructed it with his own hands during his first 
months as owner of Spinney House, copying the idea from 
something he had once seen in the New Hebrides. Up in the 
top of that mighty oak he was isolated completely, in a tiny 
world of his own, a world which was completely to his taste. 

A narrow door stood wide open, and a strange crooning 
voice floated out on the warm evening air. A shadow passed 

“across the captain’s face, making it even more forbidding. 
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Crouching low, he entered the strange hut, which was 
swaying gently to and fro, partly because of the captain’s 
own heavy movements and partly because of the slight wind. 

The interior was even more surprising than the exterior ; 
but any intelligent newcomer would have solved the secret 
of the place at the first glance. For, inside, it presented the 
exact replica of a ship’s cabin, complete with skylight, 
lockers, bunks, and all the usual fitments. Every inch of 
that interior was not merely a copy of the cabin of Captain 
Trafford’s old schooner, but it was constructed from the 
very wood itself. The lockers, the table, the panelling, every 
scrap of furniture, was the same which Tiger Trafford had 
gazed upon, day and night, for thirty-five years. Upon 
retirement he had sworn that no other man should sail his 
ship, and it had been broken up. In this tree-top he still 
had his old home, the home he had always loved. 

At first sight it seemed a mad enough idea ; yet there was 
method in the madness, for even a slight breeze caused the 
cabin to counterfeit the sluggish motion of a ship. When 
a gale raged, the violent rocking of the tree-top, the tossing 
of the cabin, and the hissing sound of leaves and branches 
made the illusion even more realistic. It’s very isolation, too, 
was akin to that of a ship at sea. 

The old sea-dog was unable to sleep in an ordinary 
bedroom. Until he had constructed this retreat he had spent 
weeks of torment, for sleep had come to him only in fitful 
snatches. Every night since, winter and summer, he had 
come out to his tree-top—and, indeed, he spent many of the 
daylight hours in his snug little cuddy. 

As he entered the interior gloom on this occasion, the 
crooning abruptly ceased; a brown-skinned man with a 
mop of black, frizzy hair, and dressed in a shabby old duck 
suit, turned and grinned widely. He was a repulsive-looking 
specimen, with flattened nose, thick lips, and enormous 
misshapen ears. When he grinned his teeth showed hideously, 
for they were blackly discoloured. 

“ You come plenty soon, boss,” he said, his smile suddenly 
vanishing as he saw the captain’s expression. “ Wah! You 
angry with Rao, boss ? ” 

“ Get out !”’ snarled Captain Trafford. 
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A blank expression came into the black man’s eyes. Rao 
was a Solomon Islander, and he had been the captain’s 
“boy” for over fifteen years; he had been brought to 
England at the time of Trafford’s retirement, and he spent 
his hours looking after this strange tree-top hut. He was 
never admitted into the house, and seldom seen by the 
country folk round about. He devoted all his time to his 
uncouth master. Yet, strangely enough, Captain Trafford 
had never been brutal to Rao. He would lift his hand to 
his own wife, but he had never struck his faithful servant. 

Because of this immunity, Rao was unprepared, now, for 
his master’s violence. He had seen the captain in many vile 
tempers, but never had the big man looked so much like 
his namesake as now. No man-eating tiger of the jungle 
could have looked more dangerous. 

“Me get, boss,’ muttered Rao hurriedly. “ Me get!” 

He passed round the other side of the little table. In the 
doorway he paused, his aboriginal face as near to intelligence 
as it had ever been. 

““ Somebody do you no good, boss ? ” 

“Who the hell told you to ask questions ?”’ roared the 
captain, turning on the black with ungovernable fury. 
“ Didn’t you hear me tell you to get out ?” 

“Yes, boss, but me no’ like see you dis way,” said Rao 
eagerly. “ You let Rao get rum, yes ?”’ 

In his anxiety to help, he moved towards a cupboard 
where Captain ‘Trafford ke t a rum bottle—a fatal mistake. 
His master swung upon him with devilish ferocity and 
caught him by the shoulder. 

“When I tell you to get out, you black scum, get !”’ he 
snarled. ‘‘ Answer me back would you ? ” 

With all his strength he heaved Rao round and then 
delivered a right-hand punch which caught the unfortunate 
black man on the point of the jaw. He went hurtling back- 
wards through the open doorway as though struck by a 
battering-ram. A wild scream issued from his lips as the 
guard rail splintered under the force of the impact. 

Rao went hurtling downwards through the tree, bouncing 
from branch to branch, and finally crashing with a dead- 
sounding thud on the hard ground. 

D.M. Cc 
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“ My God!” croaked Captain Trafford, standing on the 
veranda and staring down. “ The black fool!” 

He was sobered in a moment. Breathing heavily, his face 
went livid, and his eyes filled with a sudden fear. With 
clumsy, faltering movements he descended the swaying 
ladder. 

Rao was lying at the foot . . . and Rao was dead. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE HANGING WIFE 


“OH, DEAR!” said Joy. 

She was sitting at the breakfast table in the roof-top 
penthouse of Conquest Court, Park Lane, W.1, and she was 
reading a telegram which had been delivered a few minutes 
earlier. Aunt Susan, who sat opposite, placid and comfort- 
able, clicked her tongue regretfully. 

“It’s from that reckless husband of yours, of course,”’ 
she said, with a knowing glance over the tops of her spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ What sort of trouble is he in this time ? He hasn’t 
been away four days, and he has to send you telegrams . . .” 

“No, darling, it isn’t from Norman,” said Joy thought- 
fully. “ It’s from that woman we met the other day—Mrs. 
Trafford. You remember, I told you all about it.” . 

Miss Susan Bliss looked surprised. ‘‘ Aunt Susan ”’ was 
only a term of affection, for the good lady was Joy’s old 
nurse, and she kept house for Norman and Joy. 

“Mrs. Trafford! I knew the name seemed familiar, 
somehow,” she said. “ It’s in the paper this morning . . .” 

‘‘ What’s in the paper ? Never mind,” said Joy quickly. 
‘“ Pll read it for myself.”’ She took the morning paper, which 
had not hitherto interested her, and caught her breath as 
she read one of the headlines. ‘“‘ Oh, my goodness! So 
that’s what she meant ? How terrible ! ” 

The discarded telegram, lying on the white tablecloth, 
was addressed to Norman Conquest, and it ran as follows : 
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“ Please come. Urgently need your help. Ignore newspaper 
reports. Mrs. fFulia Trafford.” 


The newspaper reports which Norman was urged to ignore 
Were sensational. ‘he pressmen, naturally enough, had made 
the most of the story. There was a long account of the 
tragedy, embellished by many details of Captain John 
Trafford’s queer household and his still queerer habits. A 
tragedy had occurred, and the setting was unique—excellent 
copy for a popular morning newspaper. ‘The old sea-dog’s 
eccentricities were described in full, and the newspaper gave 
an engrossing, if exaggerated, description of the tree-top 
hut. The Tiger’s history was told, too, and there was a 
picturesque story concerning his first meeting with Rao, the 
Solomon Islander. 

‘* Funny how things turn out,” said Joy, in that same 
thoughtful way. “ Norman thought we should never hear or 
see anything of the Traffords again, and I was half inclined 
to agree with him . . . Now this! Only four days after- 
wards |! What a beast that man must be! ”’ 

‘‘ What man, dear ?”’ asked Miss Bliss mildly. 

“The man I was telling you about—this Captain Trafford. 
I wonder why she says—ignore the newspaper reports ? I 
expect she’s alarmed by the veiled hints ; she’s afraid her 
husband will be indicted for murder, and she wants Norman 
to save him. Aren’t women queer ? ”’ 

“Are they?” said Aunt Susan. “ We’re women, and I 
don’t think we’re queer. At least . . .” 

“All right—don’t ‘say it,’’ interrupted Joy, smiling. 
“ Meaning me, of course ? If you think I’m queer because I 
intend to shoot straight off to Norman, go ahead! Because 
that’s what I mean to do. This thing looks pretty hot.” 

She rang a bell, and the other member of the household 
made his appearance—a wiry little man with twinkling 
eyes and a whimsical-looking face with a permanent twist. 
It was leathery, that face, causing it to crease up into a 
thousand tiny wrinkles when he smiled. 

“ The car, Mandy, as soon as you can get get her ready.” 

‘““ She's ready now, ma’am,”’ said Mandeville Livingstone 
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promptly. “ Is it something to do with the guv’nor? Shall 
I be wanted, ma’am? ” 

“* Afraid not this time, Mandy.” 

For a man who had been a tramp half his life, and who 
was now Conquest’s devoted servant, ““ Mandeville Living- 
stone”’ was a high-sounding name; yet, incongruously 
enough, it was his real name, ill as it fitted him. 

Joy walked through the open doors of the spacious 
lounge and out into the sunshine of the summer’s morning. 
For this Spanish style bungalow had been built in the centre 
of the great flat roof of Conquest Court—an extensive area 
protected by a low wall of old-world design. The bungalow 
itself sprawled luxuriously, its two main wings joined by a 
centre section which was practically all glass. White stucco 
walls, red roofing tiles, and green shutters gave the whole» 
place a gay and fresh charm of its own. Right at Joy’s 
feet there was a crazy-paved path ... and flower-beds .. . 
and a complete garden . . . with a swimming pool just 
visible beyond. There was a wonderful vista of Hyde Park 
and London stretching out before Joy’s eyes. 

“Well, it’s a lovely morning, and just right for a ride 
into the country,” said Joy, with a regretful glance at the 
swimming pool. “ I’m dished out of my dip, though.” 

Ten minutes later, after brief preparations, she went into 
the roomy garage and got behind the driving-wheel of her 
Alvis saloon, which was gleaming like black glass. The engine 
was already purring, and Livingstone hovered about with 
a polishing cloth, which he lovingly used on the dazzling 
bodywork, little though it needed the additional polish. 

Joy drove the car into the elevator, and as the doors 
automatically closed she commenced descending. At the 
bottom, doors automatically opened, and she was able to 
drive straight out into the road. Before she had travelled 
twenty yards the doors had closed again, leaving no sign that 
they existed. 

Conquest Court not only contained the delightful bunga- 
low which was Norman’s and Joy’s home, but they jointly 
owned the whole place, and the income from its numerous 
flats was no chicken-feed. Clear evidence, customers, that 
the Desperado was in no need of the Banner boodle. . 
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The journey down into Suffolk was swift and uneventful. 
Joy took the precaution to park her car on the lonely side 
lane, as before. She plunged through the wood and arrived 
at the little thatched Myrtle Cottage to find the back door 
wide open and Conquest sitting at his lunch in the kitchen. 
He looked even more dreamy and innocuous in the full 
daylight, and Joy could not help laughing as she walked in. 

What the devil . . .” he began. 

“ Well, I must say you. do yourself well,” said Joy, as 
she inspected the table. “Is this what you call a frugal 
lunch ? Sizzling steak, new potatoes, peas . . .” 

“Curse it, Pixie, what’s the idea?” he asked, rising 
abruptly to his feet. “ It’s lovely to see you, of course, but 
I warned you not to come . . 

“ [Tm glad to know it’s lovely to see me, although you 
don’t sound like it,”’ she interrupted. “ Haven’t you seen a 
newspaper this morning ie 

“* While I’m down here I’m not interested in newspapers,” 
he said, his moment of annoyance passing as he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. “‘ Well, well! I didn’t realise 
how much I missed that! Glad you came, darling.” He 
kissed her again, making a thorough job of it this time. 
“Well, what’s happened? What is there special in the 
newspapers ? ”’ 

She disentangled herself with some difficulty, tidied her 
hair, and showed him Mrs. Trafford’s telegram and a cutting 
from the newspaper. He read both and then sat on a corner 
of the table, frowning slightly. 

* | had an idea we should hear more of this bird, although 
not so soon,” he commented. “ Evil-tempered blighter, 
isn’t he ? Lives in a tree-top, does he ? We didn’t know that 
when we had that little argument with him. Appropriate, 
of course; gorillas always live in trees. The newspaper 
hints at an accident, but I'll bet Trafford killed this poor 
devil in one of his rages.” 

And Mrs. Trafford wants you to lend a hand,” said 
Joy. ‘‘ As I said to Aunt Susan, aren’t women funny? As 
soon as this brutal husband of hers is in a spot of trouble 
she sends out frantic SOS’s; and because you were ass 
enough to give her your card she sends them to you.” She 
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looked at him interestedly. ‘“‘ I couldn’t phone, too much 
time would have been wasted by writing, so I thought I’d 
pop down and see you. Did I do right?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he replied slowly. ‘I promised to 
help her if there was any further trouble. Not that I expected 
anything like this. Better go along and see her, I suppose ; 
it won’t take long.”’ 

He hurriedly finished his meal, after inviting Joy to help 
herself. She partook of a liberal snack. while he went 
upstairs. Within ten minutes he was down again—his own 
debonair, immaculate self, perfect to the last button in a 
snappy pin-head lounge suit. 

‘| wanted to avoid anything of this sort in broad daylight, 
young Pixie, but it can’t be helped this time,”’ he said, as he 
cautiously emerged from the back door and looked round. 
“Tve taken a lot of trouble to create Professor Ignatius 
Tuck, and I’d hate to have the whole set-up ruined. ‘Things 
are going along very nicely here; I’ve even met the Banner 
blot face to face, and chatted with him—and he doesn’t 
suspect a thing . . . Okay ! Shoot into the wood as quickly 
as you can.” 

They were out of the cottage garden like a couple of 
streaks, and Norman was relieved to find the little lane 
deserted when they emerged from the wood. He breathed 
more freely when they were in the car and driving away. 

It was a comparatively short journey to Spinney House, 
and when they arrived the whole rural countryside was 
sweltering drowsily in the early afternoon sun. The air was 
filled with flitting butterflies and the hum of industrious 
bees, as the two visitors, apparently arriving direct from 
London, walked up the weed-invested drive. The front 
door of the old house was standing wide open, and Conquest 
was surprised to see the daintily clad figure of a young girl 
running out to meet them. Her exquisite freshness and 
beauty were quite out of keeping with the decaying old 
dwelling—which, in spite of the warmth and sunshine, 
looked gloomy. 

“ Are you Mr. Conquest?” asked the girl breathlessly 
as she came to a halt. 

“I’m Mr. Conquest, and this is Mrs. Conquest,” said 
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Norman, regarding her with such interest that Joy half 
regretted her impulsive journey. She hadn’t bargained for 
pretty young girls at Spinney House. Not a blonde, ad- 
mittedly, but she knew from her own experience that Norman 
could quite easily fall for brunettes. 

“Please forgive me for being so abrupt,” said the girl, 
walking beside them as they approached the front door. 
“Tm Elizabeth Trafford. I know that my mother sent you a 
telégram, and I want to get a word with you before you see’ 
‘her. You mustn’t take any notice of what she tells you, 
Mr. Conquest! She’s half crazy .. .” 

“This is very foolish of you, Elizabeth,” interrupted a 
ie calm voice from the doorway. “ Please come in, Mr. 

onquest. You too, my dear. I’m very grateful to you for 
answering my telegram so promptly, and I hope you won’t 
be wasting your time.” 

As Norman looked at the haggard, yet dignified woman, 
he failed to recognise any of the symptoms which her 
daughter had mentioned. Mrs. ‘Trafford was not half crazy ; 
her eyes were filled with a cold, fixed determination .. . and 
that same lurking dread he had seen at their previous meeting. 

Elizabeth realised that she could do no more, and they 
all went into the house—into that shabby drawing-room 
which had been the scene of the previous evening’s shattered 
tea-party. Conquest’s quick eye did not fail to notice the soft, 
new putty round the hastily repaired window. . . . 

“You helped me a few days ago, Mr. Conquest, and I 
know that you are a man of . . . well, unusual talents,”’ 
said Mrs. Trafford carefully. ‘‘ Please understand that what 
I say now is only said after long thought. I am quite calm 
and in my right mind.” She spoke with studied deliberation. 
““My husband has told the police that his servant Rao 
accidentally fell out of the tree-top. He knows nothing of 
my telegram, or that you are here. I want you to prove him 
guilty of murder.” 

Conquest looked at her very hard. 

“ Will you kindly say that again, Mrs. Trafford ? ” 

“ My husband is fooling these local police,’ she continued 
tensely. “‘ They believe his story of an accident. But I 
know that he murdered that poor black man, and he deserves 
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the gallows. I want you to find the necessary evidence to 
convict him.” Be 

There was no hint of agitation or hysteria in her manner, 
and in that mild outburst Conquest glimpsed the years of 
terror which this unfortunate woman had endured. Captain 
Trafford must indeed be an inhuman brute for his wife to 
desire his death on the gallows. 

‘You don’t mean what you say, Mother,” cried Elizabeth 
in a frightened voice. “ Think of the disgrace! The 
publicity . . . the stigma we should have to bear . . .” 

“Tve thought of it all,” interrupted the older woman 
quietly. “‘ But I know that your father is guilty, and he 
should be punished. Why do you defend him, child ? Have 
you forgotten what happened in this very room yesterday ? 
Have you forgotten George ? ” 

“Who,” asked Conquest, “is George ? ” 

“George Pickering, my fiancé,”’ said Elizabeth quickly. 
“* Of course I haven’t forgotten George, Mother. You know 
what I think of Father . . . Or do you? I never want to 
speak to him again. I never want to see him again. But to 
deliberately engineer his arrest—to send him to the very 
gallows . . . Oh, that’s too awful !” 

‘““ Just a minute, young Elizabeth—not so fast,” inter- 
rupted Conquest. “ Your mother has made no suggestion 
that the old ape’s arrest should be ‘ deliberately engineered.’ ” 

“Thank you, Mr. Conquest,” said Mrs. Trafford. “ All 
I want is to see justice done. God knows, I have no illusions 
about my husband. I know the fiendish rage he was in when 
he went up into the tree yesterday, and I believe he de- 
liberately threw his poor servant to the ground. It was no 
accident. It was murder.” 

“In a fiendish rage, was he ?”’ mused Norman. “ It’s 
possible that he biffed this black chappie without any 
intention of pitching him to the ground. That wouldn’t be 
murder, but manslaughter.” 

“Then please make sure, Mr. Conquest, that he’s 
arrested on a charge of manslaughter,” said Mrs. Trafford 
eagerly. “ ‘That would mean prison, wouldn’t it ? Prison for 


years! He deserves it!’ Her voice rose. ‘“ He deserves 
to be punished | ” 
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We do not often see the redoubtable Norman at a loss ; 
but take a look at him now. He hardly knew what to say, or 
what to suggest. Such a commission as this was unprece- 
dented—a woman begging him to secure the evidence which 
would ensure her husband being sent to prison, even to 
death. 

A keen and observant student of human nature, he saw 
before him a woman who had suffered untold terrors. Fear 
. . . despair... misery . .. all were marked upon her 
lined face. Practically all her adult life had been spent tied 
to a brute, and she had never had the opportunity of breaking 
free. Conquest had an idea that matters had been very much 
worse since Captain Trafford had retired. 

“The death of that unhappy savage is really a godsend,” 
she continued, while Conquest remained silent. “‘ I don’t 
mean to be callous, but it’s the truth. My husband is calmed, 
and ever since Rao’s death he has kept to his cabin in the oak 
tree. But if this affair blows over—if he suffers no punish- 
ment—he will become a worse fiend than ever.” She turned 
to her daughter. ‘‘ Oh, Elizabeth, can’t you see? He will 
accuse me of bringing George Pickering to this house, and he 
will vent his rage on me. You don’t live here . . . you can 
escape it all. He is only restrained now because of Rao’s 
death, and because the police are here. But later on, when 
I’m alone with him again . . .” She shuddered, and her 
voice faltered. ‘“‘ For God’s sake, Mr. Conquest, do some- 
thing!” she pleaded. ‘“‘ If he doesn’t die, I shall—at his 
hands |” 

“ Look, Mrs. Trafford,” said Joy gently, as she pressed 
the distracted woman’s arm. “ If he’s as bad as all that, 
why don’t you leave him ?”’ 

“ Why should 1?” retorted the older woman fiercely. 
“This is my home. He bought the house, but every stick 
of furniture in it is mine—my very own. He doesn't live 
here. He lives like an animal in a tree-top. He only comes 
indoors to torture me. If I go away, I go with nothing—not 
a penny piece. Why should I go? He’s the guilty one.” She 
swung round and pointed to the repaired window. “ Look 
at that! My daughter brought her fiancé to tea yesterday, 
Mr. Conquest—a really nice boy. My husband attacked 
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window...” 

“Why?” Conquest cut in. “He didn’t attack this 
George because George is a nice boy. There must have 
been some other reason.” 

She gave a graphic account of the incident. Elizabeth, 
catching some of her mother’s indignation, told her own 
share of the story. And Conquest and Joy got to know all 
about George Pickering, and his father, George Bulmer 
Pickering, of Sydney, Australia. Norman’s eyes flickered 
slightly when he heard that name, but he gave no other sign. 

“The police know all about it—I told them what had 
happened,” said the girl. “ But they said they couldn’t take 
any action in a family quarrel. George hasn’t made any 
charge either.” 

“ Well, I’ll see what I can do,” said Conquest thoughtfully. 
“Tl have a look round, if you don’t mind—not that I’m 
much of a Sherlock Holmes. If I find that the evidence 
points to murder or manslaughter I'll do all I can to get 
Captain Trafford in the jug.” He turned to Elizabeth. 
“ T’d like to have a chat with this boy friend of yours. Any 
chance of getting in touch with him ? Or is he in hospital ? ” 

‘““ He went home last night—to his own people in Had- 
leigh,” replied Elizabeth. “‘ He promised to come over here 
this afternoon. He’s got to come, in fact, because the police 
require him as a witness at the inquest.” 

‘“ Is the inquest fixed for this afternoon ? ” 

“Yes. At three o’clock.” 

“In about half an hour,” said Norman, as he glanced at 
his watch. “ All right, I'll just scout round a bit. Queer 
sort of picnic, Pixie,’’ he added, when he and Joy were out 
of doors. ‘‘ Not in my line at all. What the devil this 
woman expects me to do . . .”” He paused, and his eyes 
became steely. “ There’s one point which Mrs. Trafford 
seems to have overlooked—a dashed significant point, too.”’ 

“Then I must have missed it,” said Joy. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” 

_“ [I'm a bit attracted by this human tiger,” continued 
Conquest grimly. “ He’s just my meat. I don’t forget my 
encounter with him the other day ... That significant 
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point, eh? Well, look here. Captain Trafford isa retired sea- 
dog, and a South Seas trader at that. A hard nut to crack, 
and a man whom you would hardly credit with high ideals. 
Then will you please tell me why, sweetheart, he flies into 
an ungovernable rage at the mere mention of the name, 
* Bulmer Pickering?” What difference can it make to him 
that his future son-in-law is the son of an absconded crook ? ” 

“ Well, even if he’s a rough diamond, he may be honest.” 

“ Don’t make me laugh! You’ve seen the man. Does he 
look honest ? Did you take a look at his greedy, shifty eyes ? 
According to the story we’ve been told, he was perfectly 
indifferent about this George until, quite by chance, the 
name ‘ Bulmer Pickering ’ cropped up. I remember reading 
about that Sydney crash, although it was before my time. An 
ugly business, and Pickering made a very perfect disap- 
pearance. He was never seen again.” 

“* Perhaps he died.” 

“ Perhaps he did—but it’s queer that many of the missing 
securities have since turned up over a period of years, 
proving that they have been cunningly disposed of in various 
countries. That fact indicates that George’s father is still 
alive, although we mustn’t accept that as a certainty. I 
can’t help thinking that there are wheels within wheels.” 

They had reached the dense plantation, and were walking 
down a narrow path. A figure was almost on top of them 
before they were aware of it, for the pathway was only wide 
enough to accommodate one person at a time. The man 
was ruddy-complexioned, middle-aged, and dressed in the 
uniform of a police inspector. His eyes took on a cautious, 
guarded expression as he came to a halt. 

“ You'll be Mr. Conquest, sir, eh?” he said bluntly. 

“ Right first time.”’ 

“I’m Inspector Tolly. Mrs. Trafford told me she had 
wired you.” He looked surprised. “ I didn’t think you’d 
come down, Mr. Conquest. I told Mrs. Trafford she had 
made a mistake in sending for you. There’s nothing you 
can do, sir.” 

It was obvious that Norman Conquest’s reputation was 
well known to the rural inspector, and the good man hardly 
knew how to deal with him. Joy was inwardly amused to 
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see that Tolly seemed favourably impressed, as though he 
had been half expecting to see a padded-shouldered super 
spiv. 

Pa Well, we’ll see about that, my dear old inspector,” said 
Norman lightly. “ You’d be surprised at what I can do 
when I get going. Without wishing to probe into your official 
mind, or drop any kind of a brick, may I ask what your own 
opinion of the affair is?” 

““ Why, there’s nothing in it, sir,” replied Tolly, with a 
shrug. ‘‘ Captain Trafford has made a straightforward 
statement and I shall have to accept it. He says that the 
black feller tripped over something and lost his balance ; 
crashed against the guard rail and dropped clean to the 
ground.” 

“Do you believe that ? ” 

“Well, it’s hardly likely that the old man would deliber- 
ately kill his own servant. I think it’s quite possible that 
he hit the chap. By all that I can hear, he was in a rare 
temper when he went up to that rum hut of his. But what 
can we do? There weren’t any witnesses, and there’s nothing 
to prove that Captain Trafford did hit him. It’s for the 
coroner to decide.” 

“Have you been up to this hut ? ” 

“c Yes,”’ 

“No signs of a fight, or anything ? ” 

“I had a general look round, and everything seemed 
shipshape,” said the inspector. “ The old man didn’t like 
it a bit—me being up there, I mean. Cursed me the whole 
time and threatened to complain to the chief constable, 
and report me for unwarrantable officiousness. My God ! 
He’s a regular tartar and no mistake. Just as well he lives 
up in this blinking tree. He’d scare all the people round 
about if he lived like a rational man and mixed with his 
neighbours. I’m real sorry for Mrs. Trafford.” 

‘‘ How do we get to this tree? Straight on?” 

“ 'Take my advice, sir, and go back to the house,”’ warned 
Tolly. “I tell you he’s a tough ’un. He knows the law, 
too—and he knows his own rights. I’ve been along to 
speak to him now, but it’s precious little satisfaction I got, 
‘Told him that he’ll be wanted at the inquest, but it wouldn’t 
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surprise me if he didn’t turn up. Swore at me something 
awful, and told me to go to the devil.” 

“If he knows the law, he’ll turn up,” said Conquest. 
“ Any chance of my having a look at the body ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know...” ‘The inspector hesitated. 
“Tt’s lying in a shed down in the village. I don’t suppose 
there’d be any objection to you having a look if you want 
to. Poor creature, he was killed instantly. Fell head down- 
wards and broke his neck. I don’t think there’s any doubt 
that it was an accident. That blackie was a useful sort of 
chap to Captain Trafford.” 

Conquest moved along the path after pushing past the 
inspector ; and soon he came to a little clearing where the 
sunshine sprinkled down through the foliage. Norman 
found himself looking up into the mighty oak, following 
the crazy-looking accommodation ladder which hung down- 
wards from the upper branches. It was impossible to see 
the tree-top hut, so immense, so dense was the tree. 

“ Well, here goes,” said Conquest softly. 

He commenced climbing. When he had covered half the 
distance to the top a threatening voice sounded from above. 
Looking up he saw the ungainly figure of the old sea captain 
lumbering down the ladder with animal-like agility. Norman 
paused and ‘T’rafford continued his descent until he was 
just above Norman’s head. He stared down malevolently 
. . . and with instant recognition. 

“ By hokey! You again!’ he thundered. 

“T told you I’d come down if there was any more funny 
business,”’ said Conquest easily. ‘‘ Don’t you think there’s 
been enough violence, Captain Trafford ? I want to come 
up and have a word with you. . .” 

“If you want a word with me, you'll have it on the 
ground,’ interrupted the captain harshly. “ What’s your 
business ? Who the hell do you think you are ? ” 

“It’s all right, Captain Trafford,” sang out Inspector 
Tolly from below. “This gentleman is here by Mrs. 
Trafford’s request. He thought he might be able to help.” 

“Help to frame up a case against me, eh?” bellowed 
the captain with sudden fury. “ Get down off this ladder, 
you scum! Go on! Start moving, or I'll tread on you!” 
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Humiliating for a go-getter like the Desperado ; but there 
was nothing for it but to obey the order. ‘Trafford was 
certainly within his rights . . . and Norman had no wish 
to have his fingers crushed to pulp. As soon as they were 
both on the ground, the old man faced him ferociously, his 
craggy face dark with anger. Conquest inspected that face 
with interest, and he saw ruthlessness, cunning, cruelty, evil. 
He mentally decided that such a face would be unique, even 
in the Rogue’s Gallery at Scotland Yard. 

“Get off my property!” said Trafford threateningly. 

“ This is a bit silly, isn’t it?” retorted Conquest with 
contempt. ‘‘ Have you forgotten what happened the other 
day?” He looked steadily into those baleful eyes. “I 
shouldn’t try anything rough, if I were you.”’ 

“You’re here for no good,” snarled the old man. “I 
can’t order these pestering policemen off my property 
because they’ve got the law on their side. But you’re 
different, you crawling, sneaking louse! I can insult you, 
too. Get off these premises, or I'll throw you off.” He 
swung round to Inspector Tolly. “ What are you going to 
do about it, policeman ?”’ he demanded mockingly. “ I’m 
within my rights, and you know it. This man’s trespassing, 
and I’ve given him fair warning.” 

The inspector was red with indignation. 

“You won’t do yourself any good by acting like this, 
Captain Trafford,” he said hotly. ‘‘ I’m afraid you'll have 
to go, Mr. Conquest. He’s right, and it’s my duty to 
preserve the peace. I don’t want a fight on my hands.”’ 

‘Sorry you’ve been troubled,” said Conquest briefly. 
“Come on, Pixie.”’ 

Without another glance at the captain he turned on his 
heel and walked away. Joy was boiling, but she did not 
unburden herself until they had reached the road. 

“Why didn’t you knock him cold, Norman?” she 
demanded. “ You let him treat you like a dog.” 

‘“ Don’t forget we were in the presence of the law . . .” 

“ A fat lot you care for the law!” 

“ I was tempted to hand the old blighter a swift uppercut 
—but I should have been absolutely in the wrong,” con- 
tinued Conquest. ‘‘ No harm in letting Captain Trafford 
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think that he’s head man. He feels that he’s on safe ground 
—and he has plenty of reason. What I want to do is to get 
a quiet look at that tree-top hut of his—and perhaps it might 
be managed. Let’s see if we can find a pub and get a drink 
before the inquest.” 


CHAPTER FOUR . 
GET THAT TIGER ! 


THE LITTLE village of Paddleford, tucked away from the 
main road, and only a mile from Spinney House, was 
sweltering in the afternoon sunshine when Conquest and 
Joy drove up to the Red Lion Inn. A few people were 
_ standing about, notably in the doorways of the two or three 
old-fashioned little shops, and there seemed to be an air 
of expectancy in the place. A young policeman was standing 
in front of the village hall, and there were two or three cars 
parked outside the Blue Boar, on the other side of the little 
reen. 

ak Reporters, I'll bet,” commented Conquest. ‘ Which is 
why we're going into the Red Lion.” 

Although the inn was not officially open for the sale of 
intoxicants, Norman’s smooth tongue soon caused the land- 
lord to produce a foaming tankard of beer, while Joy 
refreshed herself with some cool cider. 

“ *Tain’t like an ordinary afternoon, sir,”’ said mine host, 
in extenuation of his lawless conduct. “ Rare nasty affair, 
this, up at Spinney House. We haven’t had such a stir in 
Paddleford for years. London newspaper reporters, and 
everything ! The inquest’s in ten or fifteen minutes, over 
in the hall. You going, sir?” 

“ Yes. The little wife and I, though, are not reporters,” 
replied Norman easily. ‘“‘ We're just friends of Mrs. 
Trafford’s daughter. You have to thank Captain Trafford’s 
eccentricities for all this activity, Mr. Oakes. Don’t look 


surprised . . . your name’s painted outside the door. You 
see, ‘ Tiger’ ‘Traffgtdh is what the reporters ,¢all ,a ,’ story, 
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The death of this black man may not be sensational in itself, 
but the owner of Spinney House is a real character.” 

“Aye, and a bad character at that, sir,” said Mr. Oakes 
vehemently. ‘‘ We don’t see much of him in the village, 
which is a mercy, but we hear rumours of what goes on up 
at Spinney House. Poor lady! It’s a sin and a shame that 
such brutes should be allowed to do such things! But there, 
if she don’t complain to the police they can’t do nothing. 
For many a month we’ve expected to hear there’s been 
murder done in that house.” 

“‘ Here, I say! No need to lay it on so thick!” 

“I’m not doing anything of the sort, sir,” protested the 
landlord. “I only wish I was. Captain Trafford is a 
thoroughly bad lot—dishonest and violent. Miserly, too.” 

Conquest yawned. 

** 'You’re prejudiced, Mr. Oakes,”’ he said. 

Joy inwardly smiled. ‘The Desperado was a past-master 
in the art of making people talk. By asking direct questions 
he was not likely to get far, for people have a habit of freezing 
up when thus pressed. But discredit what they say, express 
incredulity, and their tongues become practically unhinged. 

“Who wouldn’t be prejudiced ? ’’ demanded the landlord, 
becoming aggressive. ‘“‘ Spinney House belonged to a 
relative of mine—a second cousin. Dead now, poor creature. 
She was as hale and hearty as I am myself, although over 
sixty, and Captain Trafford comes along and bullies her into 
selling him the property for less than half of what it was 
worth. A downright swindle, sir. All legal and above board, 
but as crooked a deal as was ever done, all the same. And 
so cunning, and so smooth, that nobody knew nothing until 
the poor old woman was rooked and the papers signed. It 
broke her heart, and she was dead within a couple of years.” 

“ It’s a pity she didn’t take legal advice . . .” 

“ Legal advice!” echoed Mr. Oakes bitterly. ‘ It was 
the lawyers—Captain Trafford’s lawyers—that put the finish 
to the villainous deal. *Tisn’t as though the old blackguard is 
poor, either. He keeps Spinney House like a wilderness, 
pays no income tax and half starves his poor wife.” The 
landlord lowered his voice. ‘‘ There’s many who say that 
the captain is a miser, and that he keeps a regular hoard 
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up in that tree-top of his. I believe it’s true, too. He threw 

his daughter out as soon as she left school, saying he couldn’t 

afford to keep her. He’s a bad lot, sir, and he’ll wriggle out 

‘s sa present trouble as easy as a worm wriggles out of a 
ole,” 

““ Nothing like village gossip, Pixie, for getting the low- 
down on people,” remarked Conquest, after he and Joy 
had left the inn. “ Now for a chat with the postmaster . . . 
and the tobacconist . . . and the grocer.” 

All these good people were quite ready to talk. In fact 
they had been talking all the morning—to the London 
reporters. ‘hey had not found such a ready audience for 
years past, It was the general belief that Captain Trafford 
would find himself in no trouble through the death of his 
servant. 

““ He didn’t kill that black chap, sir,” said the postmaster 
confidently. “ ’Tisn’t likely. Rao was his right hand ; 

arded that tree-top hut night and day. The old man will 
* in a rare fix without that ugly nigger.” 

Norman soon discovered that the village was far more 
interested in the sensational story of Elizabeth Trafford’s 
“young man.” It was known that the captain had flung him 
bodily out of the house, and that Elizabeth and her mother 
had picked him up unconscious and taken him to Mrs. 
Hume’s cottage. Interest in the inquest was based upon 
the hope that the full details of this outrage would be 
made public. 

“ Looks like a frost, Norman,” said Joy, as they moved 
towards the village hall. ‘“ Mrs. Trafford wants you to get 
her husband locked up, but I don’t see how you can do it.”’ 

“Neither do I; but we might as well see the thing 
through,” said Conquest thoughtfully. “I can’t get that 
poor woman’s eyes out of my mind, Pixie. The terror in 
them .. . the appeal . . . the lurking horror. I’ve got to 
stay and see that something is done. ‘There’s something 
damned queer about the. whole affair. Why did Trafford 
turn on George Pickering with such savage violence? It’s 
worth thinking about.”’ ca 

“T don’t see... Hallo! This looks like the victim 
himself, complete with fair lady.” 

D.M. D 
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George was driving up in his little coupe, with Elizabeth 
by his side. Except for several patches of surgical plaster 
he looked quite fit. Elizabeth hopped out and made the 
introductions. 

‘““T’ve heard about you, Mr. Conquest,” said George, 
eyeing Norman with frank curiosity. “ Jolly decent of you 
to rally round in answer to Mrs. Trafford’s telegram—but 
I’m hanged if I can see what you can do.” 

“‘ T’m afraid Mrs. Trafford is a bit overwrought,” replied 
Conquest. ‘‘ She sent me that telegram in a fit of hysteria.” 

“Oh, that’s not true,” protested Elizabeth. “ Mother 
isn’t hysterical at all. You saw for yourself how calm she is. 
It’s her calmness, her terrible determination to get father 
locked up, that frightens me so much.” 

“There are all sorts of forms of hysteria,” said Norman, 
with the grave air of a Harley Street specialist. “ In your 
mother’s case it’s the calm, deadly hysteria of despair— 
perhaps the most dangerous of all. She’s certain that if this 
thing blows over, your father will treat her worse than ever. 
She’s worried about you, too... 

““ She needn’t be,” interrupted George promptly. “‘ Eliza- 
beth and I have made up our minds to get married at once 
—by special licence. Yes, this week. That’ll put an end to 
the old man’s violent objections. I wanted everything to be 
amicable, but after that scene with Captain Trafford I can 
see there’s no hope of it. I want Elizabeth’s mother to make 
her home with us, leaving the old boy to stew in his own 
juice.” 

There was not time for further conversation, for the 
inquest was starting. It proved to be a simple, formal 
inquiry, invested, however, with a pseudo-sensationalism by 
reason of Captain John Trafford’s bizarre home life and his 
extraordinary mode of living. The inquest was further lifted 
out of the common ruck by the presence of so many London 
reporters. ‘They were in no sense disappointed, for their 
job was different from Conquest’s; they were here to let 
themselves go on the picturesque details. Norman was 
a mere spectator, and for him the inquiry proved to be dull 
and uninteresting. 


l'here was no jury, for the coroner had not considered 
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it necessary to empanel one. Dr. Ebbutt, of Paddleford, 
having testified that Rao’s injuries consisted of a broken 
neck, a crushed skull, and a broken left arm, added that all 
these injuries were consistent with a fall to the ground. 

Tiger Trafford himself had turned up, as Norman had 
prophesied. He sat, arrogant and impatient, until he was 
called into the witness-box. He knew that the spectators 
were hostile, and that the pressmen were avidly awaiting 
some sensational development. He glared at them malevo- 
lently as he gave his evidence, which was brief and straight- 
forward. | 

“I told my servant to get out,” he said bluntly. “ The 
fool tripped over something in the doorway and pitched 
across the veranda. The guard rail broke and he fell. 
That’s all that happened.” 

“Were you angry with this unfortunate man when you 
told him to get out ?”’ asked the coroner. 

‘“* Not especially angry, no.” | 

“What exactly do you mean, Captain Trafford, by ‘ not 
especially angry’? You must have been sharp in your 
manner, to say the least, to make this black man beat such 
a precipitate retreat. It was this very haste which caused 
his death.” 

“ Been listening to the gossips, eh?” sneered Captain 
Trafford. ‘‘ I was angry, yes. I admit it. Every man has a 
right to be angry, hasn’t he? I wanted to be alone, and I 
told Rao to get out. Am I to blame if the fool trips on 
something and breaks his neck ? ” 

“ Captain Trafford, I must ask you to moderate your 
tone,” said the coroner severely. ‘ This is not a large room, 
and there is no need for you to shout. You have just stated 
that you were angry when you went to this—er—tree-top 
dwelling of yours. Can you tell me just why you were 
angry ?”’ 

“ No, I can’t,” retorted the captain, with a ferocious glare 
at the reporters and the public. “ It’s no business of yours, 
or anybody else's. I’m not going to tell you my private 
affairs just to satisfy the curiosity of these gaping busy- 
bodies |” 

The coroner was a mild, nervous little man, and the 
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Tiger’s attitude somewhat overawed him. It was clear to 
Norman that the good gentleman was uncertain in his own 
mind as to the relevance of the questions. After all, the 
reason for Captain Trafford’s ill temper on the fatal day 
was in no way connected with the matter in hand. 

So the coroner contented himself by asking various 
questions concerning Rao’s habits, how long he had been 
in the captain’s employ, and so forth. The spectators were 
hoping that George Pickering would be called, but the 
coroner did not think it necessary. In fact, he was not quite 
certain that George was admissible as a witness. There had 
been a quarrel between George and the captain and the 
latter’s anger could be directly traced to this quarrel. But, 
after all, it was not relevant evidence. So, to George’s relief, 
he was not called. 

A verdict of “ Accidental death’ was reached by the 
coroner after a very short summing up of the facts. The 
press men were obviously disappointed. . .. However, 
there was an unexpected little scene out in the road which 
provided them with some good copy. 

It so happened that George emerged from the little village 
hall immediately on the heels of Captain Trafford. There 
were a number of spectators in the road, and some wag in 
the crowd called in a loud voice, “ Get that tiger ! ” causing 
the captain to swing round savagely. His craggy face was 
grimly set, and his wicked eyes were baleful and threatening 
as he pointed a gnarled finger at George. 

“You! Keep away from my daughter ! ” he roared. 

George stood rigid. At the moment Elizabeth was with 
Conquest and Joy, just behind. Very pluckily she 
immediately sprang forward and took hold of George’s arm. 
The defiance in her eyes as she faced her father was good to 
see. 

“ Your daughter has promised to be my wife, Captain 
Trafford, and she is of age,” said George, speaking deliber- 
ately. ‘““ What are you trying to do—pick another quarrel 
with me ? If you are, I’m ready for you this time.” 

His resolute manner took the old man aback. 

_. No, Pll not lay hands on you here,” he snarled, “ but 
if you set one foot inside my property again I'll break every 
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bone in your body. As for my girl, I’ll deal with her!” He 
looked straight at Elizabeth, who did not flinch. “ I’ll see to 
it that she doesn’t tie herself up with the son of a skulking 
swindler !” 

George went as white as a sheet. 

“Say that again, Captain Trafford, and Ill kill you!” 
he said, with deadly calmness. 

“Steady, young feller—steady!” muttered Inspector 
Tolly, hastily taking George by his other arm. “ Mustn’t 
say things like that, you know.” 

He was afraid they would come to blows, and he practically 
forced George through the crowd. Elizabeth was obliged to 
let go her hold, and her father surveyed her with blood- 
injected eyes. 

“You'll come with me, my girl!” he said curtly. 

She ignored him completely and turned to Norman. 

“Will you please take me to George’s car, Mr. Conquest ?” 
she paket steadily. 

Her father took one step towards her, his gorilla shoulders 
hunched, his face purple with rage. Conquest adroitly 
—— himself between them, and he stared hard into those 

aleful eyes. 

It was a tense moment. An absolute hush fell, and people 
held their breath. The reporters looked on hungrily, expect- 
ing at least one sensational incident. But nothing happened. 
Norman Conquest’s quartz-grey eyes contained a threat so 
formidable, so arresting, that the ex-sea captain’s strong 
personality found itself up against one even stronger. 

Trafford fell back, cursing, and his eyes dropped. The 
silent battle was over. With a long, rolling gait the Tiger 
strode up the road, and people hastily dodged out of his way. 
Conquest turned to Elizabeth with a cheery smile, and she 
expressed her gratitude with a quick glance of thanks. 

‘* An awkward moment, yes,” said Norman a minute later, 
when they joined George near his car. ‘“ I was afraid your 
father was going to make another scene. Well, well! This 
looks like the beginning of more trouble.” 

“ My God, you're right!” said George fiercely. “ You 
heard him call me the son of a swindler in front of all those 


people ?” 
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‘Yes, and I heard you threaten to kill him if he said it 
again,” replied Norman. “ You know what that means, of 
course ? When Captain Trafford is found weltering in his 
own blood, the cops will pounce on you as the most likely 
suspect. It happens in all the best detective stories—or should 
I say the worst ? ” 

George frowned slightly. 

‘““No need to joke about it, Mr. Conquest,” he said 
gruffly. “ I was within a toucher of knocking the old man 
down—and I should have done so if the inspector hadn’t 
pulled me away. I’m not going to let the thing rest like this. 
If I do, everybody will think I’m afraid of him. I’m going 
to tell him, face to face . . .” 

“But not to-day,” interrupted Norman gently. “‘ No 
face-to-face stuff with that old buzzard while he’s in his 
present mood. Be sensible, George! It would be far too 
dangerous.” 

“If you think I’m afraid . . .” 

“There you go again! Far too dangerous for Tiger 
Trafford, I mean,” said Conquest. ‘‘ By the way, young E., 
I’m a bit worried about your mother,” he added, turning to 
Elizabeth and adroitly changing the subject. ‘“ I hope she’s 
not alone in the house with that big ape rolling up in his 
present mood.” 

“ She’s not in the house, Mr. Conquest,”’ said Elizabeth, 
thankfully. “ She’s not anywhere in Paddleford. George 
and I persuaded her to go to his home in Hadleigh—his 
mother’s home, I mean. She grabbed the hour while father 
was at the inquest; I got Mr. Oakes’s son, who runs the 
village garage, to drive her over in George’s car. We shall 
know better what to do to-morrow after we've had a family 
pow-wow.”’ 

“ Couldn’t you and Mrs. Conquest come over for the 
evening ?”’ asked George, turning eagerly to Norman. 
“ Stay the night, of course... plenty of spare beds. 
Mother would be delighted. I’m horribly upset about all 
this dirty business and I’d like some advice. We can’t talk 
here, with all the village looking at us. You’d be able to 
advise Mrs, Trafford, too, and straighten things out generally. 
It’s a hell of a nerve, I know, asking a thing like this . . .” 
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Elizabeth added her own entreaties, and a pressure on 
Norman’s arm from Joy concluded the immediate proceed- 
ings. ‘len minutes later the four of them were in Joy’s Alvis, 
speeding away from Paddleford. 

George’s mother shared a nice old house with her two 
elderly maiden sisters a little way out of the quiet Suffolk 
town of Hadleigh. ‘There was no garage, and George’s little 
coupe was already parked on the green sward in front of the 
house. So Joy took the Alvis into an adjoining meadow, 
where it would be quite safe for the night. 

Mrs. ‘Trafford greeted them eagerly, and Conquest’s 
quick eye noted the little flash of fear in her eyes when she 
was told of the verdict. Her lips quivered a little and her 
shoulders seemed to sag. 

George’s mother and his two aunts were three most 
charming ladies, and Norman and Joy spent a pleasant and 
unusual evening. It had needed the Desperado’s smooth, 
easy manner to reassure Mrs. Trafford and convince her 
that her brutal husband could not come to this house and 
take her away by force. 

“ For one thing, dear lady, he doesn’t know where you 
are,’ said Norman. “ I advise you to stay here two or three 
days. It'll do him good to be entirely alone. You’ve already 
told me that your maid has gone. With Rao dead your 
husband will have the place to himself. Perhaps this unusual 
solitude will give him a bit of a jolt.” 

“Yes, he’ll have the place to himself,’’ muttered George 
absently. ‘“‘ As you say, he’ll be entirely alone.”’ 

Conquest shook his head. 

“ Forget it, George.” 

“Eh? Forget what ? ” 

“What you were thinking, my lad! No fatheaded ideas, 
please! Better leave Captain Trafford to me.” 

“ [ was only thinking . . .” began George. 

“'To you, Mr. Conquest ?” interrupted Mrs. Trafford. 
“ But I couldn’t dream of bothering you any more. I’m 
terrified, too, at the thought of you and my husband meeting 
again. After what has already happened . . .” 

“ T’ll meet him to-morrow,’ said Norman easily. “ He’ll 
have cooled down by then. I’m going to have a heart-to- 
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heart talk with the old shark—and it won’t be entirely about 
George and Elizabeth.” : 3 : 

George did not learn the meaning of this enigmatical 
remark until bedtime. . . . 

Meanwhile, Norman and Joy quite enjoyed themselves. 

“ Women ! ” said Norman, with a helpless shrug, when he 
and his little partner went up to their bedroom to tidy for 
dinner. ‘“‘ You’re as bad as any of ’em, Funny Face! A fine 
fix you’ve got me into. Instead of continuing my preliminary 
skirmishes against the Banner menace, here I am officiating 
at a dashed mothers’ meeting ! ” 

“ That’s a pretty scandalous remark, seeing that George’s 
aunts are maiden ladies,” said Joy, laughing. ‘“‘ You’re not 
fed up, are you, Norman? I know it’s a bit unusual, but 
poor Mrs. Trafford is so helpless, and George himself hardly 
knows which way to turn. These people mean nothing to 
us, I know, but it doesn’t do us any harm to be human once 
in a while.” 

“Ass! I was only kidding. I’m more interested than 
you think. There’s a little riddle behind this affair which 
intrigues me more than somewhat.” 

He said no more . . . but later on, when the house was 
quiet, he went into George’s bedroom and had a little chat 
with the young man. He questioned George closely on the 
subject of his father—the man who had disappeared from 
Sydney sixteen years earlier. 

“ T’ve had a chat with Elizabeth’s mother this evening,” 
said Norman, “ and I’m satisfied that Captain Trafford is 
no pillar of honesty. He’s led a rough and unscrupulous 
life. Why the devil, then, did he fly off the handle when he 
learned that your full name was George Bulmer Pickering ? 
Why go into a blind rage and chuck you through windows ? ” 

“I don’t get it,” replied George helplessly. ‘“ I’ve never 
attempted to conceal my name. Elizabeth knew all about my 
father months ago . . .” 

“The old man wasn’t only berserk with fury when he 
went for you—but alarmed,” continued Conquest shrewdly. 
* 'That’s the point that interests me. His rage was—and is— 
a psychological revelation of fear, although he doesn’t realise 
it. What’s Captain Trafford afraid of ? That violent scene 
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when he threw you through the window was the outcome of 
some sudden, panic-stricken fear. He leapt on you like an 
animal, and forbade you to see his daughter again. Rummy 
—and significant.” 

“ Significant of what ?” asked George, staring. 

“1 may be able to answer that question after I’ve had 
another go at the old devil.” 

“I wish you’d let me go with you to-morrow,” said 
George. “‘ I’d rather go alone, if only to prove to the Paddle- 
ford people that I’m no funk. I’m not, either!” he added 
fiercely. ‘“‘ Good God! I’m not scared of Elizabeth’s father ! 
I want to face him man to man, and ask him just why he’s 
so bitter against me. It’s really the only way .. .” 

He stopped abruptly, and there was an eager light in his 
eyes. He was glad when Norman Conquest had gone, 
leaving him to himself. The thought which had caused him 
to abruptly cease speaking grew stronger and stronger and 
became an obsession. 

Captain Trafford was alone in that tree-top—and George 
was convinced that the old man knew something about his 
father’s disappearance. ‘The time to face the Tiger was 
to-night, when there was no fear of any interruption. An- 
other thought occurred to him, and rummaging in a drawer 
he produced his old Service revolver. It was fully loaded, 
ol the sight of the snub-nosed bullets in the revolving 
chamber brought a grim expression to George’s face as he 
dropped the weapon into his pocket. 

Fle had definitely made up his mind. He stole quietly 
out of the house, rolled his little car silently off the green 
sward, and did not start the engine until he was well out of 
earshot... . 

He was not the only one who had the bright idea of 
bearding Tiger Trafford in his den, for barely ten minutes 
earlier Norman Conquest had slipped out of his bedroom, 
leaving Joy peacefully sleeping, and had quietly taken the 
Alvis out of the adjoining meadow. .. . 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
WELTERING IN HIS OWN BLOOD. 


THE WIND was developing into a young gale as Norman 
Conquest, an elusive shadow, penetrated the dense plantation 
which adjoined Spinney House. Overhead the tree-tops 
were increasing their murmur to a soft roar. Occasionally an 
extra strong gust would cause the branches to lash with 
savage violence. Just the right kind of night for malfeasance 
and mayhem. 

Not that the Desperado had any intention of committing 
the latter. The former, perhaps . . . He had left his car 
parked in a rutty little lane some distance away, finishing 
his journey on foot, and entering the spinney from the rear. 
He had glimpsed the house once—dark, sinister and silent. 
He felt eager and elated ; there was something about this 
grim setting which attracted him. 

He had driven quite leisurely from Hadleigh, and he had 
displayed all his usual caution in the present approach. 
George Pickering, impulsive and ram-headed, less expert in 
the art of scouting, displayed no finesse when he entered 
the little wood from another direction a minute or two after 
Conquest’s arrival. Far from behaving like a Red Indian on 
the trail, he gave a fairly good imitation of a rhinoceros 
blundering through a thicket. Norman, therefore, did not 
fail to hear the sound of crackling twigs and swishing foot- 
steps. He was aware of another presence and he halted in 
his tracks, silently cursing. There was a curious lull in the 
wind, and the plantation became a zone of whispering 
silence. Now Norman could hear the sound of breathing, 
and he saw a shadow, blacker than the rest of the night, 
moving towards the great oak in the centre of the little 
clearing. 

This was unexpected. The Desperado waited, his 
muscles tensed, his senses sharpened to an abnormal degree. 
His first thought was that Captain Trafford was abroad, but 
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he soon dismissed it. The Tiger would have used the 
ordinary path ; he would have approached his tree openly. 
This figure moved with excessive caution, and now it even 
flashed an electric torch. The light revealed the shabby 
old accommodation ladder. 

“ Hell’s bells!” breathed Conquest, annoyed. 

That young fathead, George! In spite of Conquest’s 
warning, he had come—he had come openly, parking his car 
outside the main gateway of Spinney House. Norman — 
decided to take no action for the moment. He watched 
George as the latter started mounting the swaying ladder. 
Better, perhaps, to wait a bit and see how things developed— 
a decision he was to bitterly regret very soon. 

As for George, his greatest anxiety at the moment was 
to reach the top of the ladder before the old man became 
aware of his approach, otherwise he would be at a great 
disadvantage. Reaching the higher branches he found the 
going more difficult. ‘The wind had strengthened again, and 
occasional gusts caused the cranky ladder to sway and swing. 
Yet the wind was of service to this rash young man, for the 
swishing of the leaves and the creaking of the cabin drowned 
all other sounds. 

The thought that he would soon be face to face with the 
Tiger caused George’s heart to throb rapidly; but he 
experienced no fear. ‘This time he was ready. At last he 
reached the platform, with its hastily repaired wooden rail. 
He swung himself over and breathed deeply with satisfaction. 
The cabin door stood immediately in front of him . . . and 
a faint streak of light was showing at the threshold. 

George took the gun from his pocket, squared his shoulders 
and grasped the door handle. He expected to find the door 
locked, but he would be ready for Captain Trafford when 
the latter came to see who his guest might be . . . But the 
door opened at the first turn of George's fingers and swung 
back. Captain John Trafford, fully dressed, was sitting at 
the little cabin table, writing in a big log-book. Overhead 
hung a shaded oil lamp, and it was swinging to and fro as 
the tree swayed. What with the bunks and the lockers and 
the skylight, George had the queer feeling that he was actually 
on boued a ship. ‘The very deck heaved beneath his feet, and 
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in, imagination the rustle of the foliage outside became the 
swishing of water. ’ 

The eyes of the two men met as the cabin swayed, causing 
the door to close behind George with a crash. Trafford sat 
rigid, startled by the sudden and unexpected apparition. 

“Good evening, Captain,” said George steadily. “ I’ve 
come to continue our interrupted conversation of yesterday.” 
He thrust the revolver slightly forward. “‘ This time I don’t 
think you’ll try any more of your monkey tricks.” 

“J admire your nerve, boy, surprising me in the dead of 
night like this,” growled Trafford, sitting back in his chair 
and ignoring the gun. “ By God! Aren’t you satisfied with 
the punishment I gave you ? ” 

His craggy, lined face was set into an expression of 
malevolent hatred ; the mahogany complexion had become 
almost purple, for the old man, in spite of his comparatively 
calm utterance, was infuriated. 

“IT didn’t come here to quarrel with you again,” said 
George, moving forward, and finding it somewhat difficult 
to retain his balance on the swaying deck. “ I’m going to 
marry your daughter, and if there’s any way of finding out 
why you hate me so much, I want to do it. You said some 
mighty ugly things about my father.” 

“ And [Pll repeat them ! ” roared Trafford, rising abruptly 
to his feet. “ Get out of this cabin before I treat you the 
same way as I treated Rao! I'll not have the son of Bulmer 
Pickering aboard my ship. I’ve told you what would happen 
if you ever set foot on my property again . . .” 

“ But listen, Captain!” urged George, surprised by this 
unequivocal attitude. ‘Just give me a minute. I’m in 
deadly earnest. You’ve got to tell me what you know about 
my father. I don’t want to use this gun . . .” 

“Bah! Think I’m a weakling?” bellowed the other. 
“Think I’m scared of your blasted gun? I'll not talk 
with you, boy! Get out of this cabin, or like enough you’ll 
go the way of Rao!” 

“That’s the second time you've said that! You did 
murder Rao, then ? ” 

The words set off the old man’s barely-restrained anger 
as the touch of a plunger sets off an explosion. He gave a 
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wild bellow, swung himself round the table, and snatched’ 
a great native spear from its hooks on the wall. It was a 
formidable weapon, once the property of Rao, the Solomon 
Islander. 

““ Get out of here, you scum, or by God Ill cut you wide 
open with this thing,” thundered Tiger Trafford. ‘‘ Get 
out! Get out, I say!” 

This was totally opposed to George’s preconceived idea 
of the interview. Courageous as he was, his blood almost 
turned to water at that moment, for the old man had flung 
his arm back with savage fury, and there was no mistaking 
the murderous light in his bloodshot eyes. He meant to 
fling that spear ! 

Thud ! 

It was a curious, unexpected sound . . . for something 
had gone wrong. The end of the spear-shaft, whipped back 
with great force, had jammed itself by the merest chance in a 
crevice of the wall, where two stout boards gaped. The spear 
stuck there, quivering, standing straight out, and although 
Trafford wrenched with all his strength, he could not free it. 

Livid with increased fury, he relinquished his grip and 
hurled himself bodily at the young man. George did not 
doubt that the old sea-dog meant to fling him by the same 
route as Rao. ‘They grappled before George could find 
the trigger of his gun, and there was something animal- 
like in ‘T'rafford’s embrace. In that second George realised, 
bitterly enough, that he had been a fool to ignore Conquest’s 
advice. 

He was fighting for his life now, and a cold horror seized 
him. Never had he seen a man in such a demoniac 
rage as this. They swayed to and fro, and the old man’s 
breathing sounded hoarse and noisy, like the working of 
great bellows 

A sudden squall of wind came sweeping down over the 

lantation, “nd the top of the mighty oak tree, bending 
efore the gust, caused the cabin to lurch violently. The two 
men, locked together, staggered drunkenly as they went 
reeling across the tilting floor. 

There was a horrible, sickening, thudding crunch as 
Tiger Trafford backed heavily upon the horizontally-fixed 
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spear, which both men had forgotten. The point took him 
right between the shoulder-blades. A hideous, unearthly 
scream escaped his froth-flecked lips. 

He was impaled . .. The spear-point had penetrated 
deeply. The old man half stood, half hung, for one terrible 
moment, his eyes opening wide with a great surprise. Then 
the cabin swung back as the gust of wind subsided. George 
went reeling, and Trafford, gurgling horribly, slumped 
forward. The weight of his heavy body caused the end of 
the spear-shaft to free itself from the crevice ; and he stood 
there with the spear projecting grotesquely out of his back, 
and with a stream of blood pouring from his gaping mouth. 
Yet so unexpected was this tragedy that Captain Trafford 
apparently did not know what had happened. His eyes were 
like those of a maniac ; his rage seemed to have absorbed all 
his faculties, to have dulled his senses. 

“ Tl kill you!” he croaked. 

His great gnarled fist swung up as he hurled himself 
forward, and consciousness left him at the same second ; 
but the force of the blow was increased by his own dead 
weight. As luck would have it, his fist struck George hard 
on the jaw, and the young man crashed back and slithered 
down in a heap. He lay beside Captain John Trafford— 
the latter face down, with Rao’s spear projecting out of his 
back. And the spear swayed gently to and fro as the tree-top 
cabin moved upon its sea of wind-stirred greenery. 

“ Good God!” 

Norman Conquest’s voice was savage as he stood in the 
doorway, surveying the dreadful scene. He had reached 
the cabin within twenty seconds of Trafford’s death-scream. 
It was difficult to reconstruct what had happened, but at 
first sight it seemed obvious enough that George had speared 
the old man in the back. 


“ Ugly,” muttered Norman. “ Ugly ... and dirty.” 
With gloved hand he turned Trafford half over. There 
was a lot of blood . . . but no sign of life. The spear had 


apparently taken him through the heart, or perhaps the blade 
had severed the main artery. Conquest turned his attention 
to George, and his quick eyes instantly found the ugly 
bruise on the young man’s chin. There was something else 
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. - - In falling, George had struck the back of his head with 
terrific force against an oak stanchion. He was bleeding 
slightly, and it seemed to Conquest that there was more than 
a chance that the base of his skull had been fractured. In 
any case he was definitely out. 

It looked uncommonly like murder. The big Service 
revolver was lying on the floor between the two men. Yet 
there had been no shot . . . Norman could not doubt that 
there had been a desperate fight for life in the swaying cabin, 
and appearances suggested that the captain had threatened 
his unwelcome visitor with the gun; and George, in self- 
defence, had snatched the spear from the wall and struck 
blindly ... 

“* But in the back !”” muttered Conquest. 

Yes, it was ugly. Then, in a moment of inspiration, 
Norman thought that the swaying of the tree in that great 
squall of wind might have had something to do with the 
old man’s death. George, having been thrown off his balance 
by the sudden lurch of the cabin, might have struck unin- 
tentionally. 

“ Hell! Ill never believe he speared the old devil in 
the back,”’ said the Desperado, half aloud. “‘ Not that it 
makes any difference. If he’s found here like this, he’ll be 
charged with murder . . . and that’ll mean the rope.” 

As he stood surveying the shambles his thoughts drifted 
to Elizabeth ... and, admittedly, this young ‘Trouble 
Hunter was easily influenced by a pretty face. 

“What now?” he muttered. ‘ Unless I do something 
about this, the poor kid will lose father and lover at a blow 
. . . and that would be tough. She doesn’t deserve any- 
thing like that.” 

His thoughts raced—as they usually did when he was 
up against a stiff problem. He was the only one who knew 
of this tragedy . . . A half smile appeared at the corners of 
his expressive mouth. Easy enough to get George away 
. . « just as easy to nurse him until he recovered conscious- 
ness and told the full story of what had happened. As for 
Captain Trafford, it was any odds that he would not be 
discovered for some days, for nobody was likely to mount to 
his eyrie, and he was celebrated for keeping to himself. 
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With George safely removed, there was no reason why 
the police should know that he had ever been near the place, 
Norman Conquest laid no claim to saint-like qualities, but 
it seemed to him that his presence here, at this particular 
moment, was providential. He could save two lives from 
being wrecked. 

There was no hurry; no fear of interruption. Norman 
opened the big locker beneath Captain Trafford’s bunk. It 
was fitted with a flap-door, nearly two inches thick, and of 
solid teak. It was locked, but the Desperado soon forced 
the door with the aid of an ornamental dagger which he took 
from the wall. Within the locker he found a big, oblong, 
rusty-sided deed-box, also locked. 

“TI wonder why people think these things are of any 
use ? ” he said contemptuously. 

The dagger did the trick again. With a quick twist the 
lid flew open... and inside Norman saw several big 
bundles of one-pound banknotes, all soiled. ‘There were 
other bundles of five-and ten-dollar bills. He passed them 
through his fingers, reckoning roughly and quickly. Ten 
thousand pounds at least . . . There was something else 
in the deed-box. ... 

Out of a soiled wash-leather bag he tipped forty or fifty 
pearls of exquisite colour and good size. There was a 
number of crumpled and faded documents, tied round with 
string. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Norman tensely. 

A quick look at the documents caused his lips to tighten, 
and he transferred the papers to his own pocket, where 
they joined the money and the pearls. He searched the 
desk and another locker, but they proved barren, as he 
re expected. He had found what he had been looking 

or. 

A shot of brandy had no effect upon George ; and so, 
without further ado, the Desperado turned the lamp out, 
swung George on to his shoulder, and walked out on to the 
veranda. It was ticklish work getting George to the ground 
on that swaying, crazy ladder, but Conquest possessed all 
the agility of a monkey and he succeeded without mishap. 

He strode away through the plantation. . . . 
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Joy was nearly dressed, the next morning, when Mrs. 
Pickering knocked on her door to say that she was wanted 
on the telephone. 

“ Right ! T’ll come at once. I expect it’s Norman; he 
must have got up jolly early this morning.” 

She noticed that George’s mother was looking worried 
and anxious, but there was no time to talk to her then ; she 
ora sawn to the hall, where the telephone was situated. 

ea?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Conquest,” said a gruff, official voice. 
“I want that husband of yours . . .” 

“Why, Sweet William!” ejaculated Joy, in surprise. 
“This is nice! How did you know I was here?” 

“Sorry; this isn’t a social call, Mrs. Conquest .. .” 

“It jolly well doesn’t sound like it!” retorted Joy. 
“* Mrs. Conquest!’ Why the formality, Bill? Oh, I 
suppose you’ve got some of your subordinates round you, 
and you don’t like to speak too familiarly to the wife of a 
desperate character .. .” 

“I’m not calling from the Yard,” interrupted the grim 
voice of Superintendent Williams. “ I’m in a little village 
called Paddleford.” 

“Oh!” Joy became serious. “‘ What’s happened, Bill ? ” 
She knew that an important Scotland Yard man would not 
be in Paddleford for any crime less than murder. “ Is it 
something to do with Captain Trafford ? ” 

“ Where’s Conquest ? ”’ 

“ Here, of course .. .” 

“You’re sure ? You’ve seen him this morning ? ” 

“ Well, no. I thought he’d gone for a walk .. .” 

“And George Pickering ? Is he there ?” 

“What 7s all this?” asked Joy. “* Why can’t you come 
clean ? George is here, as far as | know. Why don’t you tell 
me what’s happened ? ”’ 

“T’ll tell you,” came Sweet William’s unsweet voice. 
“Young Pickering’s car, empty, has been found near the 
drive of Spinney House, and footprints, undoubtedly his, 
lead to old Traftord’s oak tree.” 

“So what ?” 

“So Captain Trafford is dead,” said Bill Williams 
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roughly. ‘‘ Stabbed through the back with a heathen spear. 
If you know anything about it, young Joy .. .” 

“ Bill! Are you crazy? How should I know anything 
about it? Oh, my hat! That idiot of a George must have 
gone there in the night . . . But look here! He wouldn’t 
stab anybody in the back! Perhaps Norman .. .” 

‘“‘ Well?” asked Williams, as she paused. 

“T don’t know. Norman isn’t here, and after what you’ve 
told me I don’t suppose George is here either,” said Joy, 
thinking rapidly. ‘‘ Look, Bill, I’ll shoot straight over there. 
For goodness’ sake don’t send any police to this house ; it’s 
full of nice old ladies, and they'll have fifty fits . . .” 

“I’m sorry for the nice old ladies, but there’s been 
murder done,” interrupted the Scotland Yard man. “ I’ve 
already been in touch with the Hadleigh police, and you'll 
have somebody there pretty soon. If you want to break 
things gently, you’d better get busy at once. Mrs. Trafford 
is there, isn’t she? ‘That’s what they tell me here in the 
village. Try not to give her too much of a shock when you 
tell her that her husband is dead—not that she ought to 
mind much. As for George Pickering, I’m organising a 
country-wide search for him. So Conquest isn’t there? 
Hell! I don’t like the sound of it. I had half an idea he was 
mixed up in this dirty business, and now I know it.” 

“Tf you think Norman stabbed the old man. . .” 

“T don’t think anything of the sort. Young Pickering 
did it—that’s obvious. It’s a funny thing, young lady, but 
as soon as I’m called in on a murder case I find that blighting 
ate of yours in my hair! I’m getting a bit tired 
of it!” 

“That’s a fine thing for a responsible Scotland Yard 
officer to say!” protested Joy indignantly. ‘‘ You haven’t 
the remotest evidence that Norman is mixed up in this 
wretched business, and you know it. You’re just guessing. 
ee way you always pounce on Norman makes me 
sick ! 

“ A fat lot of good pouncing on thin air ! ”’ came Williams’s 
sour voice. “ Every time I try to pounce on that slippery 
man of yours he’s somewhere else. And not so many 
protests, my girl! You know as well as I do that Conquest 
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has had a hand in this pie. If you know where he is, and 
you’re withholding the information, you'll find yourself in 
serious trouble. Better think it over.” 

With that unfriendly admonition he hung up. Joy 
turned away from the telephone to find Mrs. Pickering near 
her elbow ; and Mrs. Pickering’s face was deathly pale. 

“My son?” she whispered, clutching Joy’s arm. “I 
heard something of what you were saying. What’s happened, 
Mrs. Conquest ? George isn’t here. His car has gone, and 
his bed hasn’t been slept in. I wanted to tell you this before 
you went to the telephone... .” 

Joy told her as gently as possible. In her own mind, and 
remembering George’s aggressive attitude, Joy could not 
doubt that the young man had gone to the tree-top cabin to 
face Captain Trafford. Now Captain Trafford was dead .. . 
speared in the back. 

“Tm going straight over to Spinney House now,” Joy 
promised. “‘ No, I’m not going to wait for any breakfast... .” 

“But how are you going, my dear?” interrupted the 

older woman. “ Your car isn’t where you left it. I was goin 
to tell you about that...” . 
_ “ Norman took it, of course,” said Joy quickly. “ Look, 
Mrs. Pickering. It seems to me that George must have acted 
on a sudden impulse after he had gone to bed ; Norman found 
out about it and followed him in my car. Please don’t believe 
the worst. Perhaps Norman will be able to explain things. 
Is there any garage here where I can hire a car ? ” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Before they could speak further, Mrs. Trafford and 
Elizabeth appeared. Mrs. Trafford received the news almost 
stonily, as though she could not realise the full truth of it. 
She scarcely made any comment; she just went deathly 
pale, found a chair, and sat down, numbed. But Elizabeth 
was breathless with fear, and it was plain that all her fears 
were for George. She begged Joy to let her accompany her 
to Spinney House, but Joy persuaded her to remain with 
her mother. 

“TI think Mrs. Pickering needs you, too,” said Joy gently. 
“ T’ll phone you as soon as I get hold of any news.”’ 

She was glad to get out of that house of frightened 
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women, and soon found a garage where she was able to hire 
a fast car. During the drive her thoughts were busy. 

‘What a fool! What a blithering young chump !”’ she 
pondered—meaning George. “‘ Why the dickens couldn’t 
he have taken Norman’s advice ? He’s wrecked his own life 
and Elizabeth’s, too!” 

She could not doubt that Captain Trafford’s death was 
the result of a quarrel and a struggle. This affair, which 
had seemed so trivial, had now developed into a major 
tragedy. And, somehow, Norman was involved ... But 
how ? Where was he? Why hadn’t he phoned her? 

When Joy’s car drew up at the ramshackle gate of 
Spinney House she found Inspector Tolly there. His first 
words were rather surprising. ‘‘ Mr. Williams told me you 
were coming, Mrs. Conquest,”’ he said, as he shook her little 
hand. “ Funny thing . . . Captain Trafford isn’t dead.” 

“Not dead ? ” 

“No. The doctor has rushed him to our little cottage 
hospital in Paddleford. I could have sworn he was dead 
when I saw him, but the doctor ought to know best. The 
old man must have a constitution like leather.” 

“Well, this makes a difference . . .” 

“Not really, ma’am,” Tolly hastened to say. ‘‘ He isn’t 
conscious and he can’t last for more than an hour or 
two. The doctor says that he’s only alive because the spear 
was left in his back; if it had been taken out at the time 
of the crime he would have bled to death in less than an 
hour. I’m afraid it looks very serious for young Mr 
Pickering.” 

“ Serious for Elizabeth Trafford, too,” said Joy, troubled. 
“This tragedy is going to blight her whole life. Oh, I don’t 
mean the death of her father ; she won’t shed any crocodile’s 
tears over him. But if George is arrested and sentenced for 
murder . . . Oh, my hat! ‘They won’t hang him, will they, 
Mr. Tolly ? ” 

“Not for me to say, ma’am,” replied the inspector 
stolidly. ‘“* Captain Trafford was stabbed in the back—and 
that’s nasty. You know the law of this country as well as I 
do. Judges and juries don’t take too kindly to murderers 
who stab their victims in the back.” 
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“I can’t believe that George would do a thing like that,” 
said Joy vehemently. ‘‘ There must be some other explana- 
tion. Who found the old man, anyhow? I mean, he must 
have been found pretty early in the morning, or Superin- 
tendent Williams couldn’t have got here fromthe Yard . . .” 

‘“‘ Rather queer about that, ma’am,” said Tolly slowly. 
“We only made the discovery by accident. Ordinarily the 
captain might have stayed up in his tree-top for weeks with- 
out us knowing that he’d been stabbed. For nobody ever 
went there of their own accord, I can give you my word.” 

“een now...” 

““ Why, I sent. Constable Simpson up there, first thing 
this morning,” said Tolly. ‘‘ Not much after six, it was ; 
I thought it better to send the constable early, so’s he’d find 
the old man in bed, and less likely to get violent. We'd been 
holding one or two trifles which were the property of Rao, 
the nigger, and I had to send them back. I told Simpson to 
ask Captain Trafford what he was going to do about Rao’s 
funeral, too. These things have to be dealt with, you know. 
Well, Simpson climbed the ladder, and as he couldn’t get 
any answer to his knock, he walked into the cabin. And there 
was the old man face downwards on the floor with a whacking 
great spear sticking out of his back. Poor Simpson nearly 
fainted at the sight, for there was a lot of blood on the 
floor. Nasty affair, ma’am, and there’s no doubt that young 
Pickering is the man we want.” 

“Why are you so sure of that ?” 

“Well, there’s no question about the footprints,” replied 
the inspector, “ and Pickering’s car was standing right outside 
the gate here. ‘The superintendent had it removed to the 
police station. You must remember yourself, ma’am, how 
the young man threatened old Trafford yesterday outside the 
village hall. Said he’d kill him, didn’t he? It’s a darned 
pity, because I like that young fellow.” 

“ Where can I find Mr. Williams now ? ”’ 

“ He’s in the wood, at the tree. You can go along if 
you like, Mrs. Conquest. The case is out of my hands, 
practically speaking. The chief constable sent to the Yard 
as soon as he heard the news, and Mr. Williams was down 
here by eight-thirty. Quick work.” 
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Joy walked into the wood and found Sweet William just 
after the latter had gingerly lowered himself from the last 
rung of the accommodation ladder. 

‘““You’re soon here, Joy,’’ said the superintendent gruffly. 
“ Heard anything of Conquest ? ” 

“No. Have you ?”’ 

“Not a thing. Yet he’s involved in this rotten business 
somehow, I’ll swear. My God! If he’s protecting young 
Pickering he’s piling up trouble for himself! It’s my 
theory that the young man bolted in sheer panic, or he’d 
have gone off in his own car.” 

“Far more likely that Norman came across him soon 
after the stabbing and took him off in my Alvis,” said Joy 
shrewdly. “ Perhaps Norman forgot about George’s car ; 
perhaps George was hurt, and couldn’t drive ; so they could 
only take one car. Whatever happened, I don’t believe 
George Pickering deliberately stabbed Captain Trafford in 
the back. Dash it, Bill, he’s not that kind of a boy! I know 
him, and you don’t.” 

“What exactly is the kind of boy who doesn’t stab a 
man in the back ?”’ retorted Williams sourly. “ All sorts of 
horrid things are done in the heat of temper, or during the 
course of a life-and-death struggle. We know that old 
Trafford was a violent, ugly brute of a man, and I’m ready 
to admit that Pickering might have used the spear in self- 
defence. It’s damned nasty, though, that the spear-thrust 
should have been made in the old man’s back. That’s what 
sticks in my gills.” 

‘“ Now that I’m here, can I go up and have a look at this 
queer cabin?” asked Joy. “I mean, is there any official 
objection ? ”’ 

“ Not from me. You can go up if you like—but I’m 
warning you it’s not easy.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t make me laugh ! ” said Joy lightly. 

She sprang on the ladder and mounted with the agility 
of a squirrel, giving Bill Williams an eyeful of silken-clad 
leg and a provocative glimpse of dainty undies. While he 
was still blinking, startled by this unexpected treat, she 
vanished among the foliage. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
A TRICK TO SWEET WILLIAM 


‘“ Hoy!” gurgled the superintendent. 

He followed Joy into the tree, moving heavily and 
clumsily. When he arrived breathless at the top of the 
ladder he found her prowling about the cabin in the midst 
of a Sherlock Holmes act. There were not many details 
which escaped her keen young eyes. 

“ Fishy,” she said, as he appeared. “ Don’t you think 
so, Bill?” 

“ |’ve thought so ever since I arrived in this neck of the 
woods,” panted the other, producing a handkerchief and 
mopping his ruddy farmer-like face—for the climb had taken 
it out of him, and the morning was getting very warm. 
“ Anything connected with young Conquest is fishy, if it 
comes to that. I’ve changed my mind about your being 
here,” he added, with unnecessary gruffness. “I shall have 
to ask you to leave—and I mean immediately.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

‘Why this sudden soupy-voiced policeman act ?”’ 

‘* Because your presence here is embarrassing . . .” 

“Embarrassing ?”’ she interrupted, her eyes widening. 
“We two alone, in this remote nest, you mean? You're a 
married man, Bill Williams, with a wife and sundry kids . . .”’ 

“| don’t mean embarrassing in that way, and you know 
it,”’ snapped the other. ‘‘ Your presence here is embarrassing 
because I’ve made up my mind, this time, to get that 
husband of yours and fix him good and proper. For once 
I'll charge him, and I’ll make the charge stick.”’ 

“You're very vindictive all at once.” 

“I’m sick and tired of Conquest’s ruddy methods,” 
snorted Williams. ‘‘ He thinks he can play fast and loose 
with the law to his heart’s content, and it’s about time he 
had a lesson. If he wasn’t up to some blasted shenannigans, 
why had he disappeared ? Why didn’t he report immediately 
to the local police ? ”’ 
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“There may be a good reason... . 

“Good reason, my foot! There can’t be a good reason 
for aiding and abetting a murderer to escape the law,” said 
the superintendent hotly. “ There’s not a shadow of a doubt 
that Conquest was here during the night, and that he helped 
George Pickering to get away. My only hope—and it’s a 
feeble one—is that Captain Trafford will recover con- 
sciousness for a few minutes before he finally kicks the 
bucket and tell me exactly how he came by his wound. I 
oughtn’t to be talking to you at all, young lady. You’re 
Conquest’s wife, God help you, and your very presence 
here: 45. 

“Is embarrassing,” said Joy. “‘ Yes, I know. You said 
that before.” She laid a soft hand on his arm and applied 
an affectionate pressure. “‘ There’s no need for you to be 
so official now, Bill,” she went on soothingly. “ We’re quite 
alone, and nobody will ever know. Do you really think that 
the old gorilla will have a spasm of consciousness before he 
pops off?” 

“The doctor thinks it’s possible,” growled Williams. 
““ The spear penetrated his lungs, I understand, and there’s 
been a great deal of internal hemorrhage. He’s only alive 
now because he’s got the constitution and tenacity of a 
jungle tiger.” He shook himself. ‘‘ This doesn’t alter the 
fact that Conquest left him for dead . . .” 

‘“ How can you stand there—a responsible Scotland Yard 
officer—and say a thing like that ? ’ demanded Joy indig- 
nantly. ‘ How do you know that Norman left him for dead ? 
You’re not even sure that Norman was here. You’re just 
guessing.” 

“Will you please go ? ” 

“There must have been a tidy struggle,”’ she continued, 
with a wave of her hand. “‘ Your theory is that George came 
here to have a showdown with the old man, and that they 
got quarrelling . . .” 

“ Which is exactly what they were bound to do, if only 
the young fool had realised it,” interrupted Williams. ‘‘ Two 
days ago Trafford knocked him unconscious, and the boy 
was afraid that people would think him a coward. He wanted 
to face Trafford as man to man. There’s no doubt about 
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they heard Pickering saying. «.2.— ; IROAPV 

“ Old stuff, Bill,” Joy interrupted, - There’s no argu- 
ment. Last night, at George’s mother’s place, he perked up 
when Norman remarked that Captain Trafford was entirely 
alone on the premises—-and-Norman had to warn him,” In 
other words, he came here to talk ; to reason with the old 
man.” 

“ Yes, I believe that.” 

“Then how,” demanded Joy, pointing, “ do you account 
for all this ? ” 

“* All what ? ” 

“Are you blind? Look at that locker. Smashed open. 
Look at the ancient old cash-box on the table. That’s 
smashed open, too. Are you telling me that George Pickering, 
after stabbing his prospective father-in-law in the back, 
deliberately ransacked the place ? ” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Williams promptly, and with 
unexpected ferocity. “‘ Somebody else ransacked the place 
after George Pickering had gone.” 

“You don’t mean Norman? ” 

™ wee, I do.” 

“You’re absolutely crazy,”’ said Joy, too startled to be 
angry. “ Bill, you’re slipping ! You’re so obsessed with your 

otty ideas about Norman that you’re actually accusing 
m of robbing the dead ! I’ve never heard such drivel #4 
“ Listen, my girl!” interrupted Williams harshly. “ I’ve 
no illusions about your precious Norman! God knows I’ve 
had enough trouble with him during the past few years! It’s 
common gossip in the village that Captain Trafford was a 
miser, and that he kept large sums of money up here in this 
fantastic hut. What do I find when I get here? I find 
broken lockers and broken cash-boxes—and not a smell of 
a penny piece. George Pickering had no motive for robbing 
his girl’s father, but old Trafford was nothing to Conquest. 
Just another source of income for the young bandit. You’ve 
admitted that Conquest disappeared during the night and 
all the evidence points to the fact that he was here. He hasn’t 
shown up since, and I’m not such a back number that I 
can’t add up a simple sum.” 
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Joy reeled slightly—and her unsteadiness was not solely 
caused by the gentle swaying of the tree-top hut. 

“Tf you think that, Sweet William, I’m sorry for that 
nasty mind of yours,” she said coldly. ‘We won’t talk 
about it any more. . . . Have you seen this?” 

She pointed to a spot, low down, on one of the oak 
stanchions. Apparently Williams had not seen it, for after 
taking time off to recover his temper he bent down and made 
a close examination. 

‘““H’m! A bloodstain, by the look of it.” 

“Hair, too,” said Joy. “‘ There are one or two hairs 
sticking to the blood. George’s hairs, by the colour. Looks 
as if George came a nasty cropper during the fight, and 
whacked his head against this post.” 

“A crack like that ought to have knocked him silly,” 
grunted the superintendent. “ In that case, how did he get 
away ? I’ll tell you. Conquest carried him away.” 

=) Cae s. POSSioee sae <"" 

“Why the hell didn’t Conquest take him straight to 
hospital, or to a doctor ?’”’ went on Williams, his temper 
rising again. ‘‘ Why vanish into the blue?” He snorted. 
“ Because this whacky husband of yours has no more respect 
for the law than a Soho spiv. If there’s any way he can give 
the police a headache he’ll take it. Well, I’m getting tired.” 

Joy was not listening. A thoughtful expression had come 
upon her alert, piquant little face, and her eyes were shining 
with a light of understanding. 

“Of course!’ she breathed softly. ‘‘ That’s where 
Norman’s gone ! ” 

“Eh? What was that ? ” 

‘“ Nothing, Sweet William—nothing at all,” she said, with 
a little start. 

“You said something about Norman. . .” 

“ T was thinking, that’s all,”’ said Joy, as Williams looked 
at her with suspicion. “ Perhaps you were right, Bill ; 
there’s nothing I can do here, so I might as well go.” 

She seemed suddenly uneasy—perhaps because of the Yard 
man’s searching stare. She idly picked up the dangerous- 
looking spear which was lying on the table. 

“ Exhibit A, I suppose ? ” she said, balancing the weapon 
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in her small hand. “ Already tested for fingerprints, I take 
it, or you would be howling blue murder. Nasty looking 
article. Inspector Tolly told me the old man would have 
bled to death if this had been removed from the wound at 
the time of the attack.” 

“'The doctor had to remove it before Trafford was 
lowered to the ground,” grunted Williams. “ A devil of a 
job that was, too, and it’s a wonder he was still alive .. . 

ies ! Mind what you’re doing !” 

Joy had thrust the spear back as though to throw it, and 
the end of the shaft nearly took the superintendent in the 
face. He grasped it and turned it aside. 

“Sorry! Didn’t know you were so near.” 

She relaxed her hold, and Williams took the spear and 
for some reason seemed half stupefied. His already ruddy 
face became congested, and his eyes searched the little 
cabin with a new, eager expression. While he was thus 
engaged, Joy quietly slipped out on to the veranda and 
nimbly sped down the ladder. He was not aware of her 
absence until she was more than half-way to the ground. 

‘““ Hey, young lady! Where are you off to so abruptly ? ” 
he called, leaning cautiously over the guard rail. 

“You wanted to get rid of me, didn’t you ?”’ came her 
voice from somewhere below. 

‘“ You’re up to something .. . 

“ Don’t be silly, Bill. There’s nothing I can do here, so 
I might as well get back to Hadleigh. Hired cars cost 
money.” 

It had occurred to Joy that it would be wise to get away 
before Williams could ask her any more searching questions, 
and she was anxious to get to Much Kissing as quickly as 
possible. She had no doubt at all that Norman had taken 
George Pickering to the little thatched cottage among the 
trees, 

For the Desperado was known there in a completely 
different personality, and the police knew nothing of this 
rural retreat; they might search the whole of Suffolk for 
days without hitting upon a single clue to George’s where- 
abouts. 

“All finished here,’’ said Joy, as she climbed into the 
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hired car. ‘‘ I want you to drive to Ipswich, and then take 
the Saxmundham road. I’ll tell you where to stop later.” 

The driver, a stolid man, nodded. And as they went off, 
Joy leaned back among the cushions with a satisfied sigh. 
Well, anyway, Sweet William knew nothing about Myrtle 
Cottage, and she did not see how he could get wind of it— 
unless she behaved with crass stupidity. Knowing his 
suspicious mind, she kept a sharp look-out during the first 
few miles in case he had elected to follow her, or had set one 
of the rural bobbies to follow her, perhaps on a motor bike. 

But she saw no sign of cars or motor bikes, and her 
mind soon became easy. It was very obvious that she was 
not being followed. Once, as the car was approaching the 
outer suburbs of Ipswich, she was a bit startled, for a 
policeman on point duty held them up and had a low-voiced 
talk with the driver, who first looked alarmed and then a 
little agitated. 

““ What was all that ? ” asked Joy, when they drove on. 

“Nothing much, ma’am,” said the driver, with relief. 
“Thought I’d copped it for some reason or other, at first. 
Seems there was a lorry-load of cigarettes stolen somewhere 
on this road, and the bobby wanted to know if I’d seen it. 
Some hopes! These wide boys who steal lorries are pretty 
fly. Asking me all them fool questions ! ” 

Joy relaxed. A triviality, after all—and for a moment 
she had half thought that the stoppage boded trouble. 
After some miles she gave the driver further directions, and 
finally told him to halt at the spot where Conquest had pulled 
up on her first visit to Myrtle Cottage. The little country 
lane was lonely and empty, without a dwelling in sight. 
Trees crowded to the road’s edge on one side and open 
meadows on the other . . .” 

“What do you want to stop here for, ma’am?” asked 
the car driver in surprise. 

“ I like the look of the country,” said Joy sweetly as she 
produced money. “‘ How much? ” 

‘‘ But you ain’t going to pay me off here, are you ? ” asked 
the man. “ There ain’t a house for miles, let alone a village. 
How are you going to get back ? If you want to have a walk 
in these meadows, I’ll wait for you . . .” 
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“ But I don’t want you to wait,” she interrupted, smiling 
into his puzzled face. “ I like it here. I may wander about 
for hours. Sooner or later I shall hit a village, and there’s 
bound to be a bus service. Don’t look so worried.” 

“Well, you know best, I s’pose,” said the man, with a 
shrug. 

He took his money, and was gratified by the liberal tip 
which Joy tacked on to it. Then he reversed his car into a 
gateway and drove off. Joy watched until the vehicle had 
disappeared from sight round a bend. 

** Well, that’s foxed him,” she chuckled. 

She looked for signs of her former visit, and found that 
she was only twenty yards away from the actual spot. She 
saw traces of trodden nettles and undergrowth at one certain 
spot, and when she had left the road, and was well into the 
trees, she was able to follow the faint trail. Unless she had 
been definitely looking for this trail, however, she might 
never have seen it. 

With her feet sinking deeply into the leaf-mould she 
hurried on. It was easier this time. On the earlier occasion 
the evening had been drawing in, and the wood nearly dark. 
Now, at high noon, the wood was quite light, and she had 
no difficultly in finding her way. 

Emerging at length into the back garden of Myrtle 
Cottage, she took a careful survey of the scene. The little 
thatched dwelling drowsed lazily in the noonday heat, with 
bees and butterflies fooling about the honeysuckle and the 
roses. ‘I'he back door of the cottage stood invitingly open— 
a sight which caused Joy to compress her lips and nod. 

“I knew it! They’re here !”’ 

She ran across the garden, dived in through the open 
doorway, and came face to face with Professor Ignatius 
Tuck in his shabby old flannels, his big spectacles, and with 
his hair more mop-like and untidy than ever. 

“ Crumbs ! You startled me,” gasped Joy. “ I’d forgotten 
for the minute that you were masquerading as Goofy . . . 
Well, dash it, no need to look at me as though I were a 
Colorado beetle |” 

“ Hell! What are you doing here ?’’ Conquest’s voice 
was harsh and rough, and his eyes were blazing with anger. 
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““Good God, Pixie, haven’t you any sense? I distinctly 
told you not to come here. . .” 

“No need to fly off the handle,” she interrupted coldly. 
“T’m not exactly a mug. I took plenty of precautions. 
Nobody knows I’m here.” 

‘““ How did you get here? I’ve got your car. Whose car 
did you use? It’s damned risky to leave it parked in that 
back lane... .” 

‘“‘ There’s no car parked in any lane,” she assured him. 
‘““ T came in a hired car and paid the driver off. He thinks I’m 
crazy about country walks.’’ She looked at him petulantly, 
her own temper rising a bit. “‘ This is a nice greeting, I must 
say! You leave me in the dark, and bring George to this 
cottage . . . Yes, by golly! Why did you leave me in the 
dark ? There’s a phone at George’s mother’s. Couldn’t you 
have phoned me? ”’ 

““ I saw no reason to phone you,” he retorted angrily. “I 
want to know why you’re here. Are you sure you weren't 
followed ? ” 

“Of course I wasn’t followed. Don’t look so fierce, 
Norman. There’s trouble. Bill Williams is after your 
blood.” 

“Williams !”? Conquest’s anger subsided. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to tell me that Sweet William is in Suffolk ? Well, 
well! What a bloke he is for cropping up in awkward 
places !”’ He looked at her searchingly. “ But why is he 
after my blood ? ”’ 

‘“ Because George Pickering is wanted for murder, and 
you're wanted for aiding and abetting him to escape. I tell 
Se there’s a whole mess of trouble, back there in Paddle- 

ord.” 

“ Well. I’m damned! This has torn it,” said Norman. 
frowning. “I’ve been kidding myself that nobody would 
find old Trafford’s body for some days—and apparently it 
was found early this morning. Yes, this makes a difference ; 
this makes things a bit awkward.”’ 

“No more awkward because I’m here,” she said. “ Bill 
knows nothing about this cottage, and nobody knows I’m 
here, All the same, I thought I'd better warn you that Bill 
in definitely on the warpath. I’ve never known him to be so 
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vindictive. If you’re not jolly careful he’ll pin something 
on you, Norman. It all depends on what Captain Trafford 


says if he recovers sufficiently . . .’ 

“My poor young fathead, you’re talking out of the back 
of your neck,” he interrupted impatiently. ‘‘ Captain 
Trafford is dead .. .” 

* Not quite.” 


“Eh? What do you mean?” 

“In spite of that whacking great spear sticking in his 
back, he was alive when they found him this morning,” she 
explained. “‘ Only just alive, and he can’t last more than a 
few hours. Which means murder. But there’s a slim chance 
that he might say a few words before he finally pegs out.” 

She went into details. She told him of Sweet William’s 
phone call, and her hurried departure for Spinney House, 
and what had transpired after her arrival. He listened 
intently, and looked unusually worried when she had 
finished. 

“It’s a mess,” he commented slowly. “‘ George was a 
blithering idiot to go near the old man—and I was a 
blitheringer—idiot to let him. Dammit, Pixie, I was 
actually on the spot, and watched him climb up into the tree. 
But how the hell was I to know that young George would 
stick spears into the old buzzard ? I don’t believe he did it 
murderously. There must have been a struggle, and in the 
mix-up . . . Well, frankly, I can’t figure it out,” he added, 
with a shrug. ‘‘ George himself was knocked cold, which is 
queer in itself.” 

‘“ How is he now?” 

* Still cold.” 

“Then he hasn’t been able to tell you anything ? ” 

“ Come and have a look at him,” said Norman abruptly. 
“ Perhaps you'll be able to do something. During the last 
couple of hours I’ve been getting the wind up. I thought he 
would have shown signs of life long before this.” 

He took her up into the bedroom, where George Pickering 
was lying full length on the bed, his head neatly bandaged, 
his face pale and almost waxen. But when Joy bent close 
she was relieved to find that he was breathing evenly and 
strongly. 
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““ Concussion,” said Norman. ‘I tried to force some 
brandy down his throat, but he wouldn’t take it. I expected 
him to recover within an hour or so of getting him here. 
Then he could have told me what had happened, and I 
might have been able to think up some scheme for getting 
him in the clear. But what can you do with a chap who 
persists in remaining half-brother to a corpse? I shall have 
to fetch a doctor in the end—or at least carry him off to a. 
doctor. I’ve taken a lot of trouble to create this Professor 
Tuck bird, and I don’t want the local doctors coming here 
and finding suspected murderers in my best bedroom. 
Everything seems to have gone wrong.” 

Joy smiled wryly. 

“Well, that’s a bit of a change, at any rate,”’ she remarked. 
“Perhaps it’ll give you a much-needed jolt. As a rule, 
Desperado, everything goes so smoothly in your favour that 
you might think Old Nick himself was at your elbow. It’s 
rather nice to know that you can be worried sick, like other 
people.” 

“Comforting little ray of sunshine, aren’t you ? ” 

“Are you sure it’s only concussion? His skull isn’t 
fractured, is it?” 

“Why don’t you tell me he’s dying, and have done with 
it?” growled Conquest. “I’m no doctor, but I know 
something about first aid, and I’ll swear his skull isn’t 
fractured. He had a nasty crack during the fight, but that’s 
all. Perhaps, if we wait a bit, he’ll snap out of it.” 

They went down to the sitting-room, and Norman, 
remembering the amenities, offered Joy some lunch. He 
did this by waving a hand towards the kitchen ; whereupon 
she prepared a quite respectable meal of ham and eggs and 
hot coffee. 

“It’s rather a pity you didn’t invent a wife for Professor 
Tuck while you were about it,” said Joy towards the end of 
the meal. “ I could have looked after you . . .” 

“ I can’t imagine fusty old ‘Tuck with a small-sized angel 
tacked on to him as a wife,” interrupted Norman, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ Too many comments from the villagers, my sweet. 
No, he’s a crusty old bachelor, and practically a hermit.” 

“ Still, it would be nice to take a holiday in this rural 
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backwater,” said Joy. ‘It’s lovely in weather like this.” 

“Yes, and I ought to be out with my butterfly net,” he 
retorted. “ I was an ass to mix myself up in this George- 
and-Elizabeth business. It’s an infernal interruption. I’ve 
already met the Banner disease, the Horror of Chedding- 
ton Hall, and he looks at me with a half-amused, half- 
contemptuous toleration. Which is just what I want. The 
dirty vulture doesn’t guess a thing.” 

“A big day for dirty vultures. What with Captain 
Trafford .. .” 

“My dear footler, Trafford is a wing-sprouting saint 
compared with Roderick Banner,” broke in Conquest. 
“There zs no comparison. Trafford at the worst is—or was 
—an evil-tempered roughneck; Banner is a scheming, 
smooth-tongued blighter with a brain as sharp as a needle. 
Where Trafford might have caused hurt and misery to a 
mere dozen or so of his fellow humans, Banner is responsible 
for the crushing and killing of thousands.” 

He spoke with such deadly vehemence that Joy looked 
at him with new interest. 

‘““ Who 7s this menace, exactly ?”’ she asked. 

In the silence which followed, while Conquest was 
apparently formulating an answer to her question, he 
suddenly became rigid, with his head alerted on one side. 

“Norman! You look exactly like a dog who’s just heard 
the distant call of a fox!” said Joy, with wide eyes. 

“A fox?” he muttered grimly. ‘‘ I wonder!” 

He went swiftly into the kitchen and took a look out into 
the quiet garden through the back window. The sound he 
had heard a moment or two earlier had been the swishing 
of a bush . . . and bushes do not swish on a lazy summer’s 
afternoon without somebody swishing them. 

One look through the window was enough. Sweet 
William, giving an excellent impersonation of Deerfoot on 
the trail, was lurking in the raspberry canes. 
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CHAPTER B27 EN 
LUCKY FOR GEORGE 


“ Wuat’s eating you, Norman? ” 

Joy, bright and chirpy, but a bit puzzled, came into the 
kitchen as Conquest was backing away from the window. 

“‘ So everything’s all right, is it?” he breathed, his voice 
somewhat thick with suppressed anger. “‘ So you weren't 
followed ? My God! I might have known!” 

““ What the dickens . . .” 

“ Take a look, my sweet little helpmate ! ” 

She took a look—just as Superintendent Williams was 
cautiously emerging from the raspberry canes. She clapped 
a hand to her mouth to stifle the startled yip which arose in 
her throat. 

“No need to do that,”’ growled Norman. “ He’s here, and 
there’s nothing we can do about it. Not much!” he added, 
his eyes becoming wicked. “‘ Helpmate’ was right! 
You’ve helped me slap into a hell-brew that looks like 
beating all records. After all my weeks of preparation and 
planning, after all my precautions to convert myself into 
Professor ‘Tuck, along comes Sweet William with a cartload 
of spanners !” 

“But, Norman, it’s impossible,” squeaked Joy, frantic 
with alarm and remorse. “‘ I know my car wasn’t followed. 
I kept a sharp look-out all the way . . . Oh!” Again she 
clapped a hand to her mouth. “I wonder if that police- 
+0): Cc Rene ae 

The Gay Desperado was paying no attention to her. 
Since there was nothing to be gained by delay he adopted 
his usual practice of taking the offensive. He went to the 
back door and gave a loud cough. Bill Williams, who was in 
full sight, arose slowly from his Deerfoot-like crouching 
attitude. 

_ “ Might Task, my dear sir, what you are doing trespassing 
in my garden?” asked Norman, his voice utterly un- 
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Normanlike and mildly professor-ish. ‘“ I’ve been watching 
you from the window, and you appear to be indulging in 
some Boy Scout manceuvre. All very interesting, no doubt, 
but I must insist that this is my private garden. . .” 

““T’m sorry, sir,” growled the Scotland Yard man, 
flushed and confused. “I...er... lost my way... 
blundered into your garden by accident.” He approached 
unhappily. ‘“ I assure you I had no intention of trespassing.” 

“In that case kindly leave,” said Norman austerely. 

“Yes, yes . . . certainly.” Williams was convinced that 
his information had been incorrect, and he was inwardly 
boiling with irritation and chargin. “‘ Must have seemed 
peculiar to you, sir, seeing me prowling about in your 
garden §o.4. 5" 

“ Very peculiar indeed. If you will follow this path round 
the cottage, you will find the front gate . . .” 

“Good God!” 

“I beg your pardon ?” ’ 

“Young blasted Conquest!” roared Sweet William, 
reaching forward and clutching Norman by the shoulder. 
“ Yes, by golly, I’m right! I might have known!” 

On the point of meekly submitting and taking the path 
to the front gate, he had gazed searchingly into the supposed 
stranger’s face . . . and, after all, Norman was not wearing 
any theatrical make-up. His disguise, if it could be called 
a disguise, was nae a matter of fluffing up his hair, 
greying it, and wearing horn-rimmed spectacles and loose 
clothing. The rest depended upon his ability to suppress his 
own virile personality. 

“ All right, Bill. You can’t say I didn’t try,” said Norman 
resignedly. “ I nearly had you stymied. Come in!” 

“You too!” half-choked Williams, as Joy, hearing the 
blow-out, joined her disappointed husband in the doorway. 
“Well, I’m sorry you’ve mixed yourself up in this dirty 
business, my girl. I shall hate sending you to prison with 
this young twister.”’ 

“Stop talking about prisons, Bill, and have a cooling 
drink,” said Norman. ‘“ You look as if you need one. And 
don’t yell . . .” 

“Til yell all I like!” fumed Williams. “ Jiggerypokery ! 
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Skulduggery ! Anything you’re mixed up in, Conquest, is 
bound : be tricky. What's the idea of this fancy dress ball _ ; 
get-up ?” He surveyed Norman with glowering eyes. “ If 
you think you’re fooling anybody . . .” a) 

“ I fooled you until you came to close range,” interrupted 
Conquest dryly. ‘‘ Don’t I keep telling you not to yell? 
Professor Ignatius Tuck is supposed to live alone, and people 
in the cottages down the road might wonder if they hear 
your animal cries.” 

“Professor what which?” asked Williams, goggling. 
“‘ What the hell are you up to this time, my lad ? ” 

‘No business of yours, Sweet William. If I choose to 
rusticate in a country cottage and catch butterflies it’s 
entirely my own concern.” 

““ Catch butterflies ? ” 

“And moths.” 

“Catch butterflies and moths?” repeated Williams, 
dazedly. “ You? Are you kidding? The only butterflies 
you're likely to catch have two legs and lots of curves.” 

** Keep it clean, please. Remember Joy’s here.” 

Sweet William made uncouth grunting noises and accepted 
the glass of foaming beer which Norman offered him. After 
looking at it suspiciously for a moment he took a preliminary 


sip. 

““ No poison in it, Bill. Not even a Mickey Finn. What 
do you take me for? ” 

““ Don’t answer that one,”’ said Joy. 

“No, by God, I’d better not,” agreed the superintendent, 
having emptied the glass at a draught. ‘‘ If I hadn’t seen 
you drinking the same beer from the same bottle I wouldn’t 
have risked that,’ he added, pulling out a handkerchief 
and wiping his mouth. “ There might have been something 
in the bottom of the glass, though.” 

“I wish you’d get rid of these Sweeney Todd ideas, 
brother,” said Norman chidingly. “ You’ll be afraid to sit 
down next—in case the chair disappears through the floor. 
Are you alone, or is the wood infested with your underlings?” 

“ Yes, and there’s something else,” put in Joy pointedly. 
“ How did you get here? That’s what I want to know.” 

“I got here by using my brains, young Joy!” retorted 
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Williams tartly. “ You’re surprised to find I have any, 
eh? We’re not all dumb flatfeet at the Yard. Even Inspector 

olly has brains . . . which he used. He noted the number 
_ of that cargyou came in—and when you went off in such a 
hurry, my girl, I guessed that you were shooting off to join 
your bandit husband.” 

““ Not a nice tone, Bill,” objected Norman. “ Very dis- 
respectful of you to address my wife as ‘ my girl.’ You’re 
not talking to a bally maidservant. And ‘ your bandit 
husband ’ strikes a distinctly unfriendly note .. .” 

“Will you shut up ?” exploded Williams, glaring. “ I'll 
soon show you an unfriendly note, if that’s what you want ! ” 
He turned to Joy again. ‘ All I did was to phone through 
to the Ipswich police and tell them to have your car stopped 
—and the cop who stopped it had instructions to have a 
private word with the driver. He told the driver to make 
some plausible excuse about a stolen lorry—if you asked him 
any questions—and then drive you to your destination. If 
you dismissed him he was told to find the nearest phone and 
report. Which he did. He brought me to that lonely spot 
on the road, after I had met him, and at first I thought he 
was crackers. Then I saw a place where somebody had 
broken through the hedge, and I followed an easy trail 
through the wood.” 

“ All wrong,” said Conquest, shaking his head. “ Sher- 
lock Holmes distinctly says that a detective should never 
explain his methods. It makes them look so simple.” 

‘ Well, I’m jiggered |!” said Joy, annoyed. “ It jolly well 
was simple, too. And I thought I’d successfully side-tracked 
the hounds. I’m terribly sorry, Norman. . .” 

“No good being sorry now, darling. Not that it really 
matters. I’m not breaking any law by taking a butterfly 
hunting holiday in a rural cottage.” 

“ I'd like to know what sticky game you’re up to, young 
man,” said Williams suspiciously. ‘“ But we'll leave that 
for the moment. Where’s George Pickering ? ”’ 

‘1 was wondering when you'd ask that question.” 

“ Well, I’ve sahad it now.” 

“ Don’t look at me in that aggressive way, Sweet William. 
I'm not going to deny that I brought him here. He’s in the 
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bedroom—unconscious. Go and have a look, if you like.” 
He waved a hand towards the narrow cottage stairs. “ I’ 

a bit worried about him because he hasn’t come out of th 
sleep. We may have to take him to a doctor.” 

Williams looked grim. 

“That’s a very damaging admission, Conquest,” he said, 
with satisfaction. “ Pickering is wanted by the police, and 
you know it. Knowing it, you spirit him away to this 
cottage.”” A dreamy look came into his eyes. “‘ Maybe this 
is my chance to get you into the jug!” 

“Not so many jugs, and more inspection of young 
George,” said Conquest severely. ‘“‘ What a vindictive 
blighter you are, Bill! Always looking for a chance to clap 
your irons on me! Anybody might think we weren't 
buddies.” 

““Gurrrrh!” growled the superintendent with throaty 
disapproval. 

He blundered up the stairs, and Norman and Joy followed 
close at his heels. A welcome surprise awaited them. George 
Pickering was sitting up in bed with a stupid look on his 
pale, drawn face. 

“Here, I say ... glad somebody’s come... been 
wondering where the devil I was,” he muttered jerkily. 
‘“ Head’s aching like hell, and I feel sick and dizzy.” His 
half-bleary eyes cleared slightly as he focused Joy. ‘‘ Hallo, 
Mrs. Conquest ! So you’re here ? Don’t know these others, 
though... .<..” 

‘ [’m Superintendent Williams, of Scotland Yard,” said 
Williams gruffly. “ You’re George Pickering, and I must 
warn you that I have a warrant for your arrest on a charge 
of robbery with violence. Anything you say will be taken 
down and may be used in evidence.” 

“ Bill, are you completely loony ? ” asked Joy indignantly, 
““ Fancy saying a thing like that to a poor chap in his con- 
dition! What George needs is restoratives, and plenty of 
‘em. You can go into all that rot later.” 

She hurried downstairs, leaving Williams somewhat 
abashed, and it was not long before George was sitting up 
and taking notice. A quick brandy, followed by a bowl of 
nourishing soup, produced very satisfactory results. 
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“ Any objection to my having a cigarette ? ” asked George 

presently. ‘‘ My head feels ghastly . . . but at least I can 

Bthink clearly. Don’t remember much about that scrap in 
old Trafford’s cabin, though.” 

Williams, who had been moving about restlessly during 
George’s recovery, now sat himself at the foot of the bed ° 
and took out his notebook. More than once he had given the 
young man a hard, searching scrutiny, and when he spoke 
now his manner was not unkindly. 

“If you’re feeling well enough, Mr. Pickering, I’d like 
you to make a statement,” he said. “ Id better tell you at 
once that Captain Trafford is dying. By now, in fact, he’s 
probably dead... ” 

“Which makes it a murder charge,” interrupted Norman 
warningly. “‘ So watch out, George. You’re not obliged to 
make any statement at all until you’ve got a lawyer with you. 
Not even then. It’s up to youto.. .” 

“[.don’t understand,” said George, bewildered. “I 
didn’t kill the old man. I’m not afraid of making a statement. 
I’ll tell you exactly what happened up in that tree-top cabin, 
Mr. Williams.” 

“Fine. Go ahead.” 

“I went there for a showdown,” said George, exhaling 
a lungful of cigarette smoke with pent-up ferocity. “I 
wasn’t going to have everybody thinking I was afraid of the 
old crab. Besides, he’d said some rotten things about my 
father, and I wanted to nail him down to a definite statement 
—so that I could call hima liar. I took my gun with me .. .” 
He broke off and glared. “I suppose you'll call that a 
damaging statement? I only took it to scare him... 
although I might have known that a tough old nut like 
Trafford wouldn’t be scared by a gun.” 

“We found the gun,” said Williams gruffly. “ It hadn’t 
been fired—and, in fact, couldn’t have been fired. ‘The 
mechanism was too clogged up with old sticky oil.” 

‘© T didn’t know that,” said George in surprise. “ Well, 
dash it, as soon as I entered the cabin old Trafford went 
for me like a tiger, ignoring the gun completely. Threatened 
to chuck me to the ground the same way as he had chucked 
Rao. What scared me was what he did next. He grabbed 
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a whacking great spear off the wall and flung it back, clearly 
intending to spike me with it. I don’t seem to remember . . .’ 

“ Think, boy—think,” urged Williams, and there was suc 
urgency in histone that Norman and Joy regarded him with 
a new interest. “ Trafford grabbed this spear off the wall. 
Yes ? He threw back his arm, preparing to fling it. What 
then?” 

“T don’t know,” said George, a puzzled look clouding 
his face. ‘‘ He didn’t fling it—he didn’t use the spear at all. 
Yet I seem to have a hazy picture of the spear still poised 
ready to strike . . .” 

“ Ah!” said Williams happily. 

“ Bill, there’s a crafty look in your eye,” said Norman 
softly. ‘‘ Have you spotted something .. . ?”’ 

“Shut up, blast you!” snapped Williams. “ Well, Mr. 
Pickering ? Go on. What happened next? ”’ 

“Trafford flung himself at me, and we struggled. I don’t 
mind admitting I was a bit windy, because he obyiously 
meant to repeat his Rao act. He took hold of me like some 
wild animal, and I knew I was fighting for my life. I’d never 
seen a man in such a ghastly rage. As we swayed backwards 
and forwards, the old man’s breathing sounded like nothing 
on earth .. . It’s all very confused, but I do remember the 
cabin giving a sudden terrific lurch as a squall struck it. 
The floor tilted, and we went reeling. Trafford was flung 
rata and I seem to remember hearing a queer sort of 
thud’. ">i" 

“Yes ? And then ? ” 

“Trafford gave a horrible sort of scream as the cabin 
swayed worse than ever. That’s all I know. I believe he 
punched me in the jaw, but I’m not certain. My jaw hurts * 
like the devil, anyhow, so he must have done. I don’t 
understand this bruise on my head, though.” 

“You hit your head against a stanchion as you fell,” 
explained Williams. “ 'That’s what knocked you out. You’re 
lucky not to have a cracked skull. Now this may not be 
entirely regular, but I want you to answer one or two 
questions. Did you rob Captain Trafford after this fight ? ” 

“How could I?” asked George. ‘“ I was unconscious. 
Even now I don’t know where I am, or how I got here. Mr. 
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Conquest brought me here . . . Rob the old man?” He 
suddenly seemed to realise the gravity of the suggestion. 
a Dammit! I only went to Trafford for a showdown. Why 
should I rob him? I’ve told you the absolute truth, Mr. 
Williams,” he added earnestly. “I didn’t kill Trafford— 
if he’s really dead. You haven’t yet told me how he was 
killed. I can only think he fell, the same as I did.” 

“ He wasn’t killed by any fall,” said Williams, watching 
George closely. ‘‘ He was found with that spear sticking out 
of his back.” | 

George looked at him stupidly. 

“ But . . . but that’s impossible,” he protested. ‘“‘ Good 
God! You don’t think I’d kill a man by sticking a spear in 
his back? I never touched the spear. All we did was to 
struggle, and even now I don’t understand why Trafford 
gave that awful scream.” 

“1 think I can explain that,” said Williams with satis- 
factiqg. “Tm glad you’ve been so frank, young man. I 
may Be ina position to help you. You mustn’t run away 

with the idea that the police are always ready to hound a man 

just because the evidence looks black against him. In 
lots of cases the police go out of their way to help a suspected 
man.”’ 

‘““ Not so much boosting of the cops, Bill,” interrupted 
Norman impatiently. “ Get on with that explaining. There’s 
a half-leering look of self-satisfaction on your dial which can 
only mean that you’ve spotted a hot one. Give!” 

“We're not so dumb at Scotland Yard, Conquest,” 
retorted Sweet William, with that same look on his face. 
“Yes, I can tell you exactly what happened in that cabin. 
After I'd made my examination I was able to reconstruct 
the whole fight. The important point to remember is that 

_ the night was rough, with an occasional squall . . .” 

“You needn’t tell me that,’ said Norman. “I was 
nearly thrown off my feet more than once—even in the short 
time I was in the cabin.” 

‘ Pickering says in his statement that Trafford snatched 
Rao’s spear off the wall and threatened to use it. He even 
flung his arm back in readiness to hurl the weapon—but he 
never hurled it. I'll tell you why. The end of the shaft, 
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as he threw his arm back, wedged itself between two gaping 
boards of the wall, and the spear remained there, sticking 
out horizontally, and Trafford couldn’t pull it free.” 

“Ye gods,” breathed Conquest. “I never thought of 
that! Yes, I get it! That squall came, and when Trafford 
reeled back sa47 

“T’m explaining what happened, if you don’t mind,” 
interrupted Williams coldly. “ The cabin suddenly swayed 
and Trafford was flung backwards—slap-bang on to the 
point of the spear, which was still sticking out straight from 
the wall. In a word, he was impaled. His weight, as he 
lurched forward to the next swaying of the tree-top, was 
sufficient to dislodge the spear-shaft from the crevice. Get 
it? He fell flat down on the floor, with the spear sticking 
out of his back. In his last conscious moment he must have 
lashed out with his fist, catching this young feller on the 
aw.” 

“ Brilliant, Sweet William,” said Conquest enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘ Congratulations, old man. You weren’t there, by 
any chance, witnessing the scene ? How the devil did you 
deduce all this—if I’m not asking you to betray official 
secrets ? ” 

“Young Joy helped,” said the superintendent. ‘“ Not 
knowingly, of course . . . She was mucking about with that 
spear and nearly hit me in the face with the end of the shaft. 
‘As I grabbed it I saw that there were some peculiar 
scratches on the end, and some little fragments of varnish. 
That set me thinking.” 

“Varnish ? ” 

“The walls, all made of wood, are varnished. It struck 
me that the end of the spear must have wedged itself in a 
crevice . . . and when I looked for such a crevice I soon 
found it. In exactly the right spot, too. The marks showed 
quite convincingly that the spear had been wedged there. 
Idiotic to think that it had been deliberately placed in that 
position—but highly probable that Captain Trafford, in 
flinging his arm back, had found the crevice by accident. 
The swaying of the tree accounted for the rest. I am very 
much hoping, Mr. Pickering, that Trafford will be able to 
say a few words before he dies—if only to corroborate my 
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theory. In any case, your position isn’t nearly as serious as 
we first thought.” 

“You mean... if Trafford dies . . .” 

“No ‘if’ about that. He’s mortally wounded.” 

“Well, anyway, you mean that I shan’t be charged with 
murder or manslaughter ?”’ asked George eagerly. ‘“ My 
gosh, that’s a relief! It was accidental.’ 

“Yes, I believe that, but don’t forget that you were 
engaged in a serious fight with this man, and it’s not unlikely 
that the coroner’s jury will bring in a verdict of manslaughter. 
I'll do all I can to help you, because I believe you are the 
victim of a freak accident, but don’t be too sanguine.” 

“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Williams . . .” 

The superintendent did not seem to hear. He had strolled 
across to the window and was looking out across the peaceful 
countryside. 

‘“‘ What’s that big house over there, Conquest ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

% Cheddington Hall, if you’re really curious.” 

‘“[’m damned curious,” said Williams, giving Norman a 
hard stare. ‘“‘ I’ve been wondering ever since I got into this 
damned cottage what your game is. Cheddington Hall, eh? 
Who lives there ? ” 

‘Bloke named Banner—but it’s really the ancestral 
seat of the earls of Cheddington,” said Norman smoothly. 
‘““ Now, Bill, don’t get any fanciful ideas into that head of 

OUI ob = 
_« Banner? Banner?” said Williams alertly. “ Not 
Roderick Banner, the millionaire ? ”’ 

* 'That’s the egg.”’ 

“For God’s sake, Conquest, mind what you’re doing !” 
urged the superintendent in alarm. “I’m no fool ; you 
don’t need to tell me that you’re thinking up some hell-brew 
for Banner. We've had our eyes on him for some time at 
the Yard, but we’ve never been able to connect him with 
any unlawful game.”’ 

But you know he’s a wrong ’un—or you wouldn’t have 
an eye on him,” said Conquest, nodding. ‘“‘ The best thing 
you can do, Bill, is to forget Banner—and to forget Professor 
Ignatius Tuck. Forget me, too. You only hit upon this 
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cottage by sheer chance—and you can’t do a ruddy thing, 
any way. I haven’t broken any law.” 

“Perhaps not—but, by God, if something peculiar 
happens to Banner within the next few weeks I shall know 
where to look,” said Williams gruffly. 

“Stop being a policeman, Bill,” said Joy, laughing. 
‘“‘ You’d just love to hear of something peculiar happening 
to Banner. So would I, if it comes to that,” she added 
wistfully. ‘‘ Norman hasn’t let me in on this binge . . .” 

‘“‘T think we’ll change the subject,” broke in Conquest, 
opening the top drawer of an old-fashioned chest. “ Here’s 
something that might interest you, Bill.” 

Williams goggled at the bundles of bank notes and dollar 
bills which Norman produced. 

“Here! I was going to ask you about that!” he said 
thickly. ‘‘ It was you who broke open Captain Trafford’s 
deed-box. It was you who robbed him !” 

“Rats! I simply took the money away because I felt it 
wouldn’t be safe there, with policemen infesting the joint,” 
explained Norman coolly. “ ‘There’s nearly twelve thousand 
quid in English and American paper money. And look at 
these pearls,” he added. ‘‘ These are worth a nice few 
thousands, too. The rumours were right about old Trafford 
being a miser.” 

“Tl take charge of all this stuff,” said Williams, after 
he had recovered from his surprise. “‘ It’s like your nerve, 
Conquest, holding on to all this money . . .” 

“ Holding on to it, my foot! What chance have I had to 
hand it over to Mrs. Trafford? I brought George here 
because I had a hunch that he hadn’t speared the old man in 
the back—and a bigger hunch that you cops would think he 
had. My apologies, Bill. You at least accomplished some 
snappy brainwork.”’ 

Williams grunted. He was struck by the fact that Con- 
quest had produced the loot. The Desperado was probably 
the only man who knew that it existed, and if he had had 
horn-swoggling intentions he could have stuck to it. 

“ This the lot? You’re not holding anything back ? ” 

“ You can’t get away from the idea that I’m a bally footpad, 
can you?” retorted Norman austerely. “ There is some- 
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thing else, as a matter of fact, if you’ll give me a chance to 
produce it. Take a look.” 
_ “ Deeds and securities, eh?” said the superintendent, 
as he handled the legal-looking documents which Norman 
had given him. “ Pickering Steel Corporation, eh ? ” 

“What!” ejaculated George, starting up. 

“Take it easy, brother,” said Conquest. ‘“‘ Here’s the 
reason why ‘Tiger Trafford was so infuriated when he heard 
your full name. These securities disappeared at the same 
time as your father, umpteen years ago ; and lo and behold, 
they turn up in Captain Trafford’s locker! Obviously, 
‘Trafford and your father were associated at that time, and I 
can’t help thinking that there must have been some dirty 
work. Otherwise, how did these securities get into Trafford’s 
hands ? He must have stolen them—and as your father has 
never been seen since that time the conclusion is obvious.” 

“Trafford killed him, you mean?” muttered George. 

“The sooner I can get back to Paddleford the better,” 
said Williams briskly. “ If the old man isn’t dead, he may 
revive sufficiently to make a statement—and I want to be 
there to hear it. I must be going.”’ He hesitated, and looked 
uncertainly at Conquest. ‘‘ What the hell am I going to do 
with you, though ? ” 

“You’re going to give me five minutes while I shed 
Professor Ignatius, and then I’m going with you,” replied 
Norman. “ We'll all go with you. Think you'll be able 
to manage a short walk through the wood, George? I 
understand there’s a car there, complete with Inspector 
ROMY os" 

“Yes, I’m all right now,” said George eagerly. 

He was lying, of course. He was far from all right. But, 
ten minutes later, assisted by Conquest and Williams, he 
made his way without much difficulty through the wood. ‘The 
police car, with Inspector Tolly getting very impatient, was 
standing in the back lane. 

‘You've got him, then, sir ? ” said the inspector excitedly. 
‘Conquest, too! How did you manage to arrest them 
sinsie-neldled Pr 

“ Conquest isn’t under arrest,” growled Williams in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘‘ Neither is Pickering if it comes 
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to that. I’ll tell you about it as we are on the way. We've got 
to get back to Paddleford at once.” 

It almost seemed that Fate took a hand in the game, for 
as soon as the car pulled up outside the little Paddleford 
Cottage Hospital, Dr. Ebbutt came hurrying out to tell 
Williams that Captain Trafford had just recovered con- 
sciousness and was making a statement to the local sergeant. 


CHAPTER BFIGaT 
ECHO OF TEMPERED STEEL 


IF THE whole scene had been rehearsed a hundred times 
the effect could not have been more perfect. When the 
newly arrived party reached Captain Trafford’s bedside, the 
old man was just beginning his statement. The timing was 
exact. A burly sergeant was sitting near the bed in the 
accident ward, with a nurse in attendance. 

““ So you’re here, boy ?”” muttered the old sea-dog, as he 
recognised George Pickering. ‘‘ Just as well. I ain’t like to 
last long. The tide’s on the ebb. My voyage is over, and 
I’m practically in port.’ He turned his half-glazed eyes on 
the uniformed figure of Inspector Tolly. ‘‘ Policeman, 
ain’t you? Well, the boy didn’t kill me. Better get that 
straight.” 

““Go on, Captain Trafford,” said Williams, “I’m a 
police officer, too, and I’m taking this down. I’d like you to 
tell me exactly what happened.”’ 

“ Rao haunted me,” breathed the captain hoarsely. ‘‘ Aye, 
that’s how I figure it. The blasted nigger haunted me. It 
was him who killed me, curse his guts! His spear took me 
between the shoulders. I’d caught it up to hurl at the boy, 


and the end of it stuck in the panelling. I forgot it . . . the 
Si hg a ... and I fell back on it. That’s God’s 
truth.” 


“ Nice work, Bill,” murmured Norman approvingly. 
“ The boy didn’t kill me,” whispered Trafford. ‘ It was 
an accident.” He half struggled up as he looked at George. 
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‘* You can have my girl, young feller. I’ve done enough harm 
in my time . . . mebbe I can make up a bit...” A 
gurgle sounded in his throat and the nurse had to attend to 
him, while the group round the bed looked away. ‘‘ Thanks, 
girlie . . . that’s better. Something more I want to say 

. about the boy . . .” He was looking at Williams again. 
“ His father came to me in Sydney Docks . . . big railway 
strike at the time . . . notrains . . . and Bulmer Pickering 
wanted to get to Melbourne. My little clipper was ready and 
he took passage aboard. He got sort of friendly on that 
voyage and talked of the way he was going to save his name 
and the company he owned. I killed him.” 

The statement ‘came baldly and simply, in a voice which 
was scarcely above a whisper. George uttered a little gasping 
sound and clenched his fists. The nurse attended to Trafford 
again. Dr. Ebbutt shook his head and tried to interfere ; but 
Williams pushed him aside. 

“Go on, Captain,” he said urgently. “ You killed Bulmer 
Pickering. How did you kill him ? ” 

“ Didn’t mean to . . . drunk at the time . . . both of us 
on the poop,” came the nearly inaudible murmur. “ I asked 
him for more money .. . he refused. I hit him, and he 
went overboard. Curse it, I always was heavy-fisted. Well, 
that’s off my mind . . . mebbe I can die more peacefully 
now. You'll find securities in my locker . . . money, 
100 dis, s 

Almost miraculously the old man rallied sufficiently to 
scrawl a shaky signature to the statement. Less than ten 
minutes later he was dead. 

‘““ Never saw anything like it,’’ said the doctor breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘ Half an hour ago I’d have sworn that the old devil 
couldn’t have uttered a word. He was tough all right.” 

* Now, I take it, you’re going to drop all this rot about 
arresting George ?’’ asked Conquest, looking at Sweet 
William. ‘‘ He’s cleared, isn’t he ? You can’t bring any valid 
charge against him. . .” 

“Dammit, Conquest, I’m not vindictive,” protested the 
superintendent. ‘‘ [ don’t bring charges against people just 
for the fun of it. Of course he’s cleared. This statement of 
the old man’s is good enough for any coroner’s jury—and 
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for the police, too. Pickering had a fight with old Trafford, 
but there’s nothing criminal in that. I’m glad it’s ended like 
this.” 

“You ought to be jolly pleased with yourself, Bill,” said 
Conquest. “‘ The old boy’s dying statement has corroborated 
your theoretical hypothesis in every detail . . . Excuse me 
while I un-dislocate my jaw. Well, well |” he added, giving 
Sweet William a closer inspection. “ Why the basilisk 
eye?” 

“ Going back to that cottage of yours, I suppose ? ” 

“No hurry. Young Pixie and I are going to run George 
over to his mother as soon as the doctor has passed him as 
fit for human consumption. Pixie’s phoning now as a 
matter of fact...” 

“Tm not thinking about Pickering or his people,” 
interrupted Williams. ‘‘ I’m thinking about that cottage and 
the man who lives in Cheddington Hall. Listen, Conquest ; 
if you get up to any monkey tricks with Banner, you’re for 
it! Banner is a very influential man .. .” 

“And a millionaire,” interrupted Conquest dreamily. 
“A human slug with more money than he knows what to 
do with. If I like to have fun and games at the expense of 
such a pot of poison why should you butt in? You want to 
take the broad, sensible view. Be a bit blind and deaf—and 
try a spot of amnesia.” 

“A spot of which ? ” 

“Lose your memory—forget all about Myrtle Cottage 
and Professor Ignatius ‘Tuck. Wipe the incident clean off your 
mental slate. You'll be a happier, healthier man.” 

The superintendent snorted. 

“I’m never likely to be healthy or happy while you’re 
around,” he said sourly. ‘‘ Well, don’t say I haven’t warned 
you. I’m not losing my memory to suit your convenience, 
and I shall know exactly what to do if something sticky and 
nasty happens at Cheddington Hall.” 

- Conquest only laughed, and a minute later he was joined 
by Joy and George—the latter freshly bandaged and looking 
almost his normal self. 

Later in the day, after he and Norman had repeatedl 
explained to Mrs. Pickering and Mrs, Trafford and Elizabet 
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all the events of the night and morning, there was considerable 
joy in that quiet house at Hadleigh. 

“The police are holding on to the money for the moment, 

Mrs. Trafford,” said Conquest. “‘ Also the securities which 
were stolen by your husband, and which rightfully belong 
to George’s mother.” 
, “ Imagine ! ” said Elizabeth, in a shocked voice. “ It was 
my father who killed your father, George, and wrecked your 
mother’s life. I’m glad he’s dead! He deserved to die. He 
deserved far worse .. .” 

“* Hush, child,” said Mrs. Pickering gently. 

“* As for the money, Mother and I don’t want it,” continued 
the girl with a shiver. ‘“‘ Goodness knows where it came 
rom 4oy se" 

“ Listen, young Elizabeth,” interrupted Norman. ‘“‘ Don’t 
be so squeamish. ‘he money’s good enough, and it belongs 
to your mother.” 

“How do you know that? A lot of it might have been 
stolen from George’s father.” 

*“ All right—divide it up, if you think that’ll be fairer,”’ 
laughed Conquest. “ It’s your headache, thank goodness.”’ 

He was glad enough to escape the showers of gratitude 
which were poured upon him by all and sundry ; and he was 
only allowed to make his getaway because Joy, having 
nothing particular on hand, promised to stay for the week- 
end. 

That night, therefore, found him back at Myrtle Cottage, 
and the next day he was out with his butterfly net, for all the 
rural inhabitants to see. He was glad that nobody in the 
district had noticed the unusual comings and goings of 
yesterday, and he settled down to his former routine. 

Within a week he was hunting butterflies in Cheddington 
Park itself, and with characteristic audacity he again 
approached the owner. Mr. Banner graciously consented 
to let him have the run of the park on sunny days, and in the 
week which followed he saw Banner two or three times—and 
always the millionaire was the perfect squire; with a kindly 
and tolerant smile for a palpable half-wit. 

A charming man, Roderick Banner . . . tall, middle-aged, 
handsome, with an old-world air of graciousness about him 

D.M. G 
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like some Spanish grandee of an earlier generation. He was 
a pattern for all country squires. Cheddington Hall was a 
place of wealth and luxury, with gardeners and grooms and 
chauffeurs and domestic servants in droves. The upkeep 
must have run into a fabulous sum. Not that this mattered 
to a man of such wealth. 

And presiding over the scene, the lord of all he surveyed, 
was this benevolent millionaire who had brought prosperity 
and opulence back to the impoverished Cheddington estates. 
Small wonder that Bill Williams had warned the Gay 
Desperado to go easy! On the face of things, Roderick 
Banner was a credit to the county of Suffolk, and a sound 
citizen. 

But wait! We are soon going to have a look at this 
Banner paragon... { 

It was at about eleven-twenty on a calm, still night that 
Norman Conquest took a look outside the front door of 
Myrtle Cottage. The moon was rising, a pale ball, over the 
neighbouring spinney. The countryside lay peaceful and 
tranquil. 

“Pretty nearly zero hour,” murmured Norman con- 
tentedly. 

He took a deep breath of the cool, perfume-laden air 
and eyed the rising moon with friendly approval. This 
evening, as he was well aware, a highly respectable-looking 
gentleman had driven up to Cheddington Hall. He was the 
the visitor for whom Conquest had been waiting, and the 
job for which Norman had been planning all these weeks 
must be done to-night. For to-morrow various other gentle- 
men would come down from London to bargain with Mr. 
Banner, and to take parcels of diamonds away, leaving 
whacking great cheques in exchange. And whacking great 
cheques were of no earthly use to Norman Conquest. 

His preparations were complete to the last detail. Owing 
to his friendly association with his intended victim he had 
actually penetrated the Hall itself, and he knew the inside of 
the house almost as well as he knew the outside. He was 
going to have a lot of fun to-night . . . walking impudently 
into that great house and lifting the boodle in front of Banner’s 
very eyes. 
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He set about his final moves briskly. Divesting himself 
of his baggy flannel trousers and comfortable old sports 
coat, he sat himself in front of the mirror in his bedroom 
and surveyed himself distastefully. He did not like the look 
of his hair—which was, indeed, a nasty mess—and he soon 
set about the task of restoring it to its natural smooth glossi- 
ness. A simple chemical wash and the colour was restored ; 
an application of hair-cream and he was able to brush it back 
neatly. 

Next he inserted a special dental plate with prominent 
teeth, two of them showing gold, and the effect was re- 
markable. He dressed himself in a showily smart suit of 
dark material; and when at length he again surveyed 
himself in the mirror he saw a teethy, aggressive-jawed man 
of indefinable pseudo-smartness. He was going to penétrate 
Cheddington Hall in the guise of an American gunman ; 
before the night was through he meant to show himself to 
various members of the household, in addition to Mr. 
Banner ; and he could talk the American language like a 
native. 

His plan was simple. Having made his haul he would 
disappear. Easy enough to return to Myrtle Cottage, wash 
and fuzz his hair, and resume the identity of Professor 
Ignatius Tuck. And on the morrow, as that mild gentleman 
was inwardly chuckling over the hue and cry for the sleek- 
haired American gunman, he would be undisturbed. Who, 
in all that district, would suspect the harmless and amiable 
ornithologist ? And if Sweet William did a spot of guessing, 
it wouldn’t get him anywhere. 

It was exactly midnight when Conquest left Myrtle 
Cottage by way of the back door and the untidy hedge at 
the bottom of the little garden. He was taking no chances 
of a stranger being seen leaving or entering the respectable 
abode of Professor Tuck.... By crossing a meadow and 
then skirting a ploughed field he reached the high brick wall 
which protected Cheddington Park. 

There was a liberal supply of broken glass, embedded in 
mortar, in the good old-fashioned style, all along the top 
of the wall. But Conquest was contemptuous of such crude 
protective measures. He sprang lightly upwards, caught the 
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bough of an overhanging tree, and with one swing he was 
over the treacherous glass, landing springily on the grassy 
ground beyond. He had long since selected this spot ; 
indeed he had more than once entered Cheddington Park by 
the same route. 

He now moved forward silently, and it was not long before 
he was entering the well-kept gardens of Cheddington Hall 
itself. His patternless, rubber-soled shoes enabled him to 
proceed with the silence of a ghost. 

There were many trees in the gardens, and the moonlight 
was filtering through the overhead branches, splashing 
strange patterns upon the paths and flower-beds. Once 
Norman paused, impressed, despite the nature of his 
errand, by the tranquil beauty of the night. The moon rode 
in a cloudless sky, and the air was pungent with the aroma 
of tobacco flowers and night-scented stock. 

He reached an intersecting path and turned at right angles. 
Even had there been no moon he would have had no difficulty, 
for he knew the route to the house by heart. Before he had 
progressed a farther ten yards a new sound, a sound which 
had no place in that flower-scented garden, came to his ears. 
He halted, his every sense alert. The one thing he did not 
want to hear in the gardens of Cheddington Hall was an 
unfamiliar sound—for that might make hay of his pro- 
gramme. 

He listened intently, and the sound still came to his ears 
. . . the faint but unmistakable slither of tempered steel. 

‘‘ What the devil’s going on?” he muttered, frowning. 

This was unexpected—and unwanted. He was out for 
adventure to-night—for a thrill. Week after week he had 
patiently built up towards this climax, and now that zero 
hour had arrived he disliked the idea of anything interfering 
with his enjoyment. The task of robbing Mr. Roderick 
Banner, millionaire, was one which needed his whole 
attention. 

Once again the sound came . . . and Conquest was now 
nearer, for he had crept forward. He caught the gruff mutter 
of a human voice, and the heavy breathing of a second man. 
The sounds came like elusive whispers on the night air, and 
he had already made an accurate note of their direction. 
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He stole noiselessly down the path, turned into an avenue 
of rustic arches, where climbing roses sprawled overhead, 
and thus came to a thick box hedge six feet in height. 
There was an opening in the hedge, and, beyond, an inner 
garden—a lawn, as smooth as velvet and perfectly circular. 

This lawn was entirely surrounded by the circular box 
hedge, and there were only two entries—the one in which 
Conquest paused and the other immediately opposite. An 
attractive conception, this enclosed lawn . . . Froma point 
of view of privacy, nothing could have been more perfect. 
Conquest stood there in dense shadow. ‘The other opening 
in the hedge, opposite, was bathed in the pale moonlight. 

The lawn, too, was equally flooded with the silvery 
light, and the Gay Desperado found himself gazing upon a 
strange and unexpected scene . . . indeed, a bizarre scene. 

The centre of the lawn was occupied by two men—Mr. 
Roderick Banner and another. Both had divested themselves 
of their coats and waistcoats, and their sleeves were rolled 
up. 
They were engaged in a duel with rapiers. 

** Well, well, well!’ murmured Norman. 

He did not know whether to be annoyed or pleased. The 
fantastic nature of this scene fascinated him. Useful with 
the foils himself, he appreciated every move, every thrust of 
the duellists. But there could be no denying that this 
unexpected incident was ill-timed from the Desperado’s 
point of view. 

He stood there, unseen—watching. 

An amazing scene to encounter in a quiet Suffolk garden 
in the hour after midnight. Conquest had unwittingly 
butted into a private duel between a supposedly respectable 
English country gentleman and a man who was obviously a 
foreigner—and a Latin at that. 

There was yet another surprising circumstance. Appear- 
ing as though from nowhere, and now framed in the moonlit 
entry immediately opposite Conquest, there stood a slim 
girl of exquisite beauty. Even at that distance Conquest 
could see the calm confidence on the girl’s pretty oval face. 
It was obvious to him that she favoured Banner’s antagonist, 
for she watched him all the time. 
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“This,” murmured Norman contentedly, “ looks good.” 

His own business must wait, but he was not unduly 
perturbed. By the look of things, it was any odds that Mr. 
Roderick Banner would be dead within a few minutes. That 
possibility did not give Conquest much concern—for he 
rightly held that sharks, human or otherwise, are better 
exterminated. Attractive as his own programme had been, 
this present set-up promised to be even better—and was all 
the more acceptable because it had come right out of the 
blue. 

To Conquest’s practised eye it was clear that both men 
were magnificent swordsmen. It was equally clear that the 
advantage was definitely with the stranger, for Banner 
remained constantly on the defensive. The millionaire’s 
tall, soldierly figure showed to good effect in the moonlight. 
His deeply bronzed face, with its trim, short-clipped 
moustache, his firm jaw, his greying temples—all claimed 
Norman’s attention. It was difficult to believe that this man 
was a ruthless, scheming adventurer. 

The other man, whom Conquest set down as a Spaniard, 
was slightly smaller. But his skill with the rapier was greater ; 
he was forcing the pace all the time, compelling Banner to 
give ground. 

And the dark-haired, dark-eyed girl watched expectantly, 
as though certain of a foregone result. 

Neither man spoke. Except for the slithering of the 
swords, the occasional clash of steel, and the heavy breathing, 
not a sound broke the tranquil stillness of the moonlit 
night. ‘There were no other witnesses ; no seconds. This 
grim duel was being fought in the presence of the girl 
alone. Conquest, after all, was an unbidden witness. 

The Desperado was irresistibly reminded of a cat playing 
with a mouse. Roderick Banner was defending himself 
skilfully, but his antagonist was toying with him—torturing 
him, indeed, by thrusting death within an inch of him and 
yet withholding it. In the moonlight Norman could see 
S08 perspiration rolling down Banner’s bronzed, handsome 
ace. 

Suddenly there was a change. Banner attacked with 
vigour and ferocity, as though determined to put a finish to 
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this agony of suspense. But the other parried lightly and 
closely, plying a beautiful weapon. Banner’s forceful thrusts 
were turned aside, and the rapidity of his blade was futile 
against the other’s light, impenetrable guard. 

Banner gave ground, breathing heavily, and now cursing 
thickly under his breath. His opponent seemed scarcely 
to move, yet by sheer skill was more than neutralising 
Banner’s advantages of greater strength and length of reach. 
The millionaire suddenly made a ringing parade, feinted, 
moved his foot rapidly to draw the other’s attention, and went 
in with a full-length lunge. 

The Spaniard smiled. He parried and parried again ; 
he delivered a riposte whenever the opportunity offered, or 
whenever Banner grew more pressing, and it became 
necessary to drive him back. He was waiting patiently, 
confidently, for the opportunity which he knew would come. 
He was wearing Banner down. 

The occupant of Cheddington Hall attempted to fall back 
for a respite, knowing all too well that his breathing was 
hard and forced, his sword-arm a thing of aching agony. 
But the Spaniard denied him any rest ; he was now attacking 
confidently, and the rapidity of his play was such that Banner 
was panting and gasping in desperation. 

With a reckless effort the millionaire gathered up his 
remaining shreds of strength and repulsed the Spaniard by a 
vigorous counter-attack ; he thought he saw an opening, and 
he feinted to enlarge it, and then drove in quickly, throwing 
his last particle of strength into the effort. His blade, 
coming foible and forte against the Spaniard’s, was suddenly 
enveloped. It was as if a tentacle had been thrown out to 
seize it. For the fraction of a second it was held by the 
Spaniard’s sword; then, irresistibly, it was lifted out of 
Banner’s hand, and the rapier dropped to the turf. . . . 

Roderick Banner was defenceless. ‘Terror leaped into his 
eyes. He drew his breath with a half-shuddering sob of 
fear. His antagonist’s point was coming straight as a dart 
at his throat. Then, at the last second, it was arrested, and 
for a moment it was held there, poised—death imminent. 
Banner stood rooted, not daring to move, looking upon that 
blade as it shimmered in the moonlight. 
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“Your sword, Sefior,” said the other, lowering his rapier 
at last. 

With a gasping gulp, Banner picked up his weapon, and 
once again they stood face to face. 

“ Beautiful!’ breathed Norman Conquest, more fas- 
cinated than ever. ‘‘ This fellow is a master ! He could have 
killed Banner then, but he’s playing skittles with him. He 
doesn’t mean the blighter to die too easily.” 

Norman’s own mission was completely forgotten now—or, 
if not forgotten, thrust into the background. Time enough 
to collect that ice after this present business was over. He 
glanced across at the girl again and saw that she was standing 
in exactly the same attitude. But there was now an expression 
of vague anxiety on her exquisite face, as though she did not 
approve of this delay. 

The grim duel on the moonlit lawn went on... . 

Banner had been glad of that short respite, for it had 
enabled him to get some of his breath back. There were 
some preliminary passes in the lines of the tierce, each man 
playing carefully for an opening, yet neither giving ground 
nor displaying haste. Banner’s blade came slithering on the 
other’s with a ceaseless tremor; his eyes, ruthlessly 
murderous, watched the Spaniard from under his lowering 
brows ; and then, with knees bent, he crouched like a cat 
ready for a spring. 

It came. Quick as lightning was Banner’s disengage ; he 
darted under his antagonist’s guard, then over it, then back 
and under it again. His double feint was complete, and he 
stretched out in the lunge. He straightened his arm to drive 
home the botte. 

But with a flying point the Spaniard cleared that deadly 
blade out of the line of his body. There were two sharp 
metallic sounds as the swords met, and now Banner stood 
at his fullest stretch, the half of his steel past and behind the 
Spaniard. He sweated heavily, for he knew he was at the 
other’s mercy. But again his antagonist spared him, never 
moving his blade until Banner had recovered. 

This contemptuous sword-play on the Spaniard’s part 
drove Banner into a frenzy. He became more reckless than 
ever. He thrust hard, and the other parried just in time. 
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In circling Banner’s blade, he attempted by pressure to 
carry it out of his hand. But the millionaire managed to get 
back, still fighting hard. The stranger was attacking now, and 
Banner was lured on into making a riposte. His blade 
slithered round the other’s, who carried it off by encircling it, 
and the next moment Banner’s point was darting snake-like 
upwards at the Spaniard’s throat. The latter parried when 
death was less than two inches from him, turning the point 
aside at the last moment. 

Conquest, who was watching so intently, became sub- 
consciously alive to the fact that Banner, by his new tactics, 
was gradually getting his antagonist round so that his back 
was to the high box hedge. Yet Norman failed to see how 
this manceuvre would give the millionaire any real advan- 
tage. But so insistent was Banner’s effort that it was clear 
he had some definite plan of action in mind. The other 
man, serenely confident in his own superiority, knowing full 
well that he could have killed Banner before this had he 
liked, was indifferent. 

With his back to the box hedge, almost in shadow, he 
had the advantage, for the moon was shining in Banner’s 
CYCB. 6): 

Then the thing happened. 

Norman Conquest saw it . . . and, seeing it, understood. 
Normal eyes would not have seen the long stick which 
came thrusting outwards from the dense shadows of the 
hedge. It was only visible for a flash, and Norman took it 
to be the handle of a rake or garden fork. ‘The Spaniard 
saw nothing, for his back was to the hedge; the girl saw 
nothing, for the bodies of the antagonists intervened, hiding 
that treacherous move from her watchful eyes. 

But Conquest saw, for he was standing in the deep shadow 
of the second entry, and from this angle he could see well 
past the Spaniard’s rear. He cursed violently, but he had 
no time to act—no time even to shout a warning. The 
rake handle came thrusting out, and the end of it caught 
against the Spaniard’s sword-arm, deflecting his weapon 
wildly. 

‘“ Dios |’ came a gasp from the man. 

In that split seca while his guard was wrecked, 
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Roderick Banner’s rapier flashed through, and the blade 
plunged deeply, fatally, into the other’s heart. 

The Spaniard gave a gurgling cry as the sword fell to the 
turf from his nerveless fingers; he sagged at the knees, 
swayed, and then fell ina limp, crumpled heap. 

‘““Oh!” came a breathless, agonised exclamation from 
the watching girl. 

Conquest had gone cold. He knew that one of Banner’s 
myrmidons had been lurking behind that hedge, awaiting his 
opportunity. That was why Banner had manceuvred his 
opponent round. 

What Conquest had just witnessed was murder—stark, 
deliberate, cold-blooded murder. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE GIRL WITH FRIGHTENED EYES 
QUICK-WITTED as the agile ‘ 
felt momentarily stunned. 

Murder ! 

And this after the murderer’s own life had been spared, 
not once but several times, by his fair-playing antagonist ! 
It was the shock of the thing he had seen which enraged 
Conquest to a dangerous extent. He told himself bitterly 
that he might have known that Roderick Banner would 
indulge in foul play, for such a thing was characteristic of 
the man. 

No doubt the millionaire had started the duel confident 
in his own swordsmanship, believing that he could dispose 
of his enemy with ease. Then, finding that his own life was 
in danger, he had resorted to the dirtiest of treachery. 

Before Norman could take any action, the girl ran forward 
across the moonlit lawn, a sobbing cry on her lips. She 
flung herself past Banner, who was standing with a hand 
pressed over his heart, breathing painfully. 

“ You have killed him!” she cried, throwing herself 
beside the prostrate body. 


‘1066 ” usually was, he now 
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“As I have killed many another fool,” panted Banner 
contemptuously. 

He flung his sword aside, bent over the girl, and took her 
in his arms. She attempted to scream, but he clapped a hand 
over her mouth and lifted her clear of the ground. Her 
struggles were useless against her captor’s athletic grip . . . 
and the spectacle removed the invisible shackles from 
Conquest’s limbs. 

He sprang forward, careless of the consequences. Only 
for a moment did he pause at the spot where the Spaniard 
lay in the moonlight. With one knee on the ground, Norman 
half raised the limp figure. There was blood... the 
Spaniard’s eyes stared glassily . . . he was dead. 

Conquest spun round, running towards the moonlit exit 
through which Banner had walked with his burden. Nor- 
man’s way was barred by a powerfully built man in the 
uniform of a footman. A shout of alarm escaped the fellow’s 
lips, for he was startled by the unexpected appearance 
of this utter stranger. Conquest did not doubt that it was 
this footman who had thrust the rake-handle through the 
hedge. 

‘The Gay Desperado’s methods were suited to the occasion. 
While he was still six feet away from the footman he took a 
clean leap into the air . . . and his feet crashed fairly and 
squarely into the man’s chest. The fellow went over back- 
wards like a pole-axed bull, and Conquest landed beyond. 
Keeping his balance, he ran on. He did not even glance back, 
for he was confident that the footman was a total loss. ‘The 
footman was—very much so—and likely to remain in that 
condition for an hour or two. 

This was not a moment for asking questions. Conquest 
knew none of these people ; he had no knowledge as to the 
girl’s reason for being in that garden at such an hour. But he 
did know that she had been seized by Banner and carried 
off. To rescue her was the immediate necessity. ‘The 
Spaniard, clearly her friend, was dead and beyond help. 

But the girl was not. 

So swift had been the Gay Desperado’s movements that 
he overtook Banner in the middle of an open lawn which ran 
flush with the southern aspect of the house. 
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“Just a minute, you!” said Conquest, his voice like a 
whiplash. ee 

He caught Banner by the shoulder, swinging him round. 
Amazement, consternation, alarm .. . all three emotions 
were reflected in the millionaire’s pale-blue eyes. 

“Good God! Who...” 

He got no further. With one swift wrench, Conquest 
pulled the slim girl out of Banner’s grip, holding her easily 
with his left hand alone. With his right he delivered a 
straight punch which took Banner on the jaw, and which 
sent the owner of Cheddington Hall hurtling backwards, to 
sprawl with a scream of agony on the close-cut turf. 

“ Don’t struggle, sister—I’m on your side,” said Conquest 
easily. “‘ Time for us to go, don’t you think ? ”’ 

With an elastic swing he took the girl in his arms. He 
saw her eyes, full of wonder, regarding him. A slight trickle 
of blood was running from the corner of her parted lips— 
an indication of Banner’s brutal hand. 

Conquest ran, and the girl in his arms affected his running 
not at all. He ran lithely, swiftly, with the free movements 
of a trained athelete. His burden was as nothing—and she, 
for her part, was too startled to protest. If she was capable 
of thought, indeed, she must have known that this stranger 
was her friend. 

Shouts and curses sounded in the rear. Banner, staggering 
drunkenly to his feet, was calling for help—and that fact 
alone informed the nimble-witted Norman that other 
enemies were lurking in this moonlit garden. He fancied 
he heard the swift patter of running feet in his rear, but he 
did not waste precious seconds by turning. He was taking 
a direct route to the brick wall which encircled Cheddington 
Ran wall with its treacherous protection of broken 
glass. 

He arrived, and at last set her down. 

“ Wait here for ten seconds,” he whispered. “I'll go 
first, and have you up in half a jiffy.” 

He ran back a few yards, and, judging his distance with 
uncanny skill, he took a running leap at the wall. He rose 
into the air as though he had been thrust upwards by a 
powerful springboard. Up he soared . . . his feet reached 
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the top of the wall, and with a contented little chuckle he 
found his balance. 

*“* Made it ! ” he said softly. 

Then as he was preparing to turn, he stiffened as though 
petrified. For one moment he hovered, and then fell back- 
wards, crashing down on to the turf. He gave no sound and 
made no movement. 

Two men came running up—men dressed in the uniform 
of footmen. One of them seized the girl before she could 
remove her startled gaze from Conquest’s motionless form. 
A moment later Banner himself arrived on the spot. 

“Take the girl indoors,” he ordered curtly. ‘‘ See that 
she makes no outcry.” 

He stood there with evil blazing in his eyes—with an 
ugly contused bruise showing where Conquest had struck 

m. 

“No, no. . .” began the girl. 

But her outcry was stifled and she was carried away. 

The millionaire looked down at Norman Conquest as 
the latter lay on the ground. In the moonlight, a dull red 
patch, that would later be an ugly bruise, showed in the 
centre of Norman’s forehead, and there were two other such 
injuries farther back on his head. The Gay Desperado was 
tough, but he was human. The mysterious weapon which 
had brought him down had put him completely out. 

“So they kept you in reserve, my friend,” said Banner, 
tenderly fingering his bruised face. ‘‘ You were ready in 
case of an emergency, eh? But I was ready, too!” 

A twinge of agony caught him, and with a sudden brutal 
movement he kicked violently at the limp form. 

“Take him, too!” he said, addressing other servants 
who had run up. 

They seized Conquest and carried him back to the house 
after the girl. Banner followed, and by the time he reached 
the house he had recovered some of his composure. Wiping 
the perspiration from his face, he gave instructions that the 
grounds were to be thoroughly searched. Not that it was 
probable that there were any other intruders ; for if so, they 
would have shown themselves before now. 

Conquest was taken into the house by way of a side door. 
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In a richly furnished lobby, gleaming with electric lights, 
the men who had carried the girl were waiting with their 
prisoner. 

“ Hold her—I’ll deal with her later,” ordered Banner. 
‘First, get this fellow up to the North Tower. We'll teach 
him to come spying here.”’ 

With so many hands for the task it was easy enough. 
Conquest was carried up the great staircase to the second 
floor. There were two outstanding towers at Cheddington 
Hall, and each was entered by means of a solid oak door, 
one at either end of the great upper landing which stretched 
from one side of the building to the other. Banner went up 
the narrow stairs in advance, and at the top he halted, with 
his hand on a door. . 

“ Bring him in,” he said curtly. 

He turned a heavy key and the solid door opened. The 
tower room had no window, but the moonlight was 
streaming down through a heavily-barred skylight. The 
room, like the tower itself, was perfectly circular, and the 
walls were of stone. The floor was flagged. 

* Leave him here,”’ ordered Banner. 

The men obeyed and retreated. Banner took an electric 
torch from his pocket and, flashing it upon Conquest, made 
a closer examination of the latter’s injuries. He nodded with 
satisfaction. ‘Then he gave his attention to the prisoner’s 
pockets. He found an expensive automatic pistol with its 
magazine fully charged ; he found a number of beautifully 
made tools of highly-tempered steel. There was loose money 
in one pocket and cigarettes and matches in another. The 
cigarettes were of a popular American brand. 

On a tab inside the breast pocket of the coat there was the 
name of an American tailoring firm, and written in indelible 
ink—* Al. W. Kranz, New York.” Norman Conquest 
always did things thoroughly ; although there was not one 
whit of definite evidence that this unconscious man’s name 
was Kranz, and that he was a native of New York, the 
inference to be drawn from Banner’s examination was 
undeniable. 

“So the young lady came to Cheddington Hall with a 
swordsman to fight me with cold steel and with a gunman 
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in reserve for emergencies,” muttered the millionaire, 
frowning. ‘ She shall pay for her folly.” 

As he flashed his light upon the prisoner’s face, it seemed 
to him that there was something unnatural in the set of 
the half-open mouth. He bent closer; his hand reached 
out ; and a moment later he had wrenched the prominent 
false teeth free. 

He was startled. This was totally unexpected. A new 
line of thought troubled his mind. Was this man, this 
athletic stick of human dynamite, all he purported to be? 

He examined the unconscious face again. Now that the 
dental plate had been removed, Norman’s face had settled 
into its natural lines. Banner saw that his prisoner had a 
perfect set of nature’s teeth. And in some vague, dim 
fashion the face struck a familiar chord. Either he had seen 
this man before, or he had seen his photograph. 

“The girl will know!” he muttered suddenly. “ I am 
wasting my time here.” 

He rose to his feet and took a last look round the little 
prison, flashing his torch upwards at the skylight. It was 
well out of reach, and the heavy bars made escape impossible. 
The only other exit was by way of the door—and the door 
was a thing of solid oak, with a massive lock. 

Banner went out and locked the door—carrying with him 
the contents of Conquest’s pockets, including those valuable 
tools. At the bottom of the tower stairs he locked the second 
oaken door—and this in itself was an impassable barrier. 
Furthermore, it was sound-proof. 

The millionaire went down into the big main hall. The 
girl was still there, held by two of the footmen. Other men, 
similarly attired, were standing about. 

‘“‘ Listen, men,” said Banner curtly. ‘“‘ Not a whisper of 
to-night’s happenings must reach the ears of the ordinary 
servants. If, by chance, any member of the domestic staff 
has heard anything, send them at once to me. You are 
members of my bodyguard, and I have enemies. You 
understand ? You are here with the full knowledge and 
co-operation of the police.” 

One or two of the men smiled half-grimly and nodded. 
They were, indeed, peculiar footmen. Every one had been 
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picked by Roderick Banner himself. The gardeners, the 
chauffeurs, the grooms, the ordinary domestic staff—all were 
employed in the ordinary way ; and although they may have 
thought that there were too many burly footmen about the 
place, they had no reason to suspect that this was anything 
but an eccentric whirn of their employer. And men with as 
much wealth as Roderick Banner are entitled to have 
eccentric whims. 

‘Take the girl up to the South Tower,” he said briefly. 
“‘ Lock her in, and leave the key in the door.” 

She looked at him with frightened eyes. 

‘You would not dare to keep me here . 

“Take her!” said Banner curtly. 

She attempted to struggle and scream, and was instantly 
silenced. 

Banner watched the men as they half dragged, half 
carried their prisoner up the great staircase. When they 
had vanished he turned to the other footmen. 

‘“‘ Something must be done with the fool who lies on the 
circular lawn,” he said. “‘ He must be removed at once— 
and there must be nothing found on him to connect him 
with this house.” 

He gave clear, concise instructions. . . . 

“Two of you will be sufficient,” he added. ‘“ You— 
and you.” He selected the pair he needed. ‘‘ Take the 
Studebaker sedan, and see that you get no bloodstains 
upon the upholstery. If you accomplish this work to my satis- 
faction—and I shall know whether you have done so by to- 
pie shall have a bonus of one hundred pounds 
each. 

He turned to two other men and instructed them to clean 
away all traces of the recent tragedy from the round lawn. 
When daylight came, he declared, there must be no sign of 
what had taken place. 

Having seen to these matters, Banner went upstairs to 
his sumptuous bedroom. He took a hot bath, brushed his 
hair neatly, half dressed, and donned a rich silken robe. 
He made a fine handsome figure—tall, soldierly, bronzed. 
A figure to command attention. Finally he lit a cigarette and 
then made his way up to the second floor. 


” 
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At the oak door at the bottom of the South Tower he 
found a man waiting. He curtly dismissed the fellow, and 
turning the key in the lock he opened the door and mounted 
the stone stairs. He arrived at a tower room which was almost 
identical with the one in which Norman Conquest lay a 
prisoner. 

But there was a difference. . . . 

There were no windows, and the skylight was barred— 
just the same as in the room at the top of the North ‘Tower. 
But here there were soft electric lights, and the circular room 
was comfortably furnished with soft lounges and a thick 
carpet. A veritable secret retreat, cut off completely from 
the rest of the mansion. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, your adventure has ended unfortunately,” 
said Mr. Banner gently. “‘ Your friend is dead.” 

He had closed and locked the door behind him, and now 
stood with his back to it. The dark-eyed girl was on her 
feet, gazing at him with an intensity of hatred and loathing 
which marred some of her beauty. 

“You killed him |” she said breathlessly. 

“In fair combat, dear lady,” retorted Banner with a 
shrug. 

“ Liar! Liar! You murdered him!” she flamed. “ He 
was your master from the very beginning of the duel.” 

“My dear child...” 

“He spared you again and again when he might have 
thrust to kill,” she went on. “I do not know how you 
accomplished this dreadful thing, but his sword was knocked 
up, and while he was defenceless you murdered him. You 
beast ! You foul, inhuman devil ! ” 

Roderick Banner laughed. 

“You are talking wildly, child,” he said, advancing 
towards her. ‘‘ You brought this man here to kill me; but 
owing to my superior swordsmanship I killed him. Well ? 
Have you cause to grumble? You sought this duel . . .” 

“A duel, yes,” she interrupted. “ But you, like the 
coward and monster you are, were not satisfied with a 
straight duel. You murdered that poor man. . .” 

“You become tiresome, my dear,” he said tolerantly. 
“‘ | have come to you now to discover your reasons for this 
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extraordinary visit. Who are you? Why did you bring this 
professional swordsman to my house for the obvious purpose 
of killing me ? Perhaps you realise that I do not deal lightly 
with my enemies.” 

‘““God knows that!” said the girl passionately. “ And 
God will punish you !” 

He laughed again. 

“The fortunes of war, my dear young lady, are not 
always pleasant,” he said, shrugging. “ Failure often means 
death. Only the rashest of people incur my enmity, for I 
extend no mercy.” 

She was looking at him with the same burning hatred, 
and he was puzzled. He picked up the electric table lamp, 
tilted the shade, and held the light so that it flooded full 
upon her pale features. 

“You are beautiful,” he said critically. “‘ Yes, very 
beautiful. Again I ask—why did you come to my house to 
kill me? Ah, wait!” He held her face slightly sideways. 
“Now I know you. Yes. I have seen you quite recently. 
At the theatre ...a dancer... Yes! Yes, of course. 
You are Isabelita.” 

The girl fell back under the intensity of his unwholesome 
stare—a stare which robbed him of all his refinement. 

“You are Isabelita, the exquisite dancer who has been 
enchanting all London,” he continued, with a nod. ‘ Yes, 
of course. You are much more beautiful at close-quarters, 
my dear. I am still very puzzled as to why you came. Who 
was your rash companion, he who challenged me with the 
rapier ?” 

She swayed slightly, and her eyes were moist as she was 
reminded of the tragedy. 

“That poor man—you killed him!” she whispered, 
shuddering. 

“ And your other companion, he who attempted to carry 
you away at the last moment?” asked Banner. ‘“‘ The 
American with the gun ? Who is he? ” 

“I do not know,” she replied fiercely. 

re GING a 

“ He is a brave man, and but for your devil servants, with 
their hideous weapons, he would have got me away. Yet I 
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do not know who heis. I did not bring him here, as I brought 
the other.” 

“ Do you expect me to believe that, Sefiorita Isabelita ? ” 
asked the millionaire mockingly. ‘“ Of course you brought 
him. The man is brave—yes. And brave men die.” 

“You have killed him, too?” she asked in horror. 

“Not yet. I must wait. He has not yet recovered 
consciousness, and I shall find means to make him talk. 
But when he has talked . . .” Banner shrugged. ‘“ Then 
will be the time.” 

“ T tell you, I do not know him,” she cried vehemently. 
“He came from nowhere—from out of the night—an 
absolute stranger. You cannot kill him.” 

She was so insistent that he was again puzzled. He set 
the lamp down and advanced towards her. She fell back, her 
beautiful eyes full of terror. 

** Have no fear, Sefiorita ; I do not kill beautiful women,” 
said Banner, a leer disfiguring his handsome face. “ Here 
you shall be comfortable, and you shall remain my guest 
indefinitely. London’s loss will be my gain.’ 

“No, no!” she sobbed, sinking fearfully upon a lounge. 
“If you touch me I will kill myself! Keep back, you 
monster ! ”’ 

“’Tut-tut ! Such melodramatics,” he said, laughing. “ I 
can see that I must leave you alone to recover your poise.” 
His eyes devoured her greedily. “ To-morrow—or the 
next day—or perhaps the day after that—you will explain 
this little mystery.” 

She had covered her face with her hands, and was sobbing ; 
but at the word “ to-morrow,” cynically uttered by Banner, 
she suddenly looked up. Her tear-stained eyes were trans- 
formed ; they flamed with hope, with exultant triumph. 

“* Madre de Dios ! "To-morrow |” she cried. “ Am I mad 
to have forgotten ?” 

’ He stiffened. 

“ What have you forgotten ? ’’ he asked sharply. 

“‘To-night I am helpless in your hands,” she said 
breathlessly, now meeting his gaze with fearless contempt. 
“ But if I am not in my own flat to-morrow, Scotland Yard 
will send here. Oh, yes! How foolish of me to have for- 
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gotten! If you harm a hair of my head the law of this 
country will punish you.” 

Something in her tone, something in her manner, caused 
Mr. Roderick Banner to grow cold... . 


CHAPTER. TEN 
ALL THIS AND CONQUEST, TOO 


WuILE the execrable Mr. Banner is growing cold in the 
South Tower, let’s go and have a look at Norman Conquest 
in the North Tower. ... Not a very pleasant look, 
customers, and you'll know why in half a minute. 

It is never a cheery realisation for a go-getting trouble- 
hunter to wake up out of a wallop-imposed sleep and find 
himself what is, to all intents and purposes, the Prisoner 
in the Tower. 

So kindly bear with Norman while he lets loose an assort- 
ment of strange and uncouth oaths. If Joy had been there 
she would have been shocked. In all probability he picked 
up a number of these oaths on the San Francisco waterfront, 
or similar tough resorts. Voicing them afforded him a 
certain measure of relief, which was all to the good. 

Somewhat calmer, but still savage, he rose unsteadily 
to his feet, and promptly fell down again. He was very 
dizzy. His head felt as though a dozen hammers were 
beating upon it in unison; and right inside, keeping time 
to the throbbing beat, was a colossal agony. All this, and 
a desire to vomit, too. 

Most unpleasant. 

However, he did not actually vomit, so things were not 
as bad as they might have been. He lay on the cold stone 
floor for another five minutes before making a second attempt 
to rise. He was, indeed, very groggy—much more groggy 
than he would have himself believe. As he lay there, face 
upwards, he was able to see into every corner of the tower 
room, in spite of the fact that his captors had thoughtlessly 
gone away and left him without any light. Well, hardly 
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every corner, because the room was circular, and the one 
continuous wall, except for the spot occupied by the door, 
was of solid stone. 

Plenty of natural light was provided by the moon, which 
was now riding high in the sky, and which sent its silvery 
beam straight down through the skylight, making an 
ominous barred pattern on the floor. Conquest’s wits were 
not so badly scattered that he had been unable, even in the 
first few conscious minutes, to guess where he was. A 
circular room with stone walls and a skylight . . . One of 
the towers of Cheddington Hall, of course. Easy. He was 
familiar enough with the appearance of the fine old mansion, 
and he knew from close observation—through powerful 
binoculars—that there were no windows in either of the 
towers. 

How he came to be here was obvious. Banner’s men had 
dumped him here. Why he was here was not so obvious. He 
racked his brain to recall his last conscious moments. He 
had carried the girl across the park to the glass-topped 
wall ; he had bidden her to wait a moment while he took a 
leap at the wall... Yes, he remembered the leap—he 
remembered muttering “ made it ”—but after that every- 
thing was blank. As he had been recovering his balance the 
end of the world had come—or something which closely 
resembled the end of the world. A blinding light had seared 
his vision and a terrific roaring sound had filled his ears 
before insensibility engulfed him. 

‘‘ But what the hell hit me?” he asked himself for the 
tenth time. ‘“ I didn’t bash my head against a tree branch— 
there wasn’t one within yards. No living soul was near, 
except the girl.” He felt the painful bruise in the middle 
of his forehead . . . and those other bruises under his hair. 
‘* It couldn’t have been a hurled stone from one of Banner’s 
beauties, because my back was towards the park.”’ 

He was completely mystified. Somebody on the outside 
of the wall, in the road, might have hurled a stone, yes ; but 
not with such force. Hold on! What about a catapult ? 
No good. Even a catapult can’t hurl three stones at once, 
and direct one at a victim’s forehead, and the other two 
at the back and side of his head. The fact that Norman had 
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been rendered hors de combat at all filled him with belial 
fury. He felt that he had been wanting in alertness, that for 
one precious second he had allowed himself to be careless. 

Yet the more he thought the matter over the more he was 
satisfied that he was not guilty of these slips. Something very 
‘unusual had happened . . . something against which he 
could not possibly have guarded. And this realisation 
infuriated him all the more, since it implied that Banner, 
or Banner’s men, were smarter than he was. A disturbing 
enough thought for any young knight-errant, especially when 
the k.-e. is engaged in the task of Rescuing the Girl. It 
necessarily leaves him with the certain knowledge that the 
girl had been grabbed by the enemy, to face that fate which 
is worse than death. 

A nasty one, this. The thought caused Norman to 
struggle to his feet again, with wild ideas of pushing his way 
clean through the wall to find the girl before the worst 
happened. ‘The fact that the girl was a complete stranger to 
him made no difference to his enthusiasm. She was extra- 
ordinarily pretty, and, if that wasn’t enough, she had come 
to Cheddington Hall with a bloke armed with a rapier to 
dig into Banner’s vitals. Clearly a girl in a thousand. 

This time he managed to keep on his feet—but only 
by reeling across to the nearest portion of the wall and leaning 
against it. The very feel of it cooled him down. This was 
no jerry-built wall, but a sound, solid, Georgian construction 
about two feet thick, and made of solid blocks of stone. No 
possibility of getting through it—unless, like Monte Cristo, 
cect prepared to put in about twenty years of ceaseless 
toll. 

The sick feeling was passing, and his head did not throb 
quite so much. He felt his way round the wall to the door 

. and again any hopes he might have had were dashed. 
The door was a massive affair of age-seasoned oak, and no 
doubt provided with a whacking great lock. The only 
useful article for breaking down such a door would be a 
stick of dynamite. 

There remained the skylight . . . 

_ Conquest looked up at it, bright and clear in the moon- 
light. ‘The protecting bars were heavy and in good condition. 
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His lips became thin as he compressed them. Not much 
hope of getting out of this trap. 

“You howling idiot !”’ he said suddenly. 

_ His tools! What about his tools? He thrust his hands 
into his pockets . . . stiffened . . . and cursed again. As 
he might have expected, his pockets had been rifled. They 
were ‘utterly and completely empty. Not even a cigarette 
to soothe his tattered nerves. He leaned dejectedly against 
the wall, and for once even his valiant spirit was laid low. 

It came to him, quite unexpectedly, that his mouth felt 
normal. The dirty blighters had even pinched his fancy 
teeth! This led him to wonder if he had been recognised 
in his true character—but he did not wonder for long. In 
his present condition he could not have cared less. 

He was not foolish enough to believe that anybody would 
come up to the tower room during the night. No chance 
of playing fox, and kicking somebody in the face. He had 
obviously been left here for the night. 

Again he thought of the girl. He writhed. A fine rescuer 
he had turned out to be! His helpless, almost hopeless, 
condition hit hard at his ego, for he was essentially a man of 
action, and any kind of action seemed out of the question. 

All right, you characters! Don’t run away with the 
notion that the valiant “ 1066 ”’ is at the end of his resources. 
What a fatheaded idea! If you don’t know Norman better 
than that, you can’t be very well acquainted with his earlier 
adventures. Kindly remember that you are now seeing him 
not only the worse for wear, but with his brain partially 
glued up. It was working all right, but not hitting on all 
six cylinders, with the result that there was a lack of zip. 
Give him time. 

After about three minutes had elapsed—and that’s not 
much time—he suddenly started undressing. He went at 
the task frantically, as though loopy. He dragged open his 
waistcoat, tore his shirt out, and felt his bare skin. A little 
sigh of relief escaped him. They might have emptied his 
ordinary pockets . . . but there was one pocket which had 
escaped their attention. 

In setting out on a task which might involve all sorts of 
tricky difficulties—such as the one to-night—Conquest 
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believed in preparing himself for any emergency. The strap 
of his wrist-watch, for example, contained a tiny band-saw 
of highly-tempered steel, and this had got him out of a 
tight corner more than once. But his watch had disappeared 
with the rest of his belongings. A cheap, dirty petty theft, 
for it was not likely that Banner or his men suspected the 
hidden secret of the watch. 

There remained his last resort : an ingenious skin pocket 
of his own contriving. This was attached to his body so 
cunningly, so unobtrusively, that even if the ungodly had 
stripped him naked they would not have spotted anything 
unusual. Conquest claimed no patent rights in this device. 
The celebrated Houdini, he believed, had more than once 
used the same idea... . 

The pocket contained a slim flat file of extraordinary 
efficiency and a couple of tiny steel implements, which 
somewhat resembled skeleton keys. It was the file he was 
after now, and he carefully extracted it from the skin pocket. 
Not much to look at, but efficient in the extreme. 

As he felt the little thing in his fingers his confidence 
returned. He was not entirely helpless. With a lithe, 
elastic spring he soared upwards and was able to grasp one 
of the bars of the skylight. These bars were on the inner 
side, with the ordinary glass light just beyond. If they had 
been arranged the other way he would have had to break 
the glass before commencing operations—but the result 
would have been the same. 

He hung there, making a searching examination. The 
moonlight was very friendly, for it streamed in strongly, 
enabling him to see as clearly as though he had an electric 
torch on the job. ‘The bars were deeply embedded in the solid 
woodwork and were so strongly held that no amount of 
wrenching could loosen them. The wooden-framed skylight 
above the bars was locked into position by means of an 
ordinary bolt. As Norman noted this his expression became 
more grim. Obviously the bars had been fixed in position 
as an afterthought . .. and almost certainly by Roderick 
Banner. ‘The last Earl of Cheddington who had occupied 
the old mansion was not likely to have had any use for a 
prison room. 
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Having made his preliminary inspection, Conquest 
dropped to the floor and relaxed his muscles. The task in 
front of him was a formidable one, and it might well have 
daunted the most optimistic. Armed only with that tiny 
file, the prospect of escape seemed so remote as to be hardly 
worth considering. All the same Conquest considered it 
plenty. His strength was returning in good measure as the 
pain in his head slowly decreased. The thing he did not 
admit to himself was that he was still very groggy. 

With the file between his teeth he sprang upwards again. 
This time he grasped one of the bars with his hands and 
curved his rubber-shod feet round the end bar. Thus 
obtaining a firm hold, he was able to use one hand freely, 
and he set to work without delay on the extreme end of the 
central bar, filing vigorously and strongly. ‘The amazing 
little instrument cut cleanly into the comparatively soft iron. 
From a wide knowledge of iron bars, Conquest had dismissed 
the possibility that these particular specimens were made 
of hardened steel. ‘They were not ; they were of ordinary 
iron. 

After about five minutes of concentrated work he had 
had enough. Possessed of his full health and strength, he 
might have clung there for double the time. He dropped 
to the stone floor and promptly lay flat on his back, relaxing 
every muscle and fibre of his being. He was trembling from 
his concentrated exertion, and his head had begun to throb 
again, and he was feeling dizzy. 

As he lay there, slowly recovering, he put in some thought 
as to the move which would follow his escape through the 
skylight. And he was bound to admit to himself that he 
was probably putting in all this work for nothing. The 
possibility that he would not conquer the iron bars never 
occurred to him. What lay beyond claimed all his thoughts. 
He had seen the towers of Cheddington Hall from the outside, 
and he knew that they were high and bare. Somewhat 
medieval in appearance—doubtless the whim of some earlier 
Cheddington—they rose up at either end of the mansion 
like twin sentinels . . . windowless, creeperless and for- 
midable. Conquest felt that what he wanted more than 
anything else was rope, and plenty of it. The fact that he 
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had no rope, or anything that might serve as a rope, did not 
deter him from his present task. 

A determined character, this Gay Desperado. .. . 

Having rested, he resumed his spider-like position and 
continued the filing. Another five minutes of intense work 
and the cut was a third of the way through. Again he 
rested . . . again he carried on. This process, repeated 
three or four more times, had the inevitable result. At the 
end of about seventy minutes the little file completed the 
job. The bar was severed. 

Another period of rest, and Norman set about the next 
part of his programme. When he sprang upwards this time 
he grasped the central bar an inch or two from the spot 
where it was severed. As he had hoped and expected, his 
weight caused the bar to bend downwards for three or four 
inches. ‘Twice more he sprang and wrenched, and now the 
bar was bent sufficiently to provide a wide enough gap. He 
was now able to unbolt the skylight proper and force it up. 
It creaked and groaned from long disuse, but finally suc- 
cumbcd. He succeeded in pushing it wide open, where it 
remained. 

Now he wriggled through the gap. It was touch and go. 
There was just room—but only just. By an almost super- 
human effort he forced his body through the aperture, and 
by grasping the edge of the skylight framework he was able 
to pull himself clear. He was out of the prison room, with 
the cool night air blowing upon him. He closed the skylight 
and sat on its edge. 

‘“ Now what ?” he murmured softly, 

The circular top of the tower was flat and leaded, and all 
round there was an ornamental parapet. The breeze revived 
him considerably, but when he went to the edge of the 
parapet and looked down he could not conceal from himself 
the fact that he was too shaky for any human-fly stuff. And 
human-fly stuff was the only solution. Even if he stripped 
himself bare and converted his clothing into an improvised 
rope it would be far too short to serve any useful purpose. 

The tower was all of eighty feet high and at one side it 
dropped sheer to the ground ; on the other it joined up with 
the roof of the main building—which, if not flat, was at 
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least an easy roof to negotiate. The drop from the top of 
the tower to the roof was about forty feet—forty feet of 
sheer, barren stonework. 

As Conquest leaned over the parapet he surveyed the 
gardens and lawns ; the terraces and well-kept flower-beds. 
Bathed in the soft moonlight, the scene was beautiful enough 
from that elevated viewpoint. Not a light was showing from 
any of the lower windows, and the whole scene was one of 
serene peace. Exactly what one would expect to see, in fact, 
at two-thirty on a summer’s morning in one of England’s 
stately homes. No lurking figures in the grounds—nothing 
sinister of any kind. Apparently the body of the unfor- 
tunate Spaniard had been removed and Banner and his 
men had called it a night. 

From his lofty perch Norman could see right down into 
the box-enclosed circular lawn, and it was a spot of peace 
and beauty. Not a trace remained of the recent skulduggery. 
Indeed, Norman was finding it difficult to believe that the 
bizarre incident had really happened. Yet somewhere in 
this house, he was convinced, the slim girl with the dark 
eyes was held a prisoner. And here he was, her would-be 
rescuer, perched on the top of this blasted tower ! 

The thought stirred him to action. 

There was nothing for it but the human-fly act. He did 
not hesitate. Leaning far over, he inspected the outer 
surface of the wall where it was fully bathed in the moonlight. 
A slow grin overspread his haggard features. 

“ Well, well! What am I holding back for?” he mur- 
mured lightly. ‘‘ This is kid’s stuff!” 

He was pleasantly surprised. The stone wall, which had 
looked so smooth and unclimbable from a distance, was 
actually quite rough. Many years of wind and rain had eaten 
into the mortar which bound the stone blocks together, 
and there were deep crevices into which an active climber 
could insert fingertips and toecaps. Admittedly, ninety- 
nine pgm, young athletes out of a hundred would 
have gone pale under their tan at the mere thought of 
attempting the descent, but the hundredth might have given 
the proposition a moment of serious thought before turning 
it down. 
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Not to put too fine a point on it, the thing which Norman 
was now embarking upon was one of the many forms of 
suicide. A single slip, and death would result—for there 
was no likelihood that his falling body would stay on the 
roof of the main building. Shattered by the impact, it 
would roll down the slope and topple over the gutter to 
crash on the gravel path. 

Judging by the way he had recently spoken, and by the 
lighthearted manner in which he started on the job, Conquest 
apparently regarded it as something quite ordinary. Perhaps 
he was fooling himself . . . perhaps he knew he was fooling 
himself. Whether this was so or not, it did not deter him 
from getting into action. He congratulated himself upon his 
foresight in donning the special rubber shoes, for their toe- 
caps were hard and firm and were quite capable of securing 
a tight grip. 

His fingers, not unlike steel grappling hooks, found 
secure hold in the crevices between the stone blocks as he 
descended. Pressing himself close against the wall he never 
experienced a moment of doubt or apprehension. It was 
this confidence, this serene belief in his own prowess, that 
enabled him to perform a task which, in cold blood, he 
might have shied at. His feet, slithering over the rough 
stonework, found precarious hold; as he eased his body 
down he sought fresh grip for his fingers, and never once 
did he allow his full weight to pull on his hands until his 
finger grip was assured. 

Thus, foot by foot, he descended. More than once the 
thought struck him that his clinging figure made a perfect 
mark in the bright moonlight. If any of Banner’s men were 
still out and about in the gardens, they could not fail to see 
him. But not a sound came from the grounds except the 
occasional squeak or squeal of some nocturnal creature. 
Conquest grimly wondered if the enemy was deliberately 
lying doggo—watching him from concealment, waiting until 
the right moment arrived. But he decided against this 
possibility, If he had been seen, the alarm would have been 
given long before now. 

Even to this reckless young daredevil, accustomed to 
taking all sorts of crazy chances, it seemed that hours had 
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elapsed before his feet finally touched the roof of the main 
building. Actually, he had accomplished his descent of the 
tower in exactly seven and a half minutes. As he lay on the 
gently sloping tiles of the roof the sweat was pouring from 
his face in little streams; he was shaking as though with 
an ague ; the feeling of sickness and dizziness swept over him 
again, now worse than ever. 

No sign of weakness here, you critics. Try climbing down 
forty feet of sheer wall and see how you’d feel! And kindly 
remember that Conquest was in a pretty rocky condition 
before he started any of this escape stuff. His activities in 
the tower room, clinging upside down to the skylight bars, 
had taken a lot out of og Only his iron determination, 
his grim fixity of purpose, had enabled him to carry on. Any 
doctor would have pronounced him a hospital case after 
the briefest of examinations. The ugly bruise on his forehead 
was now swollen and angry, and the merest touch of a finger 
was agony. 

“eae |” 

Norman swore savagely. He swore because he was feeling 
so exhausted. He wondered if he was in a fit enough con- 
dition to break into the house and rescue the girl. The very 
fact that he could contemplate such a possibility is an 
indication of his valiant spirit. And he was not even on the 
ground! He was still perched on the roof, with another 
risky descent in prospect. Not that he regarded this second 
lap as in any way dangerous. After the human-fly act, the 
rest would be pie. 

He made no attempt to move for at least fifteen minutes. 
It took him this time to recover from the violent reaction. 
He was still savage and angry, disgusted with his own weak- 
ness, impatient to carry on. Fortunately common sense 
prevailed over impulse, and when at last he allowed himself 
to slither gently down the sloping roof towards the gutter 
he was fairly steady. There was some chance that he might 
reach the ground in safety. ; 

At the edge of the roof he peered over, and the feeling of 
nausea which swept over him was a grim warning that his 
returned strength was but transient. Any violent activity 
now would finish him completely. 
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“Damn! Damn! Damn!” he breathed between his 
clenched teeth. 

He knew that he was no longer a vital force. He felt an 
irresistible desire to lie just where he was and sleep, no 
matter what the consequences. He was, indeed, nearly at 
the end of his strength. Stifling the feeling of sickness, he 
looked down the face of the house to the ground. The 
windows were all dark . . . and about ten feet away a stout 
gutter-pipe ran straight down from roof to drain. And a 
gutter-pipe was just what he needed. 

He dragged himself along the roof edge slowly and care- 
fully ; he reached the spot opposite the gutter-pipe ; leaning 
over he felt it and muttered with satisfaction. ‘The pipe was 
strong and solid, fixed firmly to the wall. 

Lowering himself feet first over the gutter he gripped the 
pipe with his knees and then eased himself down. He was 
aware of a sense of tremendous exultation. It was easy now. 
He had escaped. Banner’s prison room had not been able 
to hold him. | 

His feet touched the ground... and strong hands 
reached out from behind and gripped him savagely by the 
shoulders. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE MAN ON THE STRETCHER 


‘THE MORNING SUN was shining brightly on the rooftop 
garden of Conquest Court, and Joy was taking things easy 
in a shaded deck-chair, when Superintendent Williams was 
announced. He came hard on the heels of Aunt Susan—so 
hard, in fact, that he twice pushed into her ample rear, 
much to the good lady’s indignation. 

“ Gracious !_ There’s no such hurry, is there ? ” she asked 
austerely. “ Here’s that Mr. Williams to see you, Joy dear, 
and if you ask me he’s here for no good. Barking at me as 
soon as he gets inside the door . . .” 

“I’m very sorry, Miss Bliss,” interrupted Williams 
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gruffly. “I’m in a hurry, and my business is urgent. 
"Morning, Joy. I must have a word with you.” 

“Of course, Bill.” Joy indicated an empty deck-chair. 
“Sit down. You look hot and bothered. What you need on 
a warm morning like this is a long, cooling drink.” 

“1 don’t want any long, cooling drink, and don’t be so 
damned hospitable,” said the superintendent. “I haven’t 
come on a pleasant job.” 

““ Oh, my hat! You don’t mean that Norman’s got-into 
your hair again?” 

‘* Worse than that. He’s wanted for murder.” 

Joy wrinkled her nose. 

“Is that the third or fourth time ? ” 

* What !” 

“‘ It seems to me he’s always being wanted for murder.” 

“ Good God, girl, didn’t you hear what I said ? ” 

“Of course I did, or I wouldn’t be asking you if it was 
the third or fourth time,” said Joy calmly. ‘‘ You don’t 
think I take this seriously, do you? What did you expect 
me to do? Leap out of my chair with loud cries of con- 
sternation ? ” 

Williams swore. 

“You'd better take it seriously, young lady,” he said 
grimly. ‘“‘ I’m a fool to be here, wasting my time, but I 
thought you might like to know the kind of mess your 
infernal husband has got himself into this time. It’s only 
because I’m sorry for you. . .” 

“ Stop being sorry, you big goop, and give me the details,” 
interrupted Joy, with that same calm serenity which filled 
him with a kind of incredulous awe. “‘ Norman’s wanted for 
murder. Right ! Who’s he wanted by ? Not you, of course, 
because you know jolly well he doesn’t go in for that kind of 
pastime. ‘There’s obviously some fatheaded mistake. It’s 
amazing how a body of reputedly intelligent men like the 
police can make so many footling blunders . . .” 

“Stop!” Sweet William fairly barked out the word. 
“For God’s sake, Joy, listen to me. I’m telling you this 
thing is as sticky as hell, and I oughtn’t to be here . . .” 

“ You said that before.”’ 

“ Conquest is wanted by the Suffolk police and they've 
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issued a warrant for his arrest—on a charge of murder,” said 
Williams deliberately. ‘‘ I wish you wouldn’t sit there with 
that smile on your face.” 

“Does my smile worry you ?” 

“Yes, it does. There’s nothing funny about this business. 
At about five o’clock this morning an unknown man, elderly 
and foreign in appearance, was found stabbed to the heart 
on the main road between Colchester and Ipswich. He was 
found by the driver of a milk lorry. There was nothing on 
him to give any hint as to his identity. He was stabbed by 
means of a long-bladed dagger, and the weapon was plunged 
to the hilt in the wound, with the man’s hand gripping the 
haft.” 

“ Suggesting suicide ? ” 

“Yes. The local police would have put it down as 
suicide but for the discovery of a fingerprint, in blood, on the 
man’s evening dress shirt cuff. That made them examine 
the wound more closely, and the doctor swears that it could 
not have been self-inflicted. It’s the fingerprint that really 
matters, though.” 

“ How ? » 

“The local people soon made certain that it had not been 
impressed by the dead man himself,” said Williams. ‘‘ They 
sent the shirt up to Scotland Yard by special messenger, 
asking us to go through our records . . . and the fingerprint 
is Conquest’s. Now let’s see you smile ! ” 

He saw her smile. 

“Norman seems to have been careless,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

Careless!” Williams exploded. “The fingerprint 
proves beyond question that Conquest was with this man 
after he had been stabbed; he got some of the fellow’s 
blood on his hands and left a fingerprint on the shirt cuff. 
We shall know a lot more after we have established the dead 
man’s identity. He’s never been through our hands, any- 
way ; he’s no crook ; his fingerprints mean nothing to us.” 

“ Where’s the body ? ” 

‘ In the Ipswich mortuary.” 

“ Well, Bill, if you think I’m going to get all hot and 
bothered because of this fingerprint, you’re crackers,” said 
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Joy. “ Its presence on the shirt cuff proves that Norman 
was with the unknown man at the time he was stabbed, or 
soon afterwards. But that’s all. There’s no evidence that 
Norman killed the chap. Aren’t you taking too much for 
granted ?” 

“It’s not what I think,” he retorted almost harshly. 
“ Scotland Yard hasn’t been asked to help in the case. The 
Suffolk police are dealing with it themselves—and they’ve 
issued a warrant for Conquest’s arrest. There’s no need for 
me to point out the significance of the spot where the body 
was found. . .” 

“* How do you mean, significance ? ” 

“Take that tone with me, Joy, and I’ll burst a blood- 
vessel,” shouted Williams thickly. “ You know damned 
well that your tricky husband is occupying a cottage in the 
Ipswich district, and pretending to hunt butterflies in the 
name of Professor Ignatius Tuck. My God! What a name 
to call himself ! ” 

‘No pretence about it—he has been hunting butterflies,” 
said Joy. 

“* As a cover for some kind of lawless mischief in connection 
with Cheddington Hall,” said Williams sharply. ‘ He 
wouldn’t tell me what his game was—and, for that matter, I 
didn’t want to know. But I’m damned certain he’s cooking 
up something unpleasant for Roderick Banner, the million- 
aire. Now this! A dead man found on the road smothered 
in Conquest’s fingerprints! And not far from Ipswich !” 

“‘ What are you going to do, Bill ? If Scotland Yard isn’t 
interested in the case .. .” 

“Not officially. But J’m interested. I’m going straight 
down to Conquest’s cottage now—because there’s just a 
chance he’s still there. I thought you might like to come 
along.” 

. You're an old fraud, Sweet William,” said Joy softly. 
“ You could have told the Suffolk police about ‘ Professor 
Tuck,’ but you didn’t. You don’t believe Norman killed 
that man.” 

“ As a matter of fact I don’t,” agreed Williams gruffly. 
“ He’s a reckless young devil, and the way he mucks about 
with the law is graduatly driving me cuckoo ;,.but I can’t see 
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him deliberately stabbing a man to death. It’s as clear as 
daylight, though, that he knows something about this 
murder.” 

‘“‘ So you want to see him and give him a chance to explain 
—so that he can put you on the track of the real killer,” 
nodded Joy brightly. “ That’s a brainy idea, Bill. If Norman 
can give you the low-down, you can put these Suffolk cops 
on the right track and kill two birds with one stone—clear 
Norman, and insert a few feathers in your own cap.” 

“Tm not thinking about feathers,” grunted Williams 
impatiently. “ I’m worried about my own position. I’m 
withholding vital information—and I’m doing it for your 
sake more than anything else. Don’t imagine I care two- 
pence about what happens to Conquest ! ” 

“Tl be ready in two minutes,” promised Joy, springing 
lithely to her feet. ‘‘ And thanks for thinking of me. You 
may not care twopence what happens to Norman, but I care 
a lot. He’s kept me in the dark too long,” she added, her 
eyes doing a bit of flashing. “ I’ve been getting suspicious. 
There are just as many blondes in the country as there are 
in London.”’ 

Williams shook his head. 

““He can’t be such a fool,” he said. “ If he’s running 
after blondes while he’s got you all tied up he must be 
qualifying for a lunatic asylum.” 

“He never runs after them seriously—it’s they who 
run after him.” said Joy. “It’s not his fault, poor boy ; 
ahi nat terrific personality of his. Haven’t you noticed it, 

ill ? 

‘Pm not a blonde,” said Williams coldly. 

Ten minutes later they were off, with Joy at the wheel 
of her sleek black Alvis saloon. Once clear of the London 
traffic she put on speed and they went roaring into the Essex 
countryside. 

‘ 3 : this trip of yours isn’t official, Bill, how about your 
Oss | 

“My boss ? ” \ 

“ Colonel what’s-his-name.”’ 

“ You mean my chief, Colonel Santling ? Yes, he knows 
all about it. I had a word with him before I left the Yard. 
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You see, it’s my fate to inquire into any trouble that Conquest 
is mixed up in.” Williams snorted. ‘‘ Why the devil they 
should pick on me I can’t imagine ! ” 

““ Of course you can. It’s because you know more about 

‘Norman than anybody else.” 

“They ought to give the job to Howardson. He’s one of 
our chief inspectors, and he hates Conquest like poison . . . 
thinks the young blighter capable of any dirty crime. The 
trouble with me is, [’m too friendly. Not that I wouldn’t 
like to land your precious husband well and truly in the jug!” 
he added dreamily. “ It’s one of my pet ambitions.” 

They went straight to the main Ipswich police station, 
and Williams was directed to the mortuary, accompanied 
by a bluff, uniformed inspector. 

“We didn’t expect the Yard to send anybody down, 
Mr. Williams,” said this individual. “ We got your report 
about the fingerprints, of course. Conquest’s, eh? First 
time we’ve come up against that tough young feller.”’ 

““ Any new developments ? ” 

“Nothing, sir. The fingerprint is the only clue we have. 
Personally, I think Conquest will prove too slippery for 
us. He’s probably on the Continent by this time. Trouble is, 
we don’t know the identity of the dead man or why he was 
killed.” 

They entered the mortuary, and no sooner had Williams 
removed the sheet which covered the remains on the cold 
slab than he bent closer, his eyes suddenly alert. 

‘| seem to know this face,’’ he said, frowning. 

“Are you sure?” asked the police inspector. “ He’s 
a foreigner, of course. Italian or Spanish, by the look of 
him. ‘There was nothing in his pockets . . .” 

“ Wait—wait |” interrupted Williams. 

He walked round the slab, inspected the dead face from 
various angles, his apple-cheeked face wearing a troubled 
look. Suddenly he snapped his fingers. 

“ Got it! Of course! It’s Velez!” 

“ Velez? Don’t know the name,” said the inspector, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ Somebody who has passed through 
your hands at the Yard, Mr. Williams ? No, that can’t be 
—your report said that his fingerprints aren’t recorded.” 
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“This poor chap is no crook, Inspector,” said Williams 
slowly. ‘He used to run the Anglo-Spanish School of 
Fencing in Wigmore Street. Phillippe Velez—that’s the 
man.” He gazed upon the waxen face. “ Poor devil!” he 
added sombrely. ‘‘ I met him once or twice when he was 
consulted by the Yard about a peculiar murder three or four 
years ago when a rapier was used to do the killing.”’ 

His thoughts were busy. A fencing instructor—found 
dead, attired in evening dress, with Norman Conquest’s 
fingerprint in blood on his shirt cuff ! What kind of a tangle 
was this ? How could Conquest be mixed up in a killing of 
this sort ? 

The police inspector had produced his notebook. 

“Tl be glad if you’ll give me those details again, Mr. 
Williams,” he said, licking his pencil. ‘‘ Lucky you being 
able to identify the man. Now we can start some inquiries. 
Do you know anything more about him ? ” 

After he had taken down the details he looked inquiringly 
at Williams, but the latter shook his head. 

“I believe Sefior Velez was a man of absolute honesty,” 
he said. “‘ An expert with the foils. I’ve heard that his skill 
was remarkable. Never made much money, though. I seem 
to remember hearing that his fencing school failed three or 
four months ago. I wonder how he came to this sticky end ? ” 
_ “Why did Conquest kill him, you mean ? ” 

“Did Conquest kill him?” said Williams musingly. 
“Hell! Can you tell me why a man like Conquest should 
murder a poor, unemployed fencing instructor ? ” 

“Well, he did, didn’t he ? ”’ 

Williams made no reply. He drew the sheet down lower 
and inspected the death-wound. After some minutes of 
concentration his eyes became colder and his face, usually 
so pleasant, took on a forbidding look. 

“Thanks, Inspector,” he said at length. ‘‘ Nothing more 
I can do here, I’m afraid.”’ 

They left the mortuary, and the superintendent went 
back to the spot where he had left Joy in the parked Alvis. 
He had thought it inadvisable to drive right up to the police 
station with Mrs. Norman Conquest at the wheel! The 
Suffolk police might have asked a few awkward questions. 
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“ All right, Joy—straight on to this Much Kissing place,” 
he said gruffly, as he climbed in. 

‘The name of this dashed village worries me,” said Joy. 
“T hope there’s nothing significant in it. Well, did you learn 
anything fresh ? Have they got a line on Norman ? ” 

“Not a thing. But I’ve got a line on the dead man.” 

He told her of his discovery. 

“The puzzle is, how did this Spanish fencing instructor 
get fete up in any of Conquest’s games?” he went on. 
“It seems so fantastic. A black marketeer, yes—a crooked 
company promoter, yes again. But a harmless teacher of 
fencing ! It just doesn’t make sense. All I’m hoping is that 
Conquest himself will be able to give me some information.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘ There’s something else, Joy.” 

“c“ Yes ? ” 

“The police believe that Velez was killed by a dagger 
thrust. In fact the dagger was found in the wound.” 

* Wasn’t he ?” 

“I’m not so sure,” said the superintendent slowly. “I 
had a good look at the wound—inspected it very carefully— 
and I’m not satisfied. I’ve seen a good few wounds in my 
time . . . I believe that Velez was killed by a rapier thrust.” 

“This sounds awfully mysterious,” said Joy interestedly. 

“It sounds damned ugly,” he retorted. “I’m not 
forgetting that Conquest is an expert with the foils. It 
would be just like the mad young fool to get himself involved 
ina duel. Killing a man like that, in his opinion, wouldn’t be 
murder at all.” ! 

** Well, it wouldn’t.” 

“My God! You're as bad as he!” 

“ Of course it wouldn’t be murder,” she insisted. ‘‘ You 
say this Velez was a fencing instructor and an expert. If 
he and Norman fought a duel, he might just as easily have 
killed Norman. But you’re not going to tell me that Norman 
would leave the poor man lying on the roadside with a dagger 
stuck in the wound to make it look like suicide |” 

“ Can’t we go faster?” urged Williams. “ I want to get 
‘to this blasted cottage . . . Sorry, Joy. I’m impatient. I’m 
worried, too. I’ve got a feeling that I’m letting myself in for 
a mess of trouble by coming on this trip. I ought to have 
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told the Ipswich police all about Conquest’s cottage and 
this Ignatius Tuck nonsense. My God! If we find him 
there, and he doesn’t come clean, I’ll arrest him on the 
spot!” 

P They took the secondary road to Much Kissing. Williams 
was having nothing to do with the back road he had used 
once before. This time he meant to drive straight up to the 
front of the cottage. 

The lane was narrow and winding, and very beautiful on 
this sunny summer’s morning. Presently Joy found her 
progress hampered by two rural police constables who were 
wheeling a stretcher, with one or two gaping rustics trailing 
behind. 

‘““Oh, my goodness!” said Joy. “ Has somebody else 
been bumped off ? ” 

“Tl soon find out!” retorted Williams, making a grab 
for the door handle. “‘ Stop the car, Joy. We're miles from 
the spot where Velez’s body was found—but we’re almost 
within a stone’s-throw of Myrtle Cottage! This looks 
ugly. It can’t be a coincidence.” 

“‘ Of course it can,” said Joy, as she pulled on the brakes. 
But her voice was unnaturally shaky. “‘ Probably some 
ordinary road accident.” 

Sweet William was aware of the change in her manner, 
and he gave her a sharp look. He knew exactly why she 
was so affected. The possibility had occurred to her—as, 
indeed, it had occurred to him—that the still form under 
the cover of the wheeled stretcher was that of Norman 
Conquest. 

They both got out of the car, which Joy had stopped in 
the middle of the road, so that the two police constables with 
the stretcher were unable to pass. They both approached, 
and Williams immediately produced his warrant card. 

“What have you got here, boys?” he asked crisply. 
“I’m Superintendent Williams, of Scotland Yard. Some- 
body dead ? ” 

“Why, I know you, Mr. Williams!” said one of the 
policemen, saluting. “ I was at the Assize Court in Ipswich 
eighteen months ago when you gave evidence against that 
blackmailer, Jobling. Fancy, seeing you down in this part 
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of the country, sir! This is nothing in your line,” he added, 
indicating the stretcher. 

“[’m not so sure, Alf,” said the other policeman, ‘“ It 
might be. It’s a queer business, if you ask me. I’m not 
satisfied that Ted Brewer got them bruises through falling 
off his bike.” 

Joy closed her eyes and took a deep breath. Ted Brewer 

. a simple bicycle accident .. . 

** Let’s have a look,” said Williams. 

The rug which covered the man on the stretcher was 
pulled back. Joy went nearer . . . and she saw a hardy, 
middle-aged individual in the familiar garb of a postman. 
The relief which surged through her was very great. 

* Well, he’s not dead,” said Williams. 

“No, sir, but he’s copped it proper,” replied the first 
oxen “Concussion, I reckon. Look at them queer 

ruises on his head. Three of ’em. A nasty, ugly one right 
at the back and two others at the side.” 

“Well I’m damned!” breathed the superintendent. 
“They are queer bruises, and no mistake.” 

His manner was grim as he made a careful, studious 
examination. The little crowd of rustics watched with awe, 
for the word had already been whispered round that this 
big, bluff-looking stranger was one of the Big Five of 
Scotland Yard. 

“You remember me, Mr. Williams,” said the first 

oliceman, with a touch of eagerness in his voice. “‘ Name of 
Raviowe. I was on duty at the Assizes . . .” 

Sweet William was not listening. P.C. Barlowe was 
apparently far keener upon establishing his identity to the 
superintendent than of talking about the injured postman. 
At last Williams drew himself upright and looked searchingly 
at the two constables. 

“ How did this happen ?”’ he asked bluntly. 

“'That’s just it, sir—nobody knows,” replied Barlowe. 
“ Poor Ted was found lying beside his bicycle in the middle 
of Thatcher’s Lane. That’s about a mile from here, sir, 
round at the back of the village. Just one of them small 
country lanes, hardly more than a footpath, which nobody 
uses much.” 
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“When was he found? ” 

“* Not more than an hour ago—just before noon as near as 
maybe,” replied the policeman. ‘‘ Ted Brewer generally goes 
along Thatcher’s Lane to clear the wall-box at the corner— 
and as the time for clearing the box is eight o’clock he must 
have been lying there for hours.” 

“Was the box cleared ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Williams. And Ted must have been riding 
away when he fell over. That’s what we can’t make out. 
Either he was attacked by somebody, or he had a faint and 
got them bruises in the fall. His bicycle wasn’t hurt much, 
and it was lying close beside him.” 

“ And his mail-bag ? ” 

“‘ Untouched, by the look of it, sir,” put in the second 
policeman. ‘I reckon it was an accident. Who'd attack 
Ted Brewer on his round? *Tain’t sense. He never carries 
mail worth anything.” 

“H’m! That’s a point,” agreed Williams. “‘ Well, I’m 
afraid I can’t do much. I won’t delay you any longer. Where 
are you taking him ? ” 

“Down to Dr. Abbott’s, sir.” 

“Right. I might look in at your local police station later.” 

The procession moved on, although some of the rustics 
remained behind to stare at Bill Williams and Joy, finding 
them more interesting than the stretcher. They were 
disappointed, for the strangely assorted pair immediately 
got back into the Alvis and drove away. 

‘ Only a coincidence after all,’ commented Joy. “ Phew ! 
What a relief ! I began thinking all sorts of crazy things . . . 
Just a postman, falling off his bicycle.” She glanced at 
Williams, wondering why he had remained silent. ‘ Hallo ! 
You look pretty intense, Bill.” 

“ There’s something beginning to smell,” said Williams, 
with a strange note in his voice. “ First of all, Phillippe 
Velez, a native of South America, is found dead—murdered. 
And now, within a few hours, we come across this unfortunate 
rural postman.” 

Joy stared. 

““ Where’s the connection?” she asked wonderingly. 
“ Anyhow, I thought Velez was a Spaniard ? ” 
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“He is a Spaniard—or was. But I seem to remember 
hearing that he came to this country from Uruguay. They’re 
all of Spanish descent out there.” 

“Or Portuguese.” 

“ Curse it, Joy, does it matter ?” said Williams irritably. 
“The significant fact is Velez came from South America. 
You didn’t see those three extraordinary bruises on the 
postman’s head, did you?” 

“No, but even if I had... Bill, I don’t get it,” said 
Joy, puzzled. “ That country postman isn’t a South 
American. What’s all this mysterious stuff ? ” 

“All right—forget it,” said the superintendent gruffly. 
“All Pll say is this: I’m satisfied that there’s a direct 
connection between the dead Phillippe Velez and the injured 
Ted Brewer. What the connection is I can’t say—and how 
Conquest comes into the picture fairly beats me.” 

‘The car was approaching one or two cottages which stood 
back from their own little gardens. A little farther on, on 
the other side of the road, Myrtle Cottage nestled cosily 
amongst its trees. Away in the distance the twin towers of 
Cheddington Hall were just visible, and Bill Williams’s eyes 
smouldered as he gazed upon them. A road-mender was at 
work just ahead. 

* Pull up, Joy,” said Williams suddenly. 

She did so, and Williams leaned out of the window. 

“Seen anything of Professor Tuck this morning?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

“No, sir, I ain’t, and that’s a fact,” replied the road- 
mender, who was old and wrinkled. ‘‘ And that’s mighty 
strange, too, for there ain’t hardly a morning but what he 
comes by with his butterfly net across his shoulder and 
passes the time of day.” 

“‘ Perhaps he’s giving the butterflies a rest to-day.” 

“ Mebbe, sir,” said the old man. “ You'll be friends of 
Mr. Tuck’s, I doubt ?”’ He nodded approvingly. “ A rare 
nice man, sir—ay, and generous, too. ‘There’s many a pint 
I’ve had at his expense down at the Coach and Horses.”’ 

Without the road-mender being aware of it, Williams had 
established the fact that Norman Conquest, alias Professor 
Ignatius Tuck, had been at home the previous day. But he 
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had made no appearance this morning—which was suggestive 
enough. Had he not appeared the previous day, the road- 
mender could hardly have failed to say so. 

Williams nodded to the old man and drove on. His 
gaze was resting on a high brick wall farther down the road 
—he could see the sunshine glinting on the broken glass 
which protected the wall top. He saw this almost sub- 
consciously, for his thoughts were elsewhere. 

‘‘ Looks as though we’re too late, Joy,” he said impatiently. 
“Yes, stop here.” 

They got out of the car outside the rustic gateway of 
Myrtle Cottage. Williams strode up the short path to the 
front door. And on the doorstep, in the shade of the quaint 
porch, stood a pint bottle of milk, and near it a folded 
morning newspaper. 

#He’s not here, Bill,” said Joy, in a tone of mingled 
regret and anxiety. “ He wouldn’t have left the milk and the 
newspaper out here all this time.” 

Williams tried the front door, but it was securely fastened. 
No sound came from within the cottage. The two stood 
there, silent and thoughtful. Only the ceaseless hum of bees 
in the flower-beds came to their ears. 

“No getting away from it, Joy—Conquest has cleared 
off,” grunted the superintendent. ‘“‘ We know he was mixed 
up in that tragic affair during the night . . .”” He broke off. 
“ But why has he cleared off? As Professor Tuck he was 
safe enough here. He took the most careful pains to establish 
himself in that harmless identity. In that case, why didn’t he 
return to the cottage ? ” 

“He was after something pretty big, I believe,’ 
Joy thoughtfully. 

‘“ Banner, you mean? That big house with the twin 
towers over there ? ”’ 

‘“ He didn’t tell me much,” replied Joy with caution. 
““ But it seems to me that ‘ Professor Tuck ’ has served his 
purpose. In which case there was no need for Norman to 
return here. He may be back home for all we know.” 

“ I don’t understand it,” said Williams, half angrily. ‘“ I 
fully expected to find him here. Why go to all the trouble 
to manufacture this Tuck identity if he doesn’t use it?” 


b 


replied 
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A shrewd point. As we know, customers, it had been 
Norman’s plan to continue living as Professor Ignatius 
Tuck after he had lifted the Banner diamonds. Totally 
unforeseen circumstances had compelled him to change his 
plans. Or, to be more exact, the plans had been changed 
for him. 

““ Well, he’s not here, and we might as well make the best 
of it,” said Joy. 

“Not so fast, young lady,” growled the other. “I’m 
going to have a look inside. I might be able to find a clue to 
Conquest’s recent activities. I might even get a hint as to 
his present whereabouts. Let’s have a go at the back door.” 

‘They went round the path to the rear of the cottage. Joy 
did not like to dampen Sweet Williams’s hopes, but she knew 
that Norman was far too cautious to leave any evidence 
knocking about. Rather to her surprise the back door 
opened as soon as Williams turned the handle. 

The little kitchen was neat and orderly. They passed 
straight through into the front room, the superintendent 
looking about im with active, searching eyes. Nothing was 
disarranged. There was no indication of a hurried departure. 
The pair stood silent, using their eyes. Suddenly Sweet 
William held up a warning hand. 

‘““ What’s that ?” he whispered. 

‘““ Somebody breathing,” murmured Joy. “ Somebody 
upstairs.” 

They hurried up the cottage stairs and pushed open the 
bedroom door. Norman Conquest was on the bed, fully 
dressed, and fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
CONQUEST WON’T TALK 


Unaware of Norman’s hectic adventures of the night, 
including savage hands reaching out at him as he finished 
his drain-pipe descent, Joy and Superintendent Williams 
were not in a position to experience much surprise at the 
sight of his prosaic presence in bed. To them, at first glance, 
it looked like a very ordinary case of sheer indolence. Nor- 
man was apparently indulging in the luxury of a “ lie-in.” 

Williams advanced towards the bed, and quite abruptly 
his expression changed. The half smile of contemptuous 
amusement which had spread over his features vanished. 
His mouth tightened and his eyes narrowed. 

““ What is it, Bill ? ” whispered Joy. ‘‘ Oh, I see what you 
mean! He’s not wearing his ‘ Professor Tuck’ get-up. His 
hair isn’t fuzzed, and he’s not wearing his flannel bags and 
sports coat.” 

She was puzzled, too, because Norman had not awakened. 
By this time she had fully expected that their whispered 
words would have caused him to sit up and take notice, 
for he was a very light sleeper. 

“ Hell’s bells |” said Williams thickly. 

He was bending over Conquest—he was staring at the 
ugly, purplish bruise in the centre of Norman’s forehead. 
His hand reached out, and he felt in Norman’s hair—and 
soon discovered two smaller but similar bruises. 

“Oh, he’s been hurt!” said Joy, with concern. “I 
didn’t see that awful bruise at first. No wonder he hasn’t 
awakened. . .” 

“ He’s been hurt, yes—and hurt in exactly the same way as 
Ted Brewer, the postman,” interrupted Williams in a grim, 
significant voice. “This is the damndest thing, Joy! No 
coincidence here ! ”’ 

‘ But I don’t understand,” protested Joy. ‘‘ How could 
he have been hurt in the same way as the postman? He 
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couldn’t have fallen off any bicycle . . .Oh, youmean .. .” 
she broke off helplessly. ‘‘ 1m dashed if I know what you 
mean.” 

“ He was out on the tiles last night!’ Bill Williams little 
realised how literally true his words were. ‘“‘ Something must 
have gone wrong—which, in itself, gives me a lot of solid 
pleasure. It’s nice to know that the young blighter can 
come up against snags, like any ordinary man. He’s not 
so sagen after all. So he came a cropper, did he? 
Well, that’s fine.” 

“You beastly, callous brute—standing there, gloating 
over poor Norman’s injuries | ” said Joy indignantly. “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Bill Williams ! ” 

‘““ Here, steady! I’m only pleased because it’s nice to 
find that this husband of yours isn’t infallible.” 

The voices, raised because of their emotions, were 
sufficient to arouse Norman Conquest from his heavy, 
drugged sleep. He sat up abruptly, his eyes wide open, his 
face expressive of astonishment and annoyance. He pos- 
sessed the knack of awakening with all his wits about him. 

‘“ What the devil are you doing here, young Pixie ?”’ he 
asked, blinking. “ Sweet William, too! Haven’t you any 
more sense than to bring this hulking flatfoot into my 


cottage ?”’ 
“| didn’t bring him, Norman—he brought me,” protested 
Joy. ‘“ Don’t you know you’re wanted for mur... ?” 


“Just a minute!” broke in Williams sharply. ‘ I'll do 
the talking, if you don’t mind. You seem to have had a bad 
night, Conquest. These bruises on your head are no goose 
pimples.” 

“'They’re my bruises, and I like them,” said Conquest 
with warmth. ‘“‘ How did you get into this cottage, Bill ? 
And what are you doing here, anyway ? ” 

“Making a fool of myself, if you must know,” replied 
the superintendent. ‘‘ I oughtn’t to be here at all. But I 
thought I’d give you the opportunity of telling me your end 
of the story.” 

“What story ?” 

“ Ever heard of a man called Phillippe Velez ? ” 

“ Never. Why?” 
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“ He’s dead.” 

‘‘ Well, I’m sorry for the poor chap, but that’s no reason 
why you should come busting into my cottage at this time 
in the morning... .” 

‘“‘ What do you mean—this time in the morning ? What 
time do you think it is ? ” 

“TI don’t know... early . . . about eight, I suppose.” 

“It’s after noon—between one and two.” 

“Glory! Have I been sleeping since . . .” Conquest 
rolled off the bed, walked unsteadily across to the window, 
and looked out into the sunlit garden. Joy watched him with 
concern. His usually virile face was drawn and pale, and as 
he stood there he pressed both hands to his head. 

“Nearly two o'clock!” he muttered. “ All this time 
wasted . . .” He broke off and swung round on his two 
visitors, his face expressive of impatience and annoyance. 
“ Look, Pixie, if you want to help me, take Sweet William 
away.” He suddenly pulled the curtain aside. “‘ Dammit, 
is that your Alvis standing out in the road ? ” 

“ce Ves.” 

“T told you not to come by the front way... 

“It’s no good your cursing Joy, Conquest,” interrupted 
Williams. “ I told her to drive up to the front. If you think 
I’m going to mess about, taking to back roads and crawling 
through spinneys, you’re all wrong. You’d better realise 
that this thing is serious, and that my own position is 
ticklish. The Suffolk police have got a warrant out for your 
arrest.” 

“On what charge ? ” 

““ Murder—that’s what charge.” 

‘ How the devil do the Suffolk police know anything 
on me?” demanded Norman. “I suppose you told 
thems sic 

“ Don’t be a fool! Do you think I’d be here if I’d told 
them ?” interrupted the superintendent roughly. ‘ I only 
found out this cottage of yours by chance, as you know. I 
withheld information from the Ipswich police this morning 
because I wanted to give you a chance to explain. Not for 
your sake, but for Joy’s. If a word of this comes out I shall 
be on the carpet. So it’s up to you to come clean.” 


” 
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“Let’s get downstairs where we can sit comfortably,” 
said Conquest, making for the door. “‘ Mighty nice of you, 
Bill, to show such solicitude, and I appreciate it. You’re 
not such a bad old stick.” 

They went down into the sitting-room, and Norman’s 
first task was to produce a whisky bottle from a cupboard. 
He poured two liberal drinks and handed one to Sweet 
William. The other he swallowed at a draught. 

“That’s better,” he said. “‘ Sorry to be such a mess, 
but I’m not feeling quite myself. I shall be all right pretty 
soon. Murder, eh? Well, well! Naturally you came 
straight to me, Bill—knowing, as you do, that I don’t go 
about the place murdering people.” 

“Your reputation is pretty hot, Conquest, and the 
ordinary country police forces don’t know you as intimately 
as I do,” said Williams. ‘“‘ To them you’re a lawless young 
daredevil who’s run foul of the Yard more than once. I 
want you to tell me exactly what happened during the 
night.”’ 

““ Sorry ” 


“Tt means that I haven’t finished my job, and I can’t 
tell you anything. You’re not going to be a nuisance, Bill, 
are you? You're not going to butt in? You don’t believe I 
committed any murder ? ”’ 

“It doesn’t matter a damn what I believe—although, for 
that matter, I don’t. But you know who did kill that poor 
chap, and the only way for you to clear yourself is to tell 
me. 

“What poor chap ?” 

‘““ Have you the nerve to pretend that you know nothing 
about the death of this man, Velez ? ”’ 

“You win,” growled Conquest. “‘ Yes, I know how he 
was killed—although I didn’t know his name was Velez. 
It was murder all right, because I saw it with my own eyes. 
But before we go any further, how am I connected with 
the affair? You’re the only living person in this county 
who knows about my living in this cottage as Professor 
Tuck.” 

“The local police know nothing about Professor ‘Tuck 
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—but when you leave your fingerprint in blood on a dead 
man’s shirt cuff they start looking for Conquest !” 

“So that’s how!” said Norman, with a grimace. “I 
was right on the spot when this poor beggar was brutally 
murdered ; and I ran forward to see if I could help him, 
and I half raised him in my arms. Blood was flowing pretty 
freely. I must have touched some—and his shirt cuff after- 
wards. I was pretty angry at the time because of other 
things that had been happening.” 

“What other things ? ” 

“Tf I told you, Bill, you’d consider it your duty to take 
action in the matter,” said Conquest coolly. “‘ And I don’t 
want you to take action in the matter. I have a fancy to 
finish this job off my own bat. My original plans have come 
unstuck. Something entirely unexpected happened. You 
can be sure of that, because when I handled the body I 
wasn’t wearing any gloves. I’m not usually careless enough 
to leave fingerprints, am I? Is there anything to connect 
Professor Tuck with this murder ? ” 

“No. But I know.” Williams did not like the way 
the conversation was going. “It’s all very well for 
you té tell me that you didn’t kill the man, but that’s not 
good enough, Conquest. You'll have to give me the rest of 
it. If you don’t, my only alternative is to arrest you.” 

“Go ahead,” said Norman, grinning. “ I didn’t commit 
this dirty crime, but I know who did. I'll dump him in your 
lap before the day’s out if you’ll give me time.” 

““ I don’t like these evasions and half statements,”’ snapped 
Williams. ‘ Curse it, Conquest, it won’t do. I’m not blind. 
I’m no fool. You’ve been after Banner, the millionaire. 
Something happened last night at Cheddington Hall—or in 
connection with Cheddington Hall. You can’t put me off 
with these tactics. How did you come by those bruises ? ” 

“ Sorry, I’m not going to tell you.” 

“Why not?” 

““ Because, blast it, I don’t know!” exploded Conquest, 
with unusual irritation. ‘“‘ My God, Bill, I made a most 
perfect getaway . . . and then this happened.” He tenderly 
touched his head. “ I don’t know how, but I just faded out. 
I won’t tell you what happened after that, because it was all 
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very interesting. In due course, when the long winter 
evenings come, I'll tell you the whole story.” 

“ T can tell you right now how you got those bruises.” 

“You mean that ?” 

“They were caused by a deadly instrument known as 
the bolas.” 

Conquest sprang up and swore. 

“Tdiot! Lunatic! Blockhead!” he ejaculated. “ Why 
didn’t I think of it? [ve actually seen the fiendish things. 
My head hasn’t been too clear since it happened, though. 
It’s a form of lasso used by the South American Indians.” 

“'That’s the chap,” agreed Williams, while Joy listened 
with breathless wonder. “ Not the kind of weapon we often 
come across at the Yard. But I’ve made a study of queer 
weapons, Conquest, and I happen to know that the bolas is 
a long leather cord with three metal or stone balls at the end 
of it, each attached to the main cord by smaller and shorter 
cords. The thing can be used with deadly effect. The 
operator whirls the balls, and they shoot through the air 
and whip round the victim’s head. He’s stunned on the 
instant—before he knows what’s hit him.” 

“ So that’s how they got me,” said Norman, his expression 
hardening. . 

“ 'That’s how they got the postman, too,” said Joy. 

“The postman ? ” 

She told him of the incident in the lane and the man 
on the stretcher. 

“‘ And this postman, don’t forget, was struck down outside 
the wall of Cheddington Park,”’ said Williams significantly. 
“‘ Why the hell can’t you be frank, Conquest ? You were hit 
by this devilish instrument, and so was the postman.”’ 

“ Why the postman ? ” murmured Conquest musingly. 

“ 'That’s what I want you to tell me.” 

“ T can’t. Honestly, Sweet William, I can’t imagine why 
any rural postman should have been bopped on the head 
with a bolas.”’ 

“You do know, at any rate, that somebody in this district 
has been using that kind of weapon,” insisted the superin- 
tendent. ‘ You can’t leave things in the air like this, my lad. 
I’m ready to believe that you didn’t murder Velez; but 

D.M. K 
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answer me this: did you kill him by accident—or in some 
other manner ?”’ 

“ T’ve already told you that I saw him murdered.” _ 

“ Sorry, but I can’t accept your word for everything. 
You’re too evasive. I’ll put it in another way. Did you 
engage in a duel with rapiers during the night?” __ 

Conquest started visibly, and was annoyed with himself 
for having done so. 

“ No!” he replied sharply. 

“ You look a bit startled, though,” said Sweet William, 
giving him a hard look. “‘ Which means that you are aware 
that such a duel was fought.”’ 

Norman was silent. He was wondering how Williams had 
arrived at his conclusion. He gave the superintendent more 
credit than the latter deserved, for he was not aware of the 
murdered man’s calling, as Williams was. An unemployed 
fencing instructor, killed by a sword thrust—that was 
Williams’s view of the case. 

As for Norman, he had had a rough time during the night 
at the hands of Roderick Banner, and, although in sore 
straits, he had managed to get away. Once inside Myrtle 
Cottage he had felt himself safe, for, after sleeping, he knew 
that he could convert himself into Professor Ignatius Tuck 
and walk abroad in the full sunlight with impunity. And he 
had certain plans in mind with regard to Cheddington Hall— 
and the dark-eyed girl who, he was convinced, was still a 
prisoner there. Tell Bill Williams everything now, and the 
whole game would have to be abandoned. 

There was Joy, too. Much as he loved her, her presence 
here at this particular moment was unfortunate. If he 
breathed a whisper of the girl in the case she would, woman- 
like, immediately jump to a wrong conclusion. Far better, 
he felt, to keep her as much in the dark as Williams. What 
he wanted more than anything else right now was solitude 

. . tothink . . . and plan . . . and prepare. 

“ If Velez was killed in a duel it wasn’t ordinary murder,” 
said Williams abruptly. ‘ You say you saw him killed, and 
you went to his side after he had fallen . . .” 

“ It’s no good, my dear old super ; you’re not going to get 
another word out of me,” interrupted Conquest. “ I'll 
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guarantee to hand you the killer before night if you’ll only 
go away and leave me to myself.” 

“That’s impossible . . .” 

“Don’t be so emphatic, Bill,” said Joy. ‘‘ Let me talk 
to him.” She dragged at Norman’s arm, and drew him into 
the kitchen, closing the door. ‘‘ Now, Desperado, out with 
it! You can tell me!” 

“You’ve butted right into the middle of this binge, and 
I can’t tell you anything,” he replied, frowning. ‘“ Sorry, old 
girl. You'll have to trust me.” 

“There was a duel, wasn’t there? Why do men fight 
duels ?”’ She looked at him searchingly. “ Generally 
because there’s a girl somewhere. Who is she, Norman ? 
You’re not kidding me, you know. I'll bet she’s a blonde.”’ 

That tore it. The fact that the starry-eyed girl of the 
circular lawn was dark touched him on the raw. Why should 
Joy immediately assume that he was running after blondes ? 
If she learned that the girl in the case was a brunette she 
would be just as interested . . . and just as inquisitive. It 
galled him to realise that her suspicions were smack in the 
middle of the bull’s-eye. There was a girl—although it was 
equally true that when he had set out for Cheddington Hall 
last night there hadn’t been a female in sight for miles. This 
girl had butted into the scenario as though from nowhere. 
And Norman, finding Joy questioning him so closely, 
experienced a guilty sensation which was out of all proportion 
to the needs of the situation. 

“ Listen, you suspicious little fathead, there’s no blonde,” 
he said eruthfully. ‘“ All I want you to do is to get Sweet 
William out of here.”’ 

“A redhead, then ?” 

“'There’s no redhead, either. Can’t you get it through 
the concrete that I’m only interested in Roderick Banner’s 
diamonds ? I can’t explain that to Bill . . .” 

“ She must be a brunette,” said Joy, her eyes flashing. 

“ Lord, give me strength ! ” breathed Conquest, clenching 
his fists. 

“ You denied the blonde, and you denied the redhead, but 
you haven't denied the brunette!” said Joy, her eyes now 
shooting flames. “ Oh, Norman ! I don’t think I should 
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have minded a blonde half so much. I’m brunette, and 
it’s like a slight on me. Who is this awful girl? Banner’s 
daughter ? One of the housemaids ? All these weeks you’ve 
been down here . ... Hi! You’re hurting me!” 

“Will you kindly stop drivelling ? ” he said fiercely, his 
grip on her arm tighter than he realised. “ For God’s sake, 
Pixie! We’re getting nowhere. Take Bill Williams away, 
and keep him away until to-night. That’s all I ask.” 

‘““Am I so plain and unattractive ?” 

“What the devil . . .” 

‘‘T must be, or you wouldn’t be running after this other 

irl;” 

ue I’m not running after any girl!” he roared. “A 
minute ago I had half a mind to give you the whole story, 
but now I’m damned if I will.” He breathed hard. “ Of 
course I’m after girls. I’m always after em. Half the village 
maidens of Much Kissing have fallen for me. I’ve slept 
with a different girl every night since I came to this blasted 
cottage.” 

The door opened. 

“You two quarrelling ?” asked Sweet William. ‘“‘ You 
shouldn’t say things like that to your wife, Conquest. It 
isn’t' nice, even as a joke.” 

“Do I look as if I’m joking ?” fumed Norman, glaring. 
“Will you please go away—both of you! Can’t you trust 
me for a few hours, Bill? I didn’t kill that man, and you 
know it. I give you fair warning, if you try to arrest me I 
shall resist. Who knows you came here? Nobody, except 
young Pixie.”” His manner became ominous. “ It might 
interest you to know, Sweet William, that there’s a very 
useful cellar under this kitchen, and although I’m not quite 
as fit as usual, I’m fit enough to . . .” 

“Don’t say it, Conquest!” interrupted the superin- 
tendent hastily. “ Don’t add to your idiocy by threatening 
the law.” 

“Then clear out—and give me until to-night, as I ask. 
And don’t come back with a posse of the rural constabulary 
because I shan’t be here.”’ 

His manner was so threatening that Williams was definitel 
uneasy. He had never seen the Desperado in such a deter 
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mined, dangerous mood, and he knew that Norman was 
quite capable of putting the cellar to the use he had indicated. 
And it was true that nobody else knew that he—Williams— 
had come to this cottage. 

“ All right, Conquest; Ill give you until midnight.” 
Williams was aware that he was displaying almost criminal 
weakness, and he inwardly writhed. “ ‘That’s all I’ve got to 
say now... 

“ Good |!” 

‘“ | know you’re crazy enough to lay hands onme.. .” 

** Determined is the word, Bill.” 

“And I’m not going to give you the opportunity of doing 
anything so outrageous,” said Sweet William, with dignity. 
“ T’ve left my tobacco pouch in the cubby-hole of your car, 
Joy, so I’ll get it out as I goby .. .” 

“Here, wait a minute,” interrupted Joy, who had been 
seething in the background. “ I’m coming with you. What 
made you think I was staying here ? ” 

She gave one cold, scathing look at Norman, and with her 
head tilted well back she walked out through the back door. 
After a moment of hesitation Williams followed. They 
reached the car in silence, and Joy crashed in the gear and 
nearly wrecked the clutch as they went juddering away. 

“1 know exactly how you feel, my dear,” said Sweet 
William thickly. 

He recovered himself before they had gone a quarter of a 
mile, and hoarsely told her to stop. She obeyed mechanically. 

“I don’t really believe it,’’ she said, her mouth drooping 
a little. “‘ He was only saying all those things to tease me. 
There’s one girl, of course. Golly, I’d like to know who 
she is!” 

“Stop talking about girls,” snapped Williams. ‘“ Who 
the hell wants to talk about girls ? I suppose you know I’m 
in a mess, young lady? I was a fool to come to this cursed 
village. I knew it all the time. That infernal husband of 
yours has got me all tangled up again, damn him!” He 
scowled malevolently. “ But if he thinks I’m going to wait 
about while he amuses himself with what he calls fun and 
games, he’s wrong to blazes.”’ 

“ Be sensible, Bill. You know Norman. He’d have shot 
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you into that cellar like billy-o if you’d tried to arrest him ; 
and if you collect a lot of local bobbies and go back to the 
cottage you'll be wasting your time.” 

“* Binoculars | ” 

“© What ? ” 

“If only I’d thought to bring some binoculars or a 
telescope 4's 

“Tf it’s binoculars you want you’ll find some at the back 
of the cubby-hole,” said Joy indifferently. “ I always carry 
them in the car. But what the dickens do you want binoculars 
foen' 3 

Williams thrust a big hand into the cubby-hole and took 
out the glasses. 

“‘ Grab hold of these, Joy, and shin up one of these trees,”’ 
he said, indicating the spinney which bordered the quiet 
country road. “ Don’t say you can’t shin up a tree, because 
I shan’t believe you. You’re as nimble as any squirrel.”’ 

“What if I am? What am I going to do in a tree-top 
with binoculars ? ” 

“'You’re going to keep those glasses glued on Conquest’s 
cottage,” retorted the superintendent. ‘‘ Any one of these 
trees will give you a first-class bird’s-eye view.” 

“Who do you think I am—Captain Trafford? I’m not 
dressed for climbing trees, Bill.” 

“Do you think half the county is going to congregate 
under the tree just to get a glimpse of your undies ? ” said 
Williams impatiently. ‘I want you to keep a watch on 
Myrtle Cottage. You’ll be able to see the back garden as 
well as the front. Dammit, girl, it’s in your own interests 
to keep an eye on that precious husband of yours.”’ 

‘““ Maybe you’re right at that,” agreed Joy. “‘ What are 
you going to do?” 

“ [’m going to Cheddington Hall.” 

~ What Tor?” 

“ You didn’t use your eyes while we were in Conquest’s 
bedroom. Close against the bed lay a pair of rubber-soled 
shoes—which Conquest had obviously discarded before 
lying down. One of them was sole uppermost . . . and it 
was a plain, patternless rubber sole.” 

““ So what ? ” 
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“ It was scored with deep cuts, and in one or two places 
there were glistening crystals,” said Williams. “ In a word, 
particles of broken glass.” 

‘“‘ Even now I don’t get it,” confessed Joy. 

“Don’t you use your eyes at all ? ”’ demanded the superin- 
tendent. “‘ Haven’t you seen the high wall which surrounds 
the Cheddington property? Broken glass embedded in 
cement all along the top.” 

“You think... ?” 

“1 don’t think—I know. The condition of Conquest’s 
shoes proves that he’s been treading on broken glass. He 
admitted to us that he was making a clean getaway when he 
was attacked from behind by the bolas-thrower. Getting 
away from where? Cheddington Hall!” 

Joy looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Then you know about this Banner pest ? ” 

“ T’ve nothing against the man personally, but I do know 
he’s a millionaire, that he deals in precious stones, and that 
his reputation is a bit smudgy,” said Williams. “ It’s my 
belief that Conquest has marked Banner down as one of his 
victims—and last night, after weeks of preparation, he went 
into action. But something went wrong. He told us so 
himself. Well, I think a word with Mr. Banner might get 
some results.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
A MAN IN A PANIC 


Mr. Roperick BANNER was raving like a madman. 

Standing in the prison room at the top of the North 
Tower, he stared up at the cut and twisted iron bar of the 
skylight. This was the fourth time he had surveyed it since 
morning—since the intitial discovery. 

At first, when the news had been brought to him that the 
prisoner had escaped, he had refused to believe it. The 
thing was fantastic. That young man, rendered senseless 
by the bolas, and suffering from severe concussion, had not 
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only recovered his senses before morning, but had cut 
through the iron bar of the skylight and had escaped. Yet 
Banner was ready to swear that the fellow’s pockets had 
been completely empty. Then how did he cut through the 
bar? The thing was unbelievable—and yet, unfortunately, a 
fact. | 

The millionaire’s alarm was understandable, for the man 
who had escaped—the man whose clothing bore the name 
of Al. W. Kranz—knew a great deal too much for Mr. 
Banner’s peace of mind. Where had he gone? What was 
he doing now? Banner’s only hope was the fact that the 
intruder was a crook. He would thus use his knowledge to 
his own advantage, and it was most unlikely that he would 
take his story to the police. 

What sort of a man was he, anyway? How had he 
descended the sheer face of the tower ? He could not have 
had any rope. Getting to the ground from the roof of the 
Hall had been accomplished by the simple process of sliding 
down a gutter-pipe. ‘That was understandable .. . 

Banner took time off to do some more cursing. He was 
remembering another aspect of the astounding affair. One 
of his men had been found, unconscious, in a clump of laurel 
bushes shortly before breakfast—and this man, on being 
revived, had told a queer story. He had seen a figure sliding 
down the gutter-pipe and had promptly seized it from 
behind—obviously the figure of the North Tower prisoner, 
on his last lap to the ground. The man’s story became 
confused at this point. 

He had found himself grappling, he declared, with a species 
of electric eel. His savage grip had been swept aside, and his 
antagonist had used a weird and wonderful hold to toss him 
over in an untidy somersault. Then, before he could properly 
get to his feet, something like a four-hundred-pound steel 
hammer had smashed into his face, and he had known nothing 
more until he was revived in the laurel bushes. 

The reason for Banner’s fresh outburst of rage was easy 
to understand—for not ten minutes ago one of his servants 
had brought him the news that a fingerprint had been found 
on the body of Velez, and that there was a hue and cry for— 
Norman Conquest ! 
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Thus, in a flash, Banner knew that the attempt to simulate 
suicide had failed—and all because of a fingerprint in blood 
on the dead man’s shirt cuff. The identification of that 
fingerprint told the millionaire plenty. The slippery “ Al. 
W. Kranz” was none other than the daredevil Conquest. 
Banner had been obliged to come up to the tower room again 
to survey the scene. 

‘The mystery was not so baffling now. He had heard of 
Norman Conquest—and he had learned a lot more from 
some of his men. The whole situation was explained. But 
Conquest was at large . . . and he knew just what had 
happened in Cheddington Hall during the night. 

Hence Mr. Banner’s rage . . . and panic. 

He was beset by a thousand fears. What would that 
audacious young buccaneer do ? When would he act ? How 
would he act? Banner had lost all his contemptuous 
confidence of the night ; he was changed from an arrogant 
tyrant into a shivering, fearful coward. For among the 
ungodly the name of Norman Conquest spelled disaster. 

What worried Banner was the thought that, if Conquest 
could escape from such a prison so easily, he could just as 
easily get back. He had already made one attempt to rescue 
Sefiorita Isabelita, and if he knew anything at all, he must 
know that she was being kept a prisoner in the house. 

The millionaire forced himself to be calm before descend- 
ing from the North Tower. To show agitation before his 
ordinary servants would be a mistake ; to show weakness 
before his footmen-bodyguard would be folly. The one 
consoling thought was that Conquest was a criminal ; he 
would therefore keep his secrets to himself. 

But when would he strike ? During the day ? Or would 
he leave his attack until the night ? Banner had read much 
concerning the celebrated Trouble Hunter’s methods, and 
more than once he had smiled appreciatively at Conquest’s 
exploits. He smiled no longer. ; 

If only Conquest would wait until the night all would be 
well. Banner’s eyes were evil as he pondered over his 
plans. To-night he would be ready . . . ready for a dozen 
Conquests ! Over and above his agitation of mind, however, 
he was deeply puzzled. Again and again he had questioned 
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the girl, and she had sworn that she had had no knowledge 
of Conquest’s presence. She had brought the duellist to 
Cheddington Hall, yes, but the other man was a stranger to 
her. She had told that story originally, and she had stuck 
to it. But she had taken other precautionary measures. . . 
and, unwisely, she had boasted of them. For Banner had 
taken his own measures, too... 

Her insistence had finally convinced the millionaire that 
Conquest was indeed acting independently. Quite suddenly 
a probable explanation came to Banner: until now he had 
been so engrossed with his own narrow escape from death, 
and with the hectic events which had followed, that he had 
given no thought to the diamonds which had come into his 
possession the previous day. 

Now, like an inspiration, the truth was plain to him. 
Conquest had come to Cheddington Hall to steal the dia- 
monds, and he had butted into the other affair by sheer 
accident. 

“Yes, yes, it must be so,”” muttered Banner as he rest- 
lessly paced the upper landing. “‘ Why didn’t I think of 
it before ? It is quite obvious. But if this young devil comes 
again I will be ready for him.” He turned abruptly as he 
heard hurried footsteps. “‘ Well, what is it ? ” 

A scared-looking man of middle age—the butler, in fact— 
was almost running up the stairs. He paused at the top, one 
hand on the balustrade, his breathing laborious. 

“There’s . . . there’s a man downstairs, sir,” he panted. 
“ T’ve shown him into the morning-room . . .” 

“Stop!” commanded Banner, all trace of his own 
agitation vanishing at the sight of his underling’s panic. 
“ You fool, Bentley! You drivelling fool! Did I not tell 
you that there was nothing to fear? Why are you in this 
condition ? Good God! Am I surrounded by nothing but 
dunderheads ? ” 

‘You don’t understand, sir,” said the butler hoarsely, 
“The man downstairs in the morning-room is Superin- 
tendent Williams, of Scotland Yard.” 

Roderick Banner went livid. The butler recovered some 
of his own strength at seeing this sudden and unexpected 
weakness in his master. 


bd 
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_ “You'll have to think quick, sir,” he urged. “ Williams 
is here for no good, take my word for it. He recognised me, 
too.” 

“ Recognised you ? ” 

“ He didn’t say anything, but I know he recognised me. 
I did a five-year stretch once, and Williams never forgets a 
face, curse him ! ” 

Banner paced up and down, his fists clenched until the 
knuckles Rearwed white. 

‘““So Scotland Yard has sent somebody after all!” he 
muttered feverishly. ‘ But how did they know? How 
could they have known ? ” 

Panic swept over him in a flood . . . and panic reduces 
men’s brains to pulp... 

Downstairs, in the morning-room, Bill Williams was glad 
that he had obeyed the sudden impulse to seek an inter- 
view with Banner, the millionaire. There was a grim little 
half smile on his face as he stood at the wide-open french 
windows, looking out upon the terrace and lawns. For 
Williams had not failed to notice the quick look of fear which 
had leaped into the butler’s eyes as soon as the latter had 
met him in the hall. Williams had given no sign, but 
recognition had been mutual. 

‘ So the highly respectable Mr. Roderick Banner employs 
an old lag as a butler,”’ mused the superintendent. ‘“‘ Interest- 
ing ! I wonder if he knows the man’s record ? Well, it’s not 
my business. I’m not going to hurt the fellow if he’s running 
straight.” 

But was he running straight ? Was anything straight in 
this house ? Williams was remembering the mysterious death 
of Phillippe Velez... he was remembering Norman 
Conquest’s obstinate silence. Yes, here in Cheddington 
Hall, he felt that he was near to the heart of the mystery. 

He turned as he heard footsteps. The door opened and 
Mr. Roderick Banner entered. They stood for a brief 
moment gazing at one another, and Williams was intrigued 
by his host’s manner. Banner was dressed well, and his 
soldierly figure was upright ; but there was an expression 
of cruel ruthlessness on his handsome face and a wild light 
in his eyes. 
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“Mr. Banner?” said Williams briskly. “I must 
apologise for intruding . . .” 

“You are certainly intruding, my friend!” interrupted 
Banner, producing a heavy automatic from behind his back 
and pointing the muzzle at the visitor’s middle. “ And that 
is something I do not permit.” 

The situation was so fantastic, so startlingly unexpected, 
that the superintendent could only stand there with his jaw 
sagging. There was such devilish ferocity in Banner’s tone, 
in his manner, that the unfortunate Williams backed stupidly 
away. He backed right into the opening of the french 
windows; and to complete the surprise two footmen 
appeared from the terrace and seized him by the arms. 
They held him tightly. 

Not Sweet William’s lucky day. Right on the top of 
Conquest threatening to drop him into cellars, a supposedly 
respectable country squire was holding him up with guns, 
and ordering footmen to lay strong hands on him! This 
was so unlike the normal habits of respectable country 
squires that Williams was, for the moment, mentally blud- 
geoned. 

“ Here, steady!” he gurgled. “‘ I don’t understand .. .” 

Flinging his automatic aside, Banner whipped a heavy 
leather strap round the superintendent’s shoulders and 
eee it to drop over his arms; he buckled it painfully 
tight. 

“You are making a very serious mistake, Mr. Banner,” 
said Williams. “I am from Scotland Yard .. .” 

“There is no mistake,” interrupted Banner harshly. 
* He such as you who enter my house do so at their own 
risk,” 

“ Risk ? What do you mean—risk ?” asked the other, 
still groping, but dimly aware of a subconscious respect for 
Norman Conquest’s judgment. “I am a_ responsible 
detective officer, and when I come here to ask vou a few 
routine questions I do not expect to be treated as a common 
thief. I’m afraid I shall have to ask for satisfaction . . .” 

_“ Satisfaction!” interrupted Banner, the word lashing 
him into a sudden fury—such a fury that his tongue leaped 
ahead of his wits. “ Do you seek a duel with me, too?” 
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Williams stiffened. 

“That’s a very strange thing to say, Mr. Banner. So 
it was you who killed poor Phillippe Velez ? You must put a 
guard over your tongue or it will get you into serious trouble. 
In any case, you are in trouble enough for making this 
unprovoked assault upon me.” 

Banner became transformed. Every scrap of his gentle- 
manly veneer vanished, and in a moment he was changed 
from a handsome English country squire to a near-maniac. 
His face became distorted, his eyes burned with venomous, 
murderous hatred. One of the footmen hastily closed the 
french windows, for Banner’s voice was rising like a gale. 

“Enough!” he screamed. “ Do you pretend that you 
know nothing of the girl?” | 

““ What girl?” 

“You ask me what girl? Did she not write a letter to 
Scotland Yard...” Banner broke off, nearly choking, 
and in his eyes there was a dazed and baffled light. ‘‘ God ! 
But how did you know... ?” 

Sweet William put in some quick thinking. 

“We are getting on,” he said grimly. “ So it was you, 
or one of your men, who used the bolas on the postman ? 
You knocked him senseless, riffed his mail-bag, and secured 
a certain letter. Yes, I beginning to understand.” 

Banner was staring de him feverishly. 

“How did you know? Who told you of the bolas?” 

‘‘ We’re not so ignorant at Scotland Yard, Mr. Banner,” 
retorted Williams. ‘‘ When I examined the postman’s 
wounds I knew at once what kind of weapon had been used. 
Not many people in this country use a bolas. My friend, 
you have made a bad blunder. You have given me some 
useful gratuitous information. I knew nothing of any 
letter . . . or of any girl. But I know now—thanks to 
your panicky excitement and your loose tongue.” 

He was far from guessing the full truth. This talk of a 
girl took him completely by surprise ; but it told him, in 
a flash, that the girl, whoever she was, was being held a 
prisoner in the house. It also threw a flood of light on 
Conquest’s recent refusal to speak. Conquest knew about 
the girl, and he had made up his mind to rescue her, and he 
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wanted no interference from Scotland Yard. Conquest had 
his own peculiar and lawless methods .. . By the same 
token, Williams mused, Norman disliked Joy’s unexpected 
appearance on the scene. No valiant knight-errant is com- 
pletely happy in the task of rescuing girls from durance vile 
if his wife insists on butting in. So easy for the wife to jump 
to wrong coi.clusions. 

But while matters were becoming clearer in one direction, 
they were more mystifying than ever in another. Only one 
fact hammered itself clearly into Williams’s mind. The young 
lady had written to Scotland Yard and she had posted her 
letter in the wall-box at the end of Thatcher’s Lane. The 
superintendent guessed that she had written that letter as a 
precautionary measure, and that she had been rash enough 
to talk of it to Banner, probably after the box had been 
cleared. She had given this information as a protective 
measure for herself—threatening Banner that if he harmed 
her the police would soon arrive in squads. She had not 
guessed that her captor would go to the extremity of attacking 
the postman and recovering the letter. 

Sweet Williams’s rapid deductions were not only shrewd 
but dead on the mark. Scant as his information was, his 
quick brain grasped all the possibilities. ‘The minor mysteries 
were clearing themselves up .. . 

During this brief interval of silence Banner began to 
realise that he had been idiotically hasty ; and Williams’s 
stolid, official coldness, in spite of the fact that he was a 
prisoner, drove him into a fresh frenzy. He knew that he 
cut a poor figure by comparison . . . and Mr. Roderick 
Banner was not accustomed to cutting a poor figure in 
front of his servants. 

“ The letter is nothing,” he snarled. ‘‘ The fact that you 
are here, in this house, is sufficient. Perhaps your knowledge 
is scanty, but you suspect far too much. What matters ? By 
keeping you here I shall be on the safe side.” 

“That'll be a very dangerous thing to do, Mr. Banner,” 
said Williams coldly. ‘‘ Holding me here against my will is a 
criminal offence, and I need not again remind you that I am 
a representative of the law.” 

* Baht 
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The millionaire went to the door, called Bentley, and 
gave some orders. And presently Detective-Superintendent 
William Williams, of New Scotland Yard, was experiencing 
the novelty of being half carried, half dragged up the stairs 
of a stately English home. He was taken to the top of the 
North TTower—up to that stone-floored circular room with 
the barred skylight. 

The bent bar had now been forced back into its original 
position and temporarily secured. Banner was quite satis- 
fied that a big man like Williams would never be able to 
repeat Conquest’s astonishing performance. 

‘Yes, you’ll be safe here, Mr.—er—Williams. I think that 
was the name?” As Banner spoke he glanced up at the 
skylight, and Williams did not fail to note the still slightly 
twisted central bar. ‘“‘ You are no Norman Conquest, my 
friend, and you will not escape.”’ 

The superintendent made no reply as Banner went out 
and closed the heavy door. Even before those last informative 
words, it had been clear enough that Conquest had been a 

risoner in this room during the night . . . and that he had 
abe his way out. 

So Banner knew that the police were searching for 
Conquest, and this knowledge had revealed to him the true 
identity of his late prisoner. Williams smiled almost con- 
tentedly, in spite of bie outraged dignity. For it was obvious 
to him that Banner had no knowledge of Conquest’s present 
whereabouts . . . no suspicion that Conquest had been 
living for weeks in the district as Professor Ignatius ‘Tuck. 
And Conquest was still at liberty . . . and Joy was watching 
Myrtle Cottage. 

All quite true. Joy had selected a nice, climbable tree and 
had proceeded to shin up it with that nimble agility which 
Williams admired so much. In a high fork, where she could 
obtain some measure of comfort, she had settled herself 
down. 

From this lofty perch she was able to use her binoculars 
to advantage. She could look straight down into the garden 
of Myrtle Cottage; she could even see the back garden 
and the little wood beyond. Changing her angle only 
slightly, she was able to look direct into the extensive 
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grounds of Cheddington Hall; and Joy was more than a 
littie interested in that fine old house, after what Norman 
had told her about its owner. 

Everything was quiet and tranquil on this drowsy summer’s 
afternoon. ‘The lawns were deserted, although two gardeners 
were busy on the flower-beds. A serene spectacle, typical of 
any English country garden. Sweeping the binoculars away 
to the right, Joy found that she could see the village of Much 
Kissing, with its squat church, its picturesque pubs, its 
friendly cottages, and its corrugated iron-roofed public hall 
—the latter a blot on the landscape. 

But she kept her attention mainly on Myrtle Cottage. 
Her anger had subsided now, and she was thoughtful. What 
would Norman do? It might be ages before he came out— 
and when he did come out he would be the fuzzy-haired 
Professor Tuck, with his ridiculous butterfly net. 

Again she switched the glasses round to Cheddington Hall. 
She had been half hoping to see a female figure in the 
garden—some dark-haired hussy taking things easy in a deck- 
chair ora hammock. But the only female she had seen up to 
date had been a housemaid at an upper window shaking a 
duster. 

A minute later things began to happen. Joy saw a sturdy 
figure striding up the drive. She brightened. She had 
forgotten, for the moment, that Sweet William had decided 
to call at the house. Putting her binoculars to her eyes, she 
focused them on the superintendent, and the picture came 
with startling distinctness. She could even see Williams’s 
expression as he waited on the doorstep. A butler came and 
the pair talked for a moment. Then Williams entered and 
the door closed. 

“Well, that’s one bit of excitement,” murmured Joy 
brightly. “ I wonder when the next bit will come along ? ” 

It came along much sooner than she had expected—and 
it was real excitement with a zip in it. 

She took another look at Myrtle Cottage, but nothing 
was happening in that direction. Now and again she turned 
her eyes on the Hall. Everything as before. The two 
gardeners pausing in their work at the flower-bed to have a 
chat about slugs and aphides . . . 
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* Hallo!” said Joy. 

She was aware of two figures on the terrace at the side of 
the house—hidden from the view of the gardeners by an 
intervening forest of azaleas. And the feature which 
attracted Joy’s attention was so unusual that she quickly 
put the binoculars to her eyes. The two men were walking 
on tiptoe, and they were creeping towards the wide open ~ 
french windows of a room which looked out upon the green 
lawns. ‘The laurel hedges rendered this lawn completely: 
private . . . at least private from any ordinary observation. 
Slim girls perched in trees with field-glasses were not on the 
ordinary schedule. 

The two footmen sprang into sharp prominence as Joy 
brought them into focus. She stared wonderingly. They 
had arrived almost at the window, and seemed to be waiting, 
one lifting his finger to the other as a sign of caution. 

“* What goes on ?”’ murmured Joy, intrigued. 

She concentrated her attention upon the french windows, 
and within the room she could clearly see Bill Williams. He 
turned, indicating that somebody had entered the room by 
the door. There was a brief pause, and then Williams came 
backing towards the window . . . and the two footmen, at 
the same time, sprang into the room and seized him. So 
near did the scene appear to Joy that she half shouted out a 
warning. 

She saw another figure, dimly within the room, drop a 
strap or a rope over the visitor’s shoulders and pull it tight. 
Then all the figures went out of her range... and a 
minute later the french windows were closed. 

‘“* My only sainted aunt!” said Joy breathlessly. 

Her thoughts sizzled. By the sheerest chance she had 
witnessed Sweet William’s spot of trouble, and she was more 
startled than she had been for many a day. 

‘“* Well, dash it, Norman told me that this Banner chap is 
a bit of a bad egg, but it’s overdoing it to grab poor old 
Bill |” she told herself. “‘ What the dickens can I do? If 
Banner is prepared to hold Scotland Yard men by force, he’s 
in pretty deeperate shape.” 

f she went to the Bouse she could do nothing ; if she 
took her story to the police she would be laughed at. Mr. 

D.M. L 
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Roderick Banner was a great man in the district—a million- 
aire, a philanthropist, the squire of Cheddington Hall. The 
police would give Joy a hard look when they discovered her 
identity, and think she was raving. Quite possibly they 
would detain her, seeing that there was a warrant out for 
Norman. 

Even if they believed her, what then ? There was only her 
bare word, and they might even search the Hall with a 
warrant and find nothing. Banner was no fool. In any case, 
such action would take hours. 

“‘ Desperado,” murmured Joy, “ here I come 

It had taken her less than a minute to make up her mind. 
With reckless disregard of her life she shinned down the 
tree. This was no time to obey Sweet William’s instructions 
or bear grudges against Norman. Norman was within 
reach . . . and he would know what to do. 

Arriving breathless on the ground, her nylons laddered, 
her frock torn, she went streaking through the spinney 
towards the road. It was some little distance to Myrtle 
Cottage, and she was glad she met nobody on the way. She 
ran straight up to the front door and hammered upon it 
with her little hands. There was no response at first, and 
she was on the point of running round to the back door when 
she heard the key turn in the lock. 

Professor Ignatius ‘Tuck, fuzzy-haired, bespectacled, mild 
and inoffensive, was standing there in his baggy flannel 
trousers and open-necked shirt. 

“ You again!” he said, surprised. “ Well, I hope you’ve 
come back to apologise. All those silly suspicions . . .” 

“Let me in, Norman,” she interrupted. “ Something’s 
happened—something sticky.” 

She was admitted, and Norman closed the door. 

“You mean something’s happened to Bill?” he asked. 
“Well, well! I don’t think I’ve ever seen you looking so 
excited, young Pixie! It does things to you. It makes you 
.look about ten times prettier than nature made you.” — 

“ Don’t say things like that to me now! Bill’s been 
grabbed—in Cheddington Hall.” 

“ Grabbed ?” said Conquest. “ How do you mean— 
grabbed ? Banner may be a first-class rat, but he’s brainy. 


'» 
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He wouldn’t be such a fool as to lay hands on a Scotland 
Yard man...” 

“ But that’s exactly what he has done,” insisted Joy. 
“ In broad daylight, Norman—in the middle of the afternoon ! 
I was up in a tree, and I saw everything.” 

“You were—where ? ” 

“ Up in a tree, with binoculars.” 

“Is that so?” said Norman coldly. “I get it. Bill 
Williams put you up to that game, didn’t he ? Watching my 
noble country residence, eh? Or was it your own idea? Did 
you expect to see droves of blondes and redheads sneaking 
in at the back door ? ”’ 

““ Norman, this looks serious ! ” 

She told him exactly what she had seen, and Conquest’s 
attitude changed. 

“* It’s serious, all right,” he agreed thoughtfully. ‘ Having 
laid hands on Bill like that, he daren’t let him free again. 
The man’s a devil, and he must be panicky.”” He paused, 
and paced up and down. “ Panicky, eh? That’s the time to 
strike at these blighters. Get em when they’re rattled, and 
they’re half beaten already. I’ll bet Banner has shut Bill up 
in that tower room.” 

‘““ What tower room ?” 

“TI think the time has come, my sweet, to give you the 
low-down,”’ said Norman, coming to a sudden decision. 
‘* [’ll tell you the whole story. ‘There’s a girl in it, but, on 
my solemn word, I’m as pure as the driven snow. I only 
saw her for about five minutes when I took her in my arms, 
and I don’t suppose I exchanged more than half a dozen 
words with her.” 

“ You took her in your arms ?”’ asked Joy, startled. 

“ Not in the way you mean, fathead. She was being 
carried off by Banner, and I knocked him down, grabbed hold 
of her, and ran across the garden with her. For God’s sake 
don’t look so beastly suspicious | I don’t know the girl from 
Eve!” 

“Well, of course, if you were rescuing her from 
Banner.” 

“ Which I was. And now we've got to rescue Bill from 
Banner. A devil of a nuiSance, because I was keen on hand- 
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ling this affair off my own bat—to-night. But we can’t leave 
Sweet William in the clutchés of that monster.” 

‘“‘ Monster ? He may be excitable and panicky, but he’s a 
millionaire and he lives in Cheddington Hall.” 

‘“‘ The man’s a murderer—worse—and he’s as ruthless as a 
rattlesnake,” said Conquest grimly. “ He’s capable of 
killing Bill Williams out of hand.” 

“You can’t mean that,” she breathed. 

Rapidly, with crystal clarity, he gave her a graphic 
picture of the night’s events. As she listened her eyes opened 
wider, and she clutched at him tightly when he told of his 
climb down the face of the North Tower. 

“Oh, Norman, you fool! Supposing you had slipped ? 
You might have killed yourself.” 

“TI should have killed myself, my poor ass—but I didn’t 
slip,” he said. “ I'll admit I got a bit of a jolt after sliding 
down the gutter-pipe, to find myself grabbed by one of 
Banner’s so-called footmen. But I dealt with him all right. 
I doubt if he’ll be fit for duty for another week.”’ 

““T’ve never heard anything so fantastic,” said Joy at 
length, looking at him with parted lips. ‘‘ A midnight duel, 
and Banner playing dirty and murdering his opponent ! No 
wonder you went into action when the girl was grabbed. 
—- she, Norman? Why did she bring Velez down 
here?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t answer either of those questions. 
But I’ll swear she’s still a prisoner in that house. You’re 
wondering why I didn’t try to rescue her at once ? ’”? Norman 
paused in his restless pacing and faced her. “ I was all in, 
sweetheart—and that’s something pretty hard for me to 
admit. I was half dazed with concussion even before I 
escaped from the tower, and by the time I reached the 
ground and had that scrap with the footman I was in no 
fit condition to go rescuing unknown girls. What I needed 
more than anything else was a rest. So I slipped away, cam 
to this cottage, and . . . Well, I suppose I crawled upstai 
and got on the bed, but I don’t remember it.” 

“ And now?” 

‘ Now I’m fit for anything.” 

‘“ What about those bruises on your head?” she asked 
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inspecting him anxiously. ‘‘ What’s happened to the one 
on your forehead ? I can’t see it any more.” 

“It’s still there, all present and correct, but I’ve covered 
it with make-up. It wouldn’t have looked well for Professor 
Tuck to go butterfly hunting with a whacking great bruise 
in the middle of his forehead.” 

‘““T see what you mean. One of Banner’s men might 
have seen you. What are you going to do, Norman? Go 
to the police?” She saw his expression and hurried on. 
i he really mean that, of course. But what can we 
do ” 

She watched him as he paced up and down, his quartz- 
grey eyes ablaze, his whole alert attitude completely out of 
keeping with his outward appearance. She was fired with 
hope as something of his magnetic personality surged 
through the room like high-voltage electricity. He was virile, 
throbbing with life, a man of action from tip to toe. 

“* My original plan was to wait until to-night, and to have 
a lot of fun in a game of hide-and-seek with Banner and his 
guards. Blackguards is a better word,” said Norman, as 
though talking to himself. “ But that’s out. Sweet William 
might be dead by then. Listen, Pixie!” He turned on her, 
his face glowing. “ It’s a cert that Banner will take extra- 
ordinary precautions to-night. He knows who I am now, 
and he’ll try to be ready for me. But if we go to Cheddington 
Hall now—this minute—we’ll catch him on the hop. Oh, 
boy | Cheddington Hall drowsing in the afternoon sunshine, 
with Banner off his guard. Bold, open methods!” He 
laughed happily. “ They always pay in the long run, old 
thing.” 

“ But in open daylight !” protested Joy. 

“Why not? Audacity is our trump card. Haven’t I 
proved that to you plenty of times ? Banner is planning to 
take me by surprise to-night. Fine ! I'll take him by surprise 
this afternoon! The bloke who gets in the first heavy blow 
is generally the winner.” 

“ Yes, I know, Norman. You don’t need to tell me. But 
there are just the two of us. What can we do?” 

“I’m Professor Tuck . . . footling and harmless... 
and I can go up to that house without arousing any suspicion. 
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You’re unknown there, but you can easily be my niece. 
Yes, that ought to do. Pixie, this is going to be lots of fun ! ” 

‘“‘T hope you’re right |” she said breathlessly. “ Oh, my 
hat!” 

‘“‘ What now ? ” 

“My stockings! My frock!” 

“‘ What’s the matter with them ? ” 

“Ladders . . . tears...” she said, looking down at 
herself. “‘ I’m not dressed for climbing trees.”’ 

“You would think of a thing like that,” he laughed. 
“* What does it matter about a few rents and tears ? Let’s go! 
Hold on for a minute, though. There’s just one little thing 
we shall need.”’ 

He went into the kitchen, and when ‘he returned he handed 
Joy something which caused her to utter a gurgle of startled 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE DEVIL OF SAN LARIDO 


BENTLEY, the respectable-looking butler of Cheddington 
Hall, opened the door in answer to Norman Conquest’s ring. 

‘““Good afternoon—good afternoon!” said Norman, 
affably peering forward in a short-sighted manner. ‘‘ Am 
I fortunate enough to find Mr. Banner at home and 
disengaged ? ” 

“Sorry, Professor, but the master is resting, and I 
daren’t disturb him,” replied the butler, relieved to find that 
the visitors were so harmless. This was not the first time 
that Professor 'Tuck had called at the Hall. “‘ If you care to 
leave any message, sir . . .” 

“ A pity—a great pity,” said Norman regretfully. “I 
was hoping to introduce my little niece, Patsy ... Ah 
splendid! Here is Mr. Banner now! ” 

His mild face lighted up with pleasure as he looked across 
Bentley’s shoulder. The butler turned, and thus placed the 
back of his head conveniently towards Joy. She raised the 
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short cudgel of hard wood which Conquest had taken from 
the kitchen of Myrtle Cottage and brought it down with a 
resounding thump on Bentley’s head. ‘The man collapsed 
without a sound into Norman’s arms. 

““ Neat,” said the Gay Desperado approvingly. ‘‘ That’s a 
lovely swing you have, sweetheart. Well, we’re in!” 

Joy gulped. She was dubious about this whole enterprise, 
and although she had plenty of courage, she lacked the 
amazing insouciance of her daredevil partner, whose sang- 
froid was astonishing. Now that the moment for action had 
come he was as cool as ice. 

They entered the wide, noble hall, and Conquest’s first 
action was to carry his burden swiftly to a cupboard and 
bundle it inside. Joy waited, looking at the great staircase 
and at the open corridor at the rear of the hall. But no other 
servants were within sight. The entry had been made, as 
Norman had predicted, with perfect ease. 

‘* Upstairs | ”’ breathed Norman in a low, crisp voice. 

They mounted the stairs two at a time. On the wide 
landing they encountered no opposition. Apparently they 
had the great house to themselves ; yet they knew that there 
were plenty of ordinary servants and a select few of Banner’s 
own thugs. But it was the quiet, drowsy hour of the after- 
noon, when domestic servants rightly believe in taking things 
easy. 

The two intruders did not pause. Crossing the landing, 
they made for the next flight of stairs. Conquest was certain 
that Bill Williams had been imprisoned in the North ‘Tower. 
It was the obvious place. 

They reached the second landing, which was narrower 
and less imposing than the lower. It stretched from one side 
of the great house to the other, and at either end were the 
great oaken doors which led into the North ‘Tower and the 
South Tower respectively. 

Luck favoured the daring enterprise, for as Norman and 
Joy reached the upper landing the door of the South ‘Tower 
opened and Mr. Roderick Banner came forth. He had 
actually closed the door, and had locked it, before he became 
aware of the visitors’ presence. Then, seeing that he was 
not alone, he stared in angry wonder. 
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‘“‘ A thousand apologies, Mr. Banner,” said Norman in his 
best “‘ Professor ‘Tuck ” manner. ink 

“JT think they are necessary,” said the millionaire curtly. 
“Did Bentley send you up to me?” ; 

“Hardly, sir—hardly,” said Conquest, trotting aimably 
forward. ‘‘I regret to tell you that your butler is slightly 
indisposed at the moment. I am afraid he had a species of 
seizure at the front door. Most distressing ! ” 

He extended his hand as though in welcome, and Banner 
automatically responded. But Conquest’s fist shot past the 
other’s hand and gripped his arm like steel pincers. The next 
second the millionaire’s other arm was in a similar grip, and 
he was held helpless from behind. 

“Okay, Pixie—right in the middle!” said Norman 
crisply. 

Wham ! 

Joy was beginning to revel in the game. She brought 
the cudgel down upon Roderick Banner’s head with en- 
thusiastic accuracy, and the man crumpled up in exactly the 
same manner as Bentley. The ease with which all this was 
done was a revelation to the girl, although Norman had 
coolly prophesied that everything would be perfectly easy if 
they only kept their heads. 

“Nice work, sweetheart; couldn’t have done it more 
neatly myself,’’ commented Conquest approvingly. ‘‘ You’re 
getting better every minute. A nice wristy action that time. 
Well, we’re not only in, but we’ve got No. 1 Pest just where 
we want him. And the beauty of it is, the rest of the house- 
hold knows nothing.” 

While he was speaking, he was running rapidly through 
the slugged millionaire’s pockets. It was Banner’s keys he 
wanted, and he soon found them. 

“ This way,” he said briefly. 

Heaving Banner across his shoulder, he streaked down the 
corridor to the door of the North Tower. Joy, glancing 
behind her to see if there was any sign of interference, was 
right at his heels. He tried two keys in vain . . . but the 
third fitted, and the door was opened. Mounting the narrow 
stone stairs they soon reached the second oaken door at the 
top. Another key served here, and Conquest strode in. 
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“Thought you’d be here, Bill,” he said coolly. ‘‘ Sorry to 
see you in such a mess. Joy and I have come along to lend a 
hand. Don’t mind this.” 

“This ” was Roderick Banner, who slid untidily to the 
floor as Norman dropped him. 

“ Good God!” said Bill Williams dazedly. 

He could scarcely believe the evidence of his eyes. He 
had been a prisoner in this room for something under 
an hour, and the rapidity with which the rescue team 
had come to the aid of the party seemed little short of a 
miracle. 

‘““ Dammit, Conquest, I never imagined ... How did 
a: get in?” ‘The superintendent’s eyes turned from 

orman to Joy and they opened very wide. ‘‘ You, too! 
My God, what a pair!” 

Joy’s appearance startled him far more than Conquest’s ; 
for the tiny elfin sprite of a girl was not only the worse for 
wear, but she was so obviously enjoying herself that Williams 
could only blink. Her eyes were shining like stars, her face 
was flushed, and her lips were slightly parted, revealing her 

erfect teeth. She had all the appearance of a girl who was 
iivvine a thoroughly good time. 

“This is mighty fine of you, Conquest,” continued 
Williams gratefully. ‘‘ I was wondering how the hell I could 
get out of this idiotic fix...” 

“ Don’t thank me, Bill—thank young Pixie,” interrupted 


Norman. “ Better still, thank yourself. It was you who 
induced her to perch herself in that sated . 2 ad 
through her binoculars she saw you grabbed. Enough 


said ? ”’ 
“ Not half enough,” retorted Williams. ‘“ I know what 
our nerve is like, Conquest—I've experienced plenty of it— 
but I'd like to know how in thunder you managed this 
thing ? How did you get into the place in broad daylight ? 
And what's happened to Banner ? ” 

“ Nothing much. Pixie whopped him on the head with a 
persuader—after she had whopped the butler on the head,” 
explained Norman blithely. ‘“ This is where Banner really 
belongs. I wonder how he’ll like the taste of his own medi- 
cine ? He'll be foaming at the mouth when he recovers 
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consciousness . . . and he’s showing signs of life already. 
A tough bird.” 

They left the tower room at once, locking the door after 
them—and Conquest chuckled when he remembered that 
this prison was practically soundproof. On the narrow stone 
staircase Williams took hold of Norman’s arm and held it 
tightly. 

“‘ Before we go any further you’ve got to explain,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘ What’s all this about Joy whopping people on 
the head ?” 

“ Quite right, Bill,” said Joy. ‘‘ With this.” 

She showed him the cudgel, and he started violently. 

“You mean to say you walked into the house as bold as 
brass and slugged the butler with that thing ? ” he asked in 
an awed voice. “‘ For the love of Pete! I knew you two were 
pretty reckless, but this beats cockfighting! I’ve been in a 
nightmare ever since I entered this crazy house .. .”” He 
broke off, swallowed hard, and his farmer-like face broke into 
a wide grin. ‘“‘ Gosh! The neatest bit of work I’ve seen in 
years! What a pair!” he repeated admiringly. 

Norman quickly told him the details of what had happened, 
and it all seemed so simple that Williams was further 
astonished. 

““T may be a police officer, but, damn my hide, I’ve got to 
hand it to you, Conquest. There’s no beating about the 
bush with you—or with Joy either, if it comes to that. You 
both know what you want, and you go after it.”’ 

“ And now,” said Conquest, ““ we’re going after the Girl.” 

“Suits me,” said Joy brightly. ‘‘ I want to take a look at 
this damsel in distress.” 

“But how can you do it?” asked Williams. “ How can 
you walk through the house as though you owned the 
blinking place? If it comes to that, where is the girl? I 
heard something about her from Banner, but I’m still 
completely at sea.” 

“ You must be, or you’d know that there’s only one place 
where she can be—in the other tower room,” said Norman. 
‘* When we met Banner on the landing he was just leaving th 
South Tower, which is as broad a hint as you want. 
imagine she can give us the clue to the whole mystery. Sh 
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can hardly refuse to talk after we have rescued her from 
durance vile.” 

“ But . . . but Banner’s servants ? ” 

“They don’t know we’re in the house, Sweet William. 
Bentley is not likely to come out of the sleep for some time, 
and even if he does he’s locked up in a cupboard. We’re not 
going to take long over this job.” | 

“ All right—this is your show,” said Williams, succumbing 
completely. “‘ I want to see that girl, too. Banner was in 
such a blinding rage when he saw me that he talked like a 
fool . . . said something about the girl writing a letter to 
Scotland Yard. He must have thought that she had com- 
municated with the Yard in some other way, too. That was 
why he made the blunder of grabbing me. If he had kept his 
head he would soon have discovered that I was more or less 
groping in the dark.” 

“Which makes three of us,” said Conquest. “ Let’s go. 
The girl will fill in the blanks.” 

They reached the upper landing and crept silently along 
it. They paused for a moment to gaze down into the well 
of the Rall, and Norman chuckled. The house was still 
perfectly quiet. A man’s voice and a woman’s voice sounded 
in a brief snatch of talk, but they were quite normal voices. 
Clearly there was no alarm in the house. In the drowsy 
heat of this warm afternoon the servants had no suspicion of 
what was going on at the top of the building. 

Banner’s keys again came in useful. They mounted the 
stairs of the South Tower, unlocked the upper door, and 
entered. Isabelita sprang up from the lounge on which she 
had been sitting, and her beautiful dark eyes were wide 
with alarm . . . then wonder. 

‘“Tt’s all right, sister. Remember me?” said Conquest, 
coolly. ‘‘ No, I suppose not—I’d forgotten that I'd changed 
my appearance a bit.” 

‘* But I know your voice,”’ she said huskily, staring at him 
in breathless surprise. ‘‘ It was you who tried to get me away 
last night. Then . . . then I am safe? You have come to 
take me away? My prayers have been answered |!” 

“T’ve often heard you described as the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer, Conquest, but this is the first time I’ve seen 
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the thing with my own eyes,” said Williams. “ Young lady, 
I am Superintendent Williams, of Scotland Yard, so perhaps 
you can include me in the answer to your prayer.” 

“But what of Rodriguez the Slayer?” she asked, with a 
hand on her agitated breast. oo 

“Tf you mean Mr. Banner—and the name suits him well 
enough—he’s in no position to interfere. I think it’s up to 
you, miss, to do some explaining.” 

She ran forward, excited, shaking their hands, her eyes 
dancing with relief and delight. The mercurial change in her 
was good to witness ; her Latin temperament bubbled over 
like some effervescing wine. 

“Yes, yes, yes! It is true. I wrote a letter to Scotland 
Yard,” she said rapidly. “‘ When I came here last night 
with Sefior Velez I feared that there might be a mishap— 
although poor Phillippe was certain that he would prevail.” 

““He would have prevailed if Banner hadn’t murdered 
him,” said Conquest shortly. 

“Ah! I knew it!” she cried. “ I knew there was foul 
play. Sefior Velez was winning .. .” 

“But what about that letter?” persisted Williams. 

“It was an afterthought—a safeguard in case of emer- 
gency,” she explained, turning to the superintendent. “‘ As 
Sefior Velez and I approached the house I saw a letter-box 
set in the wall. A thought struck me. I wrote a few words 
and addressed them to Scotland Yard, using an old envelope 
which Phillippe had on him. A stamp did not matter.’”? She 
shrugged. “ I said that if the letter was received I should be 
a prisoner in this house, and I asked for help.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Williams bluntly. “ Supposing 
you had been successful—about the duel, I mean? That 
letter would still have gone, wouldn’t it ? We should have 
received it at the Yard, and then you would have been mixed 
up in the supposed murder of Banner.” 

But no,’” she replied, shaking her head vigorously. 
‘‘ Tam not so foolish. I saw that the letter-box had a metal 
flap over the slit. So I tucked my letter just within the flap, 
as though it had been carelessly placed. If everything went 
right, I could have taken the letter out again. It was midnight, 
and no one was likely to post anything after then. You see ? 
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No harm would have been done. But if things went wrong 
with us, the postman, in clearing the box, would think that 
the letter had failed to fall, and so he would put it in his bag.” 

“Well! That was very clever of you, miss—very 
ingenious, too,” said Williams approvingly. “I gather 
you were rash enough to talk of this letter to Mr. Banner ? ” 

“1 said nothing until after eight o’clock—until the box 
had been cleared,” replied the girl. ‘“ I thought then that it 
was too late for anything to be done, and I gave him the 
information to protect myself, and in the hope that he 
would release me at once.” 

‘Which is exactly what he would have done—if that 
letter had really gone,” said Conquest, nodding. ‘“‘ But the 
blighter was too clever for you. He sent one of his men after 
the postman, and the postman was attacked and his mail-bag 
robbed.” 

“And when I turned up from Scotland Yard, Banner 
immediately flew into a panic,” added Williams. “ He 
blurted out things he never ought to have said, and held me a 
prisoner. Having cleared up that point, young lady,” he 
added sternly, “ perhaps you'll tell me just why you came 
here with the intention of forcing Banner into a duel ? You 
must know that such a thing is totally opposed to the laws 
of this country. There is no legalised duelling in England— 
and Banner’s death, if Sefior Velez had succeeded, would 
have ranked as murder.”’ 

“No, no! It would have been justice!” she replied 
fiercely. ‘ You do not know Rodriguez the Slayer as I do. 
He is a monster—a hundredfold murderer—a creature 
unmentionable ! ”’ 

‘* Exactly why do you hold these views ? ’’ asked Conquest 
gently. “‘ You must have a very strong reason.” 

‘You shall hear—yes, you shall hear,” she cried, her 
eyes freshly ablaze. ‘‘ But you must hear my story in the 
presence of Rodriguez the Slayer.”’ cine 

‘ Easy,” said Norman promptly. “ We've got him nicely 
bottled up. I'll go and fetch him.” 

“ Be careful, Norman,’ warned Joy as he made for the 
door. “ That butler may have recovered by this time and 
given the alarm.” 
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“Who cares?” laughed Conquest gaily. ‘“ Banner’s 
morons will never think of searching the top of the house— 
and this tower room is the last place they’d dare to 
approach.” ; 

He vanished . . . to reappear in less than four minutes, 
propelling Mr. Roderick Banner before him. ‘The millionaire 
had not fully recovered from the effects of the blow, and 
judging from his forced breathing and perspiring face he 
had been shouting himself hoarse in the North Tower— 
forgetful, in his panicstricken rage, that the room was 
soundproof. 

The girl looked at him with burning, hate-filled eyes. In 
her gaze, too, there was an expression of triumph. 

“* At last, Rodriguez the Slayer, you are beaten,”’ she said 
passionately. ‘‘ Soon you will be in an English prison, and 
then you will go to the gallows for the murder of poor 
Velez.” 

“Are you all mad?” panted Banner, fear burning in his 
eyes. “‘ I am sorry I ordered my servants to lay hands on 
you, Mr. Williams, but I was confused and worried. This 
woman came here last night with a companion ; they forced 
me into a duel, and I killed the fellow in fair fight. I killed 
him in self-defence.” 

“You’re a dirty liar, Banner,” said Conquest con- 
temptuously. “I was there. I saw one of your servants 
jolt Velez’ sword arm—so that you could murder him.” 

“You?” exclaimed Banner, staring. ‘‘ You were not 
there. You are the butterfly-hunting professor . . .” 

“ Otherwise known as Norman Conquest,” said the 
Desperado, attempting to smooth back his fuzzy hair. 
‘“ Haven’t you noticed that I’m not wearing the Professor 
Tuck droop ? ” 

‘My God!” muttered Banner hoarsely. 

“This young lady was another witness,” continued 
Norman. “ She saw you murder that poor chap—and she’ll 
go into the witness-box and swear it on oath. So will I. 
You’re through, Banner. For once you’ve gone too far.”’ 

“ Now I will tell you why I came,” said Isabelita, suddenly 
very calm. “ This man, who is known to you as Mr. 
Roderick Banner, is really Rodriguez Baena, ex-President 
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of the Republic of San Larido, in Central America. I, too, 
am a native of San Larido.” 

She was not giving Norman Conquest any news, but 
Sweet William and Joy were considerably astonished. They 
looked at the perspiring prisoner with renewed interest. 

“My name is Isabelita Argensola,” continued the girl, 
“and I am the daughter of a man who was a powerful 
politician at the time of this devil’s reign of terror.” 

“Must you listen to this lunatic girl’s ravings ? ” broke 
in Banner, assuming a contemptuous calm which was belied 
by the fear in his eyes. “ I am an Englishman—and the 
master of this house. I will stand this outrage no longer. I 
will call my servants .. .” 

“ You’re through calling servants, slug,”’ said Conquest. 
“Sit down and don’t interrupt. Another peep out of you 
and I’ll muzzle you with one of your own chair covers. 
Nice, cosy retreat, this tower room . . .” He broke off and 
looked at Isabelita. ‘‘ Were you all right during the night ? ” 
he asked bluntly. “ It’s a point that’s been worrying me.” 

The girl coloured. 

“Yes, I was all right,” she said in a low voice. “ I know 
what you mean.” Her eyes turned back to Banner. “ He is 
a beast, but he expected me to be his guest for many nights.” 
She changed the subject abruptly. ‘‘ He is English, yes, but 
by naturalisation.” Her hate-charged eyes never left her 
enemy. “ Before he entered my country’s politics he was a 
professor in our central university; he was an English 
scholar. His mastery of your language was perfect. Years 
later, when he had occasion to flee from San Larido, he 
found no difficulty in settling at Cheddington Hall as an 
English country gentleman, retiring after long years abroad. 
His manner was always smooth and gentlemanly ; his 
exterior has always concealed his base and fiendish heart. 
It was partly by his looks, his bold presence, that he rose so 
rapidly in the politics of San Larido. It was when he 
became President, when he obtained supreme rule, that he 
revealed himself for the vulture he is. Soon he became known 
as Rodriguez the Slayer, for he ruthlessly murdered his 
every enemy.” ; 

“Sister, you're telling me nothing,” said Norman 
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Conquest. “ I know all about Baena’s dirty record—which 
is one reason why I’ve been so interested in him. But why 
are you, personally, so full of hatred against him?” 

“* T will tell you,” said Isabelita fiercely. “‘ When he was 
at the height of his power he descended with his murderous 
troops upon my father’s hacienda. We were a peaceful 
family ; my father was a prosperous rancher, and owing to 
Baena’s ruthlessness he had forsaken politics some months 
earlier. Baena knew him to be one of his bitterest enemies, 
and for that reason he came to the ranch. At that time I 
was about nine years old—a bare-legged little girl running 
about in the hot sunshine of the gardens.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment and a spasm of agony 
crossed her pale face. It was as though a terrible picture 
had suddenly come before her eyes. When she resumed 
her voice was a little husky, and her eyes were flaming with 
fresh venom. 

“* T remember that afternoon as though it were yesterday,” 
she whispered, one hand to her throat. ‘“ It was I who 
first saw the soldiers riding into view over the hillside. They 
came in a cloud of dust. I was frightened. I had been 
warned to hide always from the soldiers. There was a 
hollow tree, in which I had often played, and I hid myself 
there, breathless with fear. The soldiers came, with Rodri- 
guez the Slayer at their head.”” She closed her eyes for a 
moment. ‘ ‘They dragged my father and mother out of the 
house. Yes, and my two innocent brothers and my little 
five-year-old sister. There, in the hot sunshine, against the 
white wall, they were placed in a line. And I, paralysed with 
terror, watched from the hollow tree. I was so stricken that I 
could not even cry out.” 

She paused, her lips trembling. The only sound in that 
room was the sound of Banner’s forced breathing. He sat in 
a chair, his hands gripping the arms feverishly. Perhaps that 
picture was returning to his own imagination, too ; perhaps 
it was as vivid in his mind as in the girl’s. But it could not 
have had the same poignancy. 

“Go on, miss,” said Bill Williams in a hard voice. 

“ This man, this fiend, gloated over my father’s helpless- 
ness,” continued Isabelita, controlling herself bravely. “‘ He 
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had come, he said, because my father was stirring up political 
trouble against him. It wasa lie! My father had abandoned 
politics completely. It simply happened that Rodriguez the 
Slayer was sweeping through the country in an unholy blood- 
bath, and my father was one of his old political opponents.” 

“1 seem to remember something about that reign of 
terror in San Larido,” said Williams musingly. “‘ But 
there were bigger blood-baths in Europe at the time. That 
was when our European dictators were at the height of their 
glory. Baena, in his own petty way, copied them.” The 
superintendent looked at Baena in a curious, impartial sort 
of way. “ First time I’ve ever met a dictator face to face ! ” 

“Don’t talk so much, Bill,” said Conquest. “ Let the 
sefiorita tell the rest of her story.” 

‘“* There is so little to tell,” said Isabelita sadly. ‘‘ Baena 
gave the order to his soldiers ; they raised their rifles; I 
can hear the volley now . . . Oh, God, I can see the smoke 
. . . I can see my poor mother falling.” She shuddered. 
“ There they lay, all of them... and because my little 
baby sister was not quite dead, Rodriguez the Slayer went 
forward and clubbed her with his own rifle. Devil—fiend ! ” 
she suddenly screamed, running up to the man and spitting 
in his face. “ I hate you! Death is not good enough for 

ou!” 

Steady |!” said Conquest, taking her by the shoulders. 
And Joy, too, came to her side and took her arm. 

[am sorry. I must not do that again,” she said, with a 
sob. ‘‘ Can you picture me there ?” she went on, looking at 
her three rescuers. “‘ If it had been my father alone—yes, 
I could have understood. Before retiring into the country 
he had dabbled in politics and he had made himself Baena’s 
enemy. But my mother ... my brothers . . . my little 
sister . . . what had they done to deserve that dreadful 
death ? Afterwards the soldiers set fire to the ranch-house, 
and with the Slayer at their head they rode away, laughing.” 

“ And you?” asked Joy softly. 

‘‘T remembered no more. I was found by two servants 
who had fled at the approach of the soldiers,” replied 
Isabelita. “‘ They took me and cared for me. I grew up with 
a hatred of Rodriguez the Slayer for ever in my heart. I 
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swore by the Holy Mother that I would face Baena and see 
him die; I swore that I would avenge my family. And 
while I was growing up there came a revolution, and 
Rodriguez the Slayer, with his usual cunning, fled to safety. 
He fled, taking the wealth of San Larido with him. He 
vanished like a thief, nobody knew where. And so years 
passed. I left San Larido. I became a dancer ; I was a big 
success in the United States. But I never forgot my vow, 
and wherever I went, all over the world, I searched for 
Rodriguez the Slayer.” 

“When did you find him, miss—and how?” asked 
Williams. 

“Tt was so easy ! Less than two weeks ago I found him,” 
she replied tensely. ‘“‘ Yes, I was dancing in London .. . 
and I recognised him as he sat in the front row of the stalls. 
How I got through the performance I do not know. After 
years . . . after almost giving up hope! He was changed, 
but I knew him. He looked so English, so grand . . . so 
refined. But I knew him. His eyes, leering and horrible, 
shed me of all clothing as I danced... Afterwards I 
made inquiries, and when I heard that he went by the name 
of Roderick Banner, and that he lived in a great estate in 
the country, I knew I had made no mistake. But for all my 
hatred of him, I could not bring myself to kill him in cold 
blood, as he had killed my parents and my brothers and 
sister.” 

“Glad to hear you felt like that, miss,” said Williams, 
gruflly. “ It doesn’t do to kill people in cold blood. Two 
wrongs don’t make a right, anyway. I take it that you 
looked for a capable swordsman, and that you found one in 
Phillippe Velez ? ” 

“Yes. He had no money ; his desire was to get back to 
his native Uruguay,” replied the girl. “‘ I offered him much 
money if he would do this thing for me.” 

“How much money ? ” 

“A thousand pounds.” 

“That certainly was much money,” said Williams. 

“He was the very man; he was eager to fight, for he 
knew what a foul beast Baena is. He satisfied me that he 
was a better swordsman than Baena.” 
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“Which he was,” said Conquest promptly. “ He was 
making rings round Rodriguez when I| came on the scene.” 

‘* We came to this house secretly last night,” said Isabelita. 
‘“ We forced an entry without the knowledge of the servants 
and we found Rodriguez in his library. At the point of a gun 
I forced him out to the circular lawn and made him defend 
his life with the rapier. Sefior Velez had sworn to make him 
suffer before he dealt the death-blow. Alas, the delay was 
fatal, for Baena’s servants were aroused without our know- 
ledge, and they came to their devil-master’s rescue.” 

Her story was ended, and Norman Conquest and Superin- 
tendent Williams looked hard at one another . . . almost as 
though hit by the same thought. Williams was grim and 
stolid ; but Conquest, for once, was flushed with a tremendous 
excitement. This story, so simply yet graphically told, had 
stirred all the chivalry in his generous nature. 

‘“* Bill, if that look means what I think it means, there’s 
an answer to this little problem,” he said tensely. ‘‘ 1 want 
you to leave this pestilence to me.” 

“Leave him to you?” repeated the superintendent, 
staring. ‘“‘ How can I leave him to you ?” 

“I’m useful with the rapier, too,”’ said Conquest. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
CONQUEST SEES IT THROUGH 


‘THERE WAS a moment’s tense silence. Rodriguez Baena 
stiffened as he sat... Joy moved impulsively forward 
and took hold of Norman’s arm . . . Isabelita Argensola 
opened her eyes wide with a new excitement . . . Bill 
Williams nearly choked. 

‘I’m useful with the rapier,”’ repeated Conquest swiftly. 
‘* Let me go out with this brute, Bill—let me fight him. He’s 
booked for the gallows, anyway, but there'll be poetic 
justice in a duel . . .” sa 

“ Stop |” interrupted Williams angrily. “ You and your 
poetic justice | Are you crazy ? I couldn’t be a party to any 
such folly.” 
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‘““ Why need you be a party to it?” 

“ Don’t quibble ! The thing’s impossible!” _ 

“So you’re going to spoil everything, you hide-bound, 
red-taped copper ! ” said Norman scathingly. “ Good God ! 
Haven’t you any sense of justice? You’ve heard the 
sefiorita’s story. This hell-hound deserves to die . . .” 

‘‘ And he shall—but not by the sword,” said Williams. 
“ A six-foot drop, with a rope round his neck, will be a lot 
more humiliating for a man of his arrogance.” 

“You talk very confidently, my friend,” snapped the 
millionaire, rising abruptly to his feet. ‘“‘ What you have 
heard is a tissue of lies. This wretched girl brought the 
man here to murder me, and I killed him in self-defence.” 

“* A bit too late for that kind of talk, Mr. Banner,”’ retorted 
Williams coldly. ‘“‘ Miss Isabelita’s story can be easily 
verified—for there is certain to be a record of that blood- 
bath in San Larido. Quite apart from that, I have two 
eye-witnesses to put in the witness-box—who’ll swear that 
you struck Velez to the heart while his sword was diverted. 
Even without such witnesses you’re guilty of murder in 
English law, for duelling is prohibited. Any man killing 
another man in a duel is guilty of murder—and you have 
already admitted the duel.” 

“That’s telling him, Bill,” said Conquest briskly. ‘‘ But 
think ! Pause and consider ! You know what fatheads there 
are on British juries! ‘Oh, a duel,’ they’ll say. ‘ Hardly 
murder in the ordinary sense—we’ll find him not guilty.’ 
Or they’ll have the charge changed to one of manslaughter. 
This slug is as tricky as a forest full of snakes. Why leave 
anything to chance ? Let me take him out, now, into that 
same circular garden. The rapiers are still available.” 

‘Don’t be such a fool, Conquest,” Williams was angry 
now. “ You're talking wildly. How do you think I could 
take part in such nonsense ? I should be an accessory before 
the fact. I’m grateful for your help, but I can’t listen to any 
more of this mad talk. Banner is my prisoner, and I shail 
take immediate steps to hand him over to the local police.” 

Norman thought rapidly. ‘This meant that Banner would 
be lodged in the local lock-up in Much Kissing until a 
Black Maria could be sent from Ipswich to collect him. 
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“ All right,” said Conquest, in a resigned voice. “ British 
justice wins. It’s a pity, all the same.” 

Action followed . . . swift, dramatic action. Williams 
went down the steps of the South Tower in a belligerent 
mood. He was ready for any thugs who happened to get in 
his way. As it turned out, he saw nobody at all, for the great 
house was still drowsing in the afternoon heat. 

‘The superintendent looked into one or two of the main 
bedrooms, and soon found what he wanted. A telephone. 
He got through to Sergeant Buller of the Much Kissing 
police . . . and twenty minutes later the sergeant arrived 
with two constables, much to the consternation of the 
Cheddington Hall servants, to whom the visitation came like 
a bombshell. 

Most of them stood, awed and frightened, as they saw 
their wealthy employer, with handcuffs on his wrists, taken 
away by the sergeant and a constable. Now that the end 
had definitely come, Banner had lost all his arrogance. He 
slouched between his captors, sulky and sullen. 

Bentley, the butler, was found in the hall cupboard in a 
dazed condition, but no charge was made against him. A 
search of the house and grounds by Williams revealed no 
sign of the strong-arm footmen. ‘These underlings of Banner 
must have bolted at the first sign of alarm. 

‘“ What happened to Conquest ? ” asked Williams, at the 
end of this activity. 

‘‘ There was nothing more for him to do, so he went back 
to the cottage,” replied Joy, who was looking anxious. 
“ 'That’s what he told me, anyhow. He said he'll join us at 
the police station after he’s shed the ‘ Professor ‘Tuck’ 
look.” 

This sounded reasonable enough—to the superintendent, 
at any rate. Joy was still slightly uneasy about the expression 
in her daredevil husband's eyes as he had left her. 

“Tt is a pity that my good friend, Mr. Conquest, could 
not fight the duel,’ said Isabelita regretfully. ‘‘ It would 
have been a more fitting justice, Mr. Williams.” 

“Perhaps it would,” said Williams, “ but you've got to 
remember that we’re not in San Larido now, and it’s our 
duty to respect the law.” 
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She looked at him with big eyes. 

“But this Mr. Conquest, he does not respect the law, 
no ?”’ she asked. 

“Confound him, no!” agreed Williams. “ He’s got 
about as much respect for the law as a Balkan brigand.” 

“Ah, he is a fine man!” said Isabelita, her eyes now 
shining. ‘“‘ He is so full of the surprises, too.” 

‘‘ He won’t spring any more surprises in this affair, miss,” 
said the superintendent confidently. 

Which was all he knew ! 

Exactly as Norman had guessed, Banner was lodged in 
the local lock-up. It was really only the back room of the 
sergeant’s humble dwelling, as is common in English 
villages. But there were strong bars at the window, which 
looked out upon a well-kept vegetable garden. Roderick 
Banner was to remain there until the arrival of a suitable 
vehicle from Ipswich. 

Williams and Joy, the latter with a worried look on her 
elfin face, were kept busy giving all details to Sergeant Buller 
in the little “‘ office ” of the police station. A constable stood 
on guard outside the cell door. 

It was quite true that Norman had returned to Myrtle 
Cottage—but only to stay there a bare minute while he 
pocketed a small but useful hacksaw ; then, still wearing 
the Professor Tuck look, he trotted down the road to the 
village, his butterfly net across his shoulder. The one or 
two people who were about scarcely gave him a glance. 

He knew exactly where Sergeant Buller lived, and it was 
easy enough to gain the back of the premises without being 
observed, for the cottage police station was on the outskirts 
of the village and quite secluded. With his: net flying, 
pretending to chase a butterfly, he penetrated the garden 
and reached a certain window. Fine! Nobody had seen 
him . . . and he was on the spot a good ten minutes before 
Banner could be brought in. 

With that useful hacksaw he cut clean through two of 
the window bars of the cell in four and a half minutes. A 
somewhat easier task than his laborious filing during the 
night. The bars, unless inspected closely, looked untampered 
with. He slid silently away—but only into a clump of 
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bushes which grew comparatively near at hand. And here 
he waited. 

{t was characteristic of Conquest to take immediate 
advantage of an unusual situation. The police station, he 
knew, was empty, for the sergeant and every available 
constable had been rushed to Cheddington Hall. It was also 
characteristic of the dynamic “ 1066” to take the law into 
his own hands, with the object of delivering swift and 
certain justice. For he was by no means convinced that 
Rodriguez the Slayer would go to the gallows for the murder 
of Phillippe Velez. A man as wealthy as Banner could pull 
all sorts of strings, and if he got off with a term of penal 
servitude it would be a rank miscarriage of justice. After 
hearing that tragic story of Isabelita’s, Conquest was 
convinced that only one punishment was suitable for the 
inhuman monster of San Larido—death. 

The tramping of feet . . . voices . . . the excited shout- 
ing of children . . . announced the arrival of the prisoner 
and his escort from Cheddington Hall. Norman distinctly 
heard the unlocking of the cell door, for the window was 
wide open—which was to be expected on such a hot summer’s 
afternoon. Banner’s voice, arrogant and hoarse, came to 
his ears; then the beery, stolid voice of Sergeant Buller. 
After that the thud of the door and the sound of bolts being 
shot. 

‘“ This,’’ murmured the Desperado, “ is easy ! ”’ 

There would be a delay of half an hour, at least, before 
Buller or anybody else came to the cell again—half an hour 
before the Black Maria could arrive from Ipswich. Williams, 
it was certain, would be busy making out a report. Norman 
didn’t need half an hour. Ten minutes would be sufficient. 
[It was possible that a constable had been placed on guard 
outside the cell door, so the next phase was going to be 
tricky .. . 

He left his cover, sidled up to the cell window, pulled a 
wicked-looking automatic pistol out of his pocket as he did 
so. He grasped the two sawn bars and with one mighty 
heave bent them straight outwards, leaving a wide gap 
through which a man might easily squirm. The bending 
metal had creaked, and Banner was staring with startled 
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eyes at the window. He stared straight into the barrel of 
Conquest’s gun. 

‘One whisper out of you, rat, and it’ll be your last!” 
said Norman quietly—but there was such grim determina- 
tion in his voice that Banner stood frozen. “‘ Come to this 
window and climb through.” 

“Good God!” breathed Rodriguez the Slayer. 

His face, pale and drawn a moment earlier, now became 
flushed. A sudden wild excitement sprang into his eyes. It 
was his imperious spirit, his natural arrogance, which led 
him to entirely misread the reason for Conquest’s sensational 
appearance. 

““ ‘You have come to get me out ? ”’ he whispered eagerly. 
““ A good idea, the gun . . . I might have raised an outcry 
in that first vital second. You shall have a thousand pounds 
—two thousand—if you get me safely away ! ” 

A belial chuckle escaped Norman as he appreciated the 
crass mistake his victim was making. Conquest—adventurer 
—bandit! Ready to serve any master for personal gain ! 
‘That was what Banner was thinking ! 

“Make it three thousand, and it’s a deal!’ murmured 
the Desperado wickedly. 

** Yes—yes ! ” 

“ Okay. Start climbing.” 

Banner came to the window and wriggled his way through 
the gap without any difficulty. He looked about him wildly as 
they stood side by side against the cottage wall. 

“You have a car? Can we get away from this garden ? 
Is there nobody to see?” Questions came out of him like 
boiling water from a geyser. ‘“‘In open daylight, in this 
afternoon sunshine! It seems impossible . . .” 

“ Follow me, and keep quiet !” urged Conquest. 

He slid back into the bushes which had afforded him 
earlier cover, and from here he cut across the rest of the 
garden to a gap in the bottom hedge. They were through, 
and away from the cottage in a matter of seconds. And not a 
= sound had reached the ears of the constable at the cell 

oor. 

“This way !” 

Norman forced his way through a miniature spinney, and 
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in a moment came out into a little patch of grass. On the 
other side there were high hedges and bramble bushes. 
A typical village backwater, quite private, although within 
earshot of the road. 

‘““ Magnificent |!” muttered Banner feverishly. ‘“‘ You have 
done well, my friend. Where now?” 

““ Nowhere. We stay here. This is the end of the line 
—for you.” 

There was such a change in Conquest’s voice that Banner 
gave a convulsive start, and his face turned grey. 

“1 don’t want your three thousand, snake ; you got me 
all wrong just now when I came to your window,” said 
Norman coolly. “ ‘Trust you to take it for granted that I'd 
rat on the Sefiorita! I got you out of that cell for quite 
another reason.”’ 

He pointed . . . and Rodriguez the Slayer uttered a sharp, 
frightened cry. He was looking at the two rapiers which 
were lying in the grass—the very weapons which had been 
used in the night’s duel. 

“No, no! I won't fight...” 

“ You'll defend your life, blast you, or I'll run you through 
as you stand !’’ said Conquest fiercely. “‘ I’m not as good a 
swordsman as Phillippe Velez, but at least there’ll be no 
treachery in this duel.” 

“You madman, I’m in no condition for fighting,”’ panted 
Banner, looking round wildly. 

As he prepared to shout, Norman snatched one of the 
rapiers. 

“ Hold it!” he commanded. “ If you start yapping, or 
try to bolt, I’ll run the point of this into your throat. Fight, 
you scum! I’m giving you a chance to defend yourself—a 
chance to kill me if you’re the better man. Fight!” 

Trembling from head to foot, Rodriguez the Slayer 

icked up the other rapier. His face was aflame with malevo- 
ent hatred, and his eyes were like those of a fascinated 
sheep in the presence of a wolf. Like all men of his blustering 
breed he was an arrant coward. He had no gun now... . 
no strong-arm bodyguard to do his bidding. And he was so 
hypnotised by Norman Conquest’s reputation that he took 
it for granted that the Desperado was a master swordsman 
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—which was far from being the actual truth. He, Banner, 
the native of a country where swordsmanship was taught 
almost from the cradle, was the more skilful. 

But he did not know this ... and he was the most 
frightened man in England as he faced his steely-eyed 
opponent. 


“‘ Here’s the police car from Ipswich,” said Bill Williams as 
he looked out of the window of the little office. “ Sooner 
than I expected. I wonder where the devil Conquest’s got 
tor? 

“* He said he’d be here,” replied Joy, who was still looking 
troubled. 

“‘T always begin to wonder when that young feller slides 
off without saying anything,” growled the superintendent. 
“ P’ve-heen so: busy: .*.”” 

He broke off as the sergeant ushered in the Ipswich 
police officers. There were two of them, and they were very 
surprised-looking men. While Williams was giving them 
the details, Buller went to the cell to fetch the prisoner. He 
found the constable on guard outside the cell door, and he 
told the man to shoot back the bolts and turn the key . . . 
Exactly twenty-three seconds later the sergeant rushed into 
the office frantic with alarm. 

“ He’s gone!” he yelled. “ Banner’s escaped ! ” 

* What !” roared Williams. 

He rushed to the cell—and swore hard when he saw the 
sawn and bent bars. His face was aflame with anger as he 
swung round on Buller. 

‘‘ How did this happen ? ” he demanded harshly. 

“No good asking me, sir,” gasped the sergeant. ‘ We 
searched him before we put him in the cell. He didn’t have 
no files or anything like that on him. My gosh! One of 
them footmen of his! These are hacksaw cuts, sir...” 

There was confusion. An immediate hunt was instituted, 
and in the middle of all the excitement one of the constables 
came up with a startling story. There was a rush through 
the back garden into the little secluded dell. 

And there, on the grass, lay the body of Roderick Banner. 
He was pierced through the heart, and beside the body lay 
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two rapiers, one of them ominously bloodstained. Joy, on 
the outskirts of the police crowd, sent up a silent prayer. 
But her pretty face was more anxious than ever. 

“ Conquest !”’ ejaculated Williams explosively. ‘‘ Con- 

quest did this ! He suggested it himself, and I thought .. . 
By God! This is the finish! He got Banner out of the cell, 
brought him here, and fought a duel with him.” 

‘* But that’s murder, sir,” said the sergeant blankly. 

‘‘ Conquest doesn’t regard it as murder,”’ said Williams. 
‘‘ Oh, the mad young fool! Why the hell did he want to take 
the law into his own hands ? Thought he was damned clever, 
I suppose. Afraid that Banner would escape the gallows— 
so he made sure of it by sticking a rapier through him!” 

“We haven’t any actual proof that it was Conquest, sir.” 

‘““[ dare say he’s counting on that,” fumed Williams, his 
brow as black as thunder. ‘‘ No good looking for fingerprints 
on the sawn bars or on the rapier. Dammit, sergeant, he 
suggested to me that he should fight Banner with swords ! 
Nobody but a crazy fathead like Conquest would dream of 
doing anything so foolhardy.” 

“ Banner’s dead right enough,” said one of the Ipswich 
officers, who had been on his knees beside the body. “ ‘This 
is a serious business, Mr. Williams.” 

The superintendent was standing with clenched fists. 

“ T’ll get him for this |!” he swore. “ ‘There must be some 
evidence somewhere, and I'll find it. Yes, by God, I'll get 
Conquest this time! I'll teach him to set himself above the 
law! I’m sorry for that little wife of his . . .” 

He broke off and looked round for Joy. But Joy was 
nowhere to be seen . . . for the simple reason that she was 
at that moment in the village street, leaping like quicksilver 
into her Alvis saloon. The car was off in a flash, and it 
fairly tore out of Much Kissing to pull up with screeching 
brakes outside the front gate of Myrtle Cottage. 

Joy, breathless, frightened, ran to the front door and 
found it locked. She darted round to the back. This door was 
open. Running through the kitchen, she found Norman 
Conquest pacing up and down the front room with a 
frustrated, unhappy look on his face. 

“ Norman |” 
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“Hallo! You here? I suppose they’ve found. . .” 

“You’ve got to get out of here! ” she broke in urgently. 
“ Quick ! Don’t wait for anything! The car’s outside, and 
the engine’s running .. .” 

“The unclean blighter dished me ! ” 

““ What ? ” 

“ Took me absolutely by surprise .. . | 

“ You’re not hurt, are you, Norman ? ” she asked, looking 
him over with sudden concern. “ How do you mean, he 
took you by surprise? No, don’t bother to answer! Bill 
Williams will be here any minute! And he’s going to arrest 
you for murder !” 

“Curse Bill Williams,” said Conquest, completely 
unmoved by her frantic excitement. “ I go to all the trouble 
of getting that swine out of his cell ; 1 find a perfect spot 
for a duel; and when he gets the rapier in his hands he 
refuses to fight. Yellow, like all these puffed-up tyrants .. . 
yellow as hell when it comes to the show-down ! ” 

She looked at him as though he were mad. 

“He refused to fight ?”’ she repeated. “‘ But Norman, 
that’s ridiculous ! He did fight. We found him dead in the 
_grass . . . and the two rapiers . . . You killed him in the 
duel, Norman! I was afraid you had something like this in 
mind, and I was worried sick . . .” 

“There wasn’t any duel,” he interrupted gruffly. 

“You don’t mean you killed him in cold blood?” she 
gasped, with a little squeak of horror. 

“Be yourself, young Pixie! Do I go about the place 
killing people in cold blood ? Even people like Rodriguez 
the Slayer? ‘The cowardly hound committed suicide.” 
Norman swore savagely. “ Right in front of my eyes, old 
girl! Instead of fighting like a man, he committed suicide ! 
Never gave me a chance to cross swords, even.” 

“ But . . . but how could he... ? I mean...” 

“I was waiting for him to engage when he suddenly 
gasped out a curse in his own language, stuck the end of the 
rapier against his chest and fell on it ! The blade went clean 
through him like a hot knife going through butter. By the 
time I got to his side he was dead.” 

Joy stood before him, clasping and unclasping her hands. 
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“Tm glad!” she whispered. “ Oh, I’m glad!” 

“‘ What the dickens is there to be glad about, ass ? ” 

“Tm glad you didn’t kill him,” she said, clinging to his 
arm. ‘‘ Oh, I know he deserved it, but duelling is a dreadful 
crime, and they’d have arrested you for murder . . .”. She 
suddenly broke off with another little squeal. ‘“ They will 
arrest you for murder, Norman! Sweet William thinks you 
killed Banner in a duel—and there’s only your word for it 
that there wasn’t a duel!” 

‘““ Yes, perhaps I made a mistake in turning him over and 
taking the sword out of his body,” said Norman slowly. 
“Well I’m damned! So Bill thinks he’s going to jug me 
for murder, does he ? Ungrateful blister, after all I’ve done 
for him to-day! It just shows you, Pixie.” 

“We must get out of here, Norman,” she insisted. 
“ There’s just a chance you might be able to get out of the 
country. What about that plane of yours ? You’ve still got 
it parked at some aerodrome, haven’t you? If we drive 
there like the wind. . .” 

“We're not driving anywhere like the wind, and I’m 
not getting out of the country by plane,” he interrupted 
impatiently. “ I didn’t kill the hell-spawn. Why should I 
bolt ?” 

‘Oh, what an obstinate, pig-headed idiot you are!” she 
cried. “‘ They’ll never believe you didn’t kill him, Norman. 
Have you forgotten what you said to Bill at Cheddington 
Hall ? You asked him to let you fight the duel. Oh, my 
goodness! I’m jolly glad you didn’t fight,” she added 
breathlessly. ‘‘ He'd have killed you, Norman!” 

“Don’t make me laugh! I can handle arapier .. . 

“TI dare say you can, but not with the expert skill of a 
man like Banner, who’s used the foils since he was a kid,” 
said Joy scornfully. “ It’s just your luck again, Norman. If 
Banner had gone through with this awful duel he would have 
killed you. ‘Thank the lord he committed suicide.” 

He was getting ready to argue the point on this subject 
of his prowess with the sword when an interruption came. 
Superintendent Williams, hot and flustered, strode into the 
room. He came to a halt as he saw Norman and promptly 


exploded. 
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“You bloody young imbecile ! ” he roared. 

“ Steady, Bill! Aren’t you forgetting Joy?” 

“ I’m sorry, Joy,” fumed Sweet William. “ Just couldn’t 
help myself. This crackpot husband of yours came within 
an ace of getting himself in the jam of the century. I was 
practically ready to arrest him for murder . . .” 

‘You interest me strangely, Bill,” interrupted Conquest, 
his own blithe self again. “ Say that again, will you ? ” 

“ Say what again?” 

“That bit about my coming within an ace.” 

“So you damned well did! The evidence was as clear as 
daylight that you and Banner fought a duel, and that you 
pierced him to the heart. . .” 

“‘T doubt if he has a heart. Still, I know what you mean. 
What about this evidence, Bill ? If it’s as clear as all that 
why are you hinting that I’m in the clear? What’s all this 
‘ within an ace ’ stuff ? ” 

“Pretty quick at grasping straws, aren’t you?” growled 
the superintendent. ‘‘ 1 was just on the point of coming 
here to arrest you on a charge of murder when a couple of 
farm labourers who had been working in the fields came 
charging up as excited as the devil. ‘They’d been lurking 
behind a hedge for some time, and hadn’t had the nerve to 
show themselves at once.” 

“You mean they saw... ?” Joy asked, in a whisper. 

“ Witnesses—both of them,” grunted Williams. ‘“‘ They 
said they heard voices, and looked through a gap in the hedge, 
and saw two men with swords in their hands. They were so 
startled that they just stood and stared—particularly as they 
recognised one of the men as the local squire. They say 
that Banner suddenly jammed the hilt of his sword on the 
ground, stuck the point in his own chest, and fell on it.” 

“Which is exactly what happened, Sweet William,” 
nodded Conquest. “ ‘The dirty dog hadn’t the guts to fight. 
They’re all the same, these dictator-types. When it comes 
to the pay-off they either blow their brains out, or crush 
cyanide capsules in their mouths. Too yellow to face the 
Sasi ! Banner varied the procedure a bit by falling on his 
sword, 


“ Well, all I can say is, it’s darned lucky for you that that 
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stretch of grass wasn’t as secluded as you thought,” retorted 
Williams. “‘ Honestly, Conquest, you went beyond the 
limit this time, and it’s only by a miracle that you’re not 
under arrest. Not,” he added darkly, “ that I shan’t arrest 
you on a lesser charge, even now! You broke into the 
police station and helped a prisoner to escape.” 

“ Prove it, Bill,” said Norman promptly. “ You’ve got 
witnesses who can swear that Rodriguez committed 
suicide ; but where are your witnesses who saw me lugging 
him out of the cop-shop ? I met Banner in the little dell, 
and invited him to a duel. Try to prove anything else ! ” 

“Slippery as ever, aren’t you?” snorted Williams. 
“My God! If you fell head first into a vat of molten pig- 
iron you’d come up smiling and happy! I want you at the 
police station just as soon as you can get there—because 
you'll have to make a statement, whether you like it or 
not.” 

‘““ Give me ten minutes to shed Professor Tuck for the 
last time, and I’ll shoot down there in the Alvis, with Joy,” 
promised Norman. “ Don’t look so beastly suspicious. I’ve 
no reason to bolt. I’ll be there.” 

The superintendent believed him—and departed. 

“ Between you and me and this little lot, Pixie,” said 
Conquest pe gf “| suppose I am lucky that Banner 
committed suicide. If things had gone the other way there 
might have been all sorts of awkward complications.”’ 

“ Which little lot ?”’ asked Joy, puzzled. 

He showed her something he had taken from the top 
drawer of an old-fashioned bureau. It was a little wash- 
leather bag, and when he turned it upside down, his palm 
was full of diamonds. 

“Norman! You didn’t... ?” 

“Of course I did!” he chuckled blithely.‘ Why not ? 
Don’t you remember? I had Banner’s keys!” 

e Oh ! »”» 

“ So, while Bill was phoning in one of the bedrooms, I 
walked casually down to the library, opened the safe, and 
helped myself to this prize packet.” The Desperado 
laughed with all his old lilting devilment. “ Didn’t I 
tell you at the start that I was after this collection of ice ? 
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As things have turned out, I’m on velvet. Banner’s dead 
and there won’t even be any hue and cry after this choice 
boodle.” 

Joy shuddered. 

“When I realise what kind of a man Banner was, I hate 
the idea of your touching any of his property, Norman,’ 
she said, a grave look on her elfin face. “‘ 1 wish you hadn’ 
taken the diamonds.” 

“My poor young ass, there are plenty of ways in whic 
I can do a bit of good with this little fortune,” he laughed 
““ Tve worked jolly hard during these last weeks, and I’m 
not going to be dished out of the sweet reward. I'll bet 
Senorita Isabelita knows a lot of people in San Larido wh 
are in dutch because of Banner’s thieving tactics. She’ 
still in the village, I expect. Let’s ask her!” 


THE END 
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